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PREFACE 



The following list represents the works of the last 
century which I have consulted to write this Life of 
Lord Glive : 

Orme's History of Indostan (original edition); 
The Siyaru-l Muta-akherin of Ghul&m Husain Kh&n 
(Review of Modern Times), translated copy ; Cam- 
bridge's War in India (containing the Journal of 
Stringer Lawrence); The Memoir of Dupleix (in 
French) ; Grose's Voyage to the East Indies ; Ive's 
Voyage and Historical Narrative ; Transactions in 
India from the commencement of the French War in 
1756 (published in 1786); Caraccioli's Life of Lord 
Glive ; Vansittart's Narrative of the Transactions 
in Bengal; Ironside's Narrative of the Military 
Transactions in Bengal in 1 760-1 ; Verelst's 
English Government in Bengal; some numbers of 
the Asiatic Annual Register ; Kindersley's Letters ; 
and Scrafbon's Letters ; and, for the earlier period — 
that displaying the period immediately preceding and 
following the dawn of genius — the recently written 
extracts from the Madras records by Mr. G. W. Forrest. 

Of works of scarcely less value published during 
the present century, I have consulted the admirable 
volumes by Colonel Mark Wilks, which bring the 
History of Southern India down to the storming of 
Seringapatam in 1 7 99 ; The Journal of Captain Dalton, 

890 3 2 



6 PREFACE 

one of the heroes of Trichinopoli, written at the period 
of Clivo's early victorio*, but only given to the world, 
with a memoir of hi* career, in 1886 ; Lord Stanhope'* 
Hidory of England ; Malcolm'* I/ife of Olive ; and 
above all, that mine of wealth to a Hearcher into the 
detail* of Olive'** sorvioos in Bengal, Colonel Broome'* 
Hirtury of the Bengal Army. Colonel Brootno wan 
my intimate and valued friend. lie knew more about 
the hmtory of the ri*o of the Kngli*h in India than 
any man I ever met. He had made the subject a life- 
study. He had rea<l every tract, however old, every 
letter, however difllcult to decipher, every record of the 
poriod up to and beyond the time of Job Charnock, 
and he wan a pa*t-ma*ter of bin *ubjcct. lie had col- 
lected an enormouH ma** of material*, the more bulky 
of which were di*per*ed at hi* untimely death. Hut I 
have seen and handled them, and I can Htate most 
ponitively, from my own knowledge, that every item 
of importance oulled from them in contained in the 
admirable volume to which 1 have referred, and which 
wail publiHhod in 1850, There in, alas, only that 
volume. Colonel Broome had net apart a vast maHH of 
material* for hi* second, and had re*olved to complete 
the work at Simla, to which place he wan proceeding 
for the mimmcr of, I think, 1870. But, in the courno 
of transit, the box containing the material* wa* mynte- 
riounly spirited away, and I have not heard that it 
wa* ever found. From the nature of the document* 
collected I cannot but regard the loss as irreparable. 

0. B. Mai/lkhon. 
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NOTK 

Th« orthography of projwr name* follow* th« «yitom adoptml by 
thtt Indian Ooriirntnftnt for tho Imperial (htntttmr of India. That 
NjHtoni, whlln adhering to the popular Hpnllln^ of very well-known 
plaottft, luob M Punjab, I'oona, Jhwuan, fro., employ* in nil othrr 
(nuhm tho vuw«1m with tho following uniform Hound*: — 

a, m in woman : <f, ** In father : i, m in kin t i 9 m In Intent 1 
0, m In oold t u, a* In bull 1 4, a* In ruin. 



LORD CLIVE 

CHAPTER I 

Early Yeabs 

Towabds the dose of the year 1744 there landed at 
Madras, is writer in the service of the East India 
Company, a young Englishman just entering the 
twentieth year of his existence, named Robert Clive. 

The earlier years of the life of this young man had 
not been promising. Born in 1725, near Market 
Drayton, in Shropshire, he had been sent, when three 
years old, to be cared for and educated at Manchester, 
by a gentleman who had married his mother's sister, 
Mr. Bayley of Hope Hall. The reason for this 
arrangement, at an age so tender, is not known. One 
seeks for it in vain in the conduct and character of 
his parents ; for although his father is described as 
irascible and violent, his mother was remarkable for 
her good sense and sweet temper. To her, Clive was 
wont to say, he owed more than to all his schools. 
But he could have seen but little of her in those early 
days, for his home was always with the Bayleys, even 
after the death of Mr. Bayley, and he was ever treated 
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there with kindness and consideration. After one or 
two severe illnossos, which, it 1m said, affected his con- 
stitution in after life, the young Robert, still of tender 
yearn, wan sent to Dr. Katon's private school at Lostooko 
in Cheshire : thonco, at eleven, he was romovod to Mr. 
Burslom's at Market Drayton. With this gentleman 
he remained a few years, and was then sunt to have 
a brief experience of a public school at Merohant 
Taylors'. Finally, he went to study at a private 
school kept by Mr. Sterling in Hertfordshire. Tbero 
he remained until, in 1743, he was nominated to be 
a writer in the service of the Kast India Company. 

The chief characteristics of Robert Olive at his 
soveral schools had been boldness and insubordination. 
He would not learn ; he belonged to a ' lighting caste'; 
he was the loader in all the broils and escapade* of 
schoolboy life ; the terror of the masters ; the spoiled 
darling of his schoolmates. lie learned, at all events, 
how to lead: for he was daring even to recklessness ; 
Dover lost his head ; was calmest when the danger 
wa« greatest ; and displayed in a hundred ways his 
predilection for a career of action. 

It is not surprising, then, that ho showed the 
strongest aversion to devote himself to the study 
which would have qualified him to follow his fatlior's 
profession. A seat at an attorney's desk, and the 
drudgery of an attorney's life, were to him as distaste- 
ful as they proved to be, at a later period, to the 
eldest son of Isaac Disraeli. He would have a career 
which promised action. If such wore not opon to him 
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in his native land, he would seek for it in other parts 
of the world. When, then, his father, who had some 
interest, and who had but small belief in his eldest 
son, procured for him the appointment of writer in 
the service of the East India Company, Robert Clive 
accepted it with avidity. 

Probably if he had had the smallest idea of the 
nature of the duties which were associated with that 
office, he would have refused it with scorn. He panted, 
I have said, for a life of action : he accepted a career 
which was drudgery under a tropical sun, in its most 
uninteresting form. The Company in whose service 
he entered was simply a trading corporation. Its 
territory in India consisted of but a few square miles 
round the factories its agents had established, and for 
which they paid an annual rental to the native govern- 
ments. They had but a small force, composed prin- 
cipally of the children of the soil, insufficiently armed, 
whose chief duties were escort duties and the manning 
of the ill-constructed forts which protected the Com- 
pany's warehouses. The idea of aggressive warfare 
had never entered the heads even of the boldest of the 
English agents. They recognized the native ruler of 
the province in which lay their factories as their over- 
lord, and they were content to hold their lands from 
him on the condition of protection on his part, and of 
good behaviour and punctual payment of rent on their 
own. For the combative energies of a young man 
such as Robert Clive there was absolutely no field on 
Indian soil. The duties devolving on a writer were 
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the duties of a olork ; to koop account* ; to take stock ; 
to make advance*; to ship cargoes; to see that no 
infringement of the Company's monopoly should occur. 
Ho was poorly paid ; his lifo wan a life of dull routine ; 
and, although after many years of toil the senior 
clerks were sometimes permitted to trade on their 
own account and thus to make largo fortunes, the 
opportunity rarely came until after many years of 
continuous suffering, and then generally when the 
climate liad exhausted the man's energies. 

To a young man of the nature of Hol>ort Clive suoli 
a life could not bo congenial ; and, in fact, lie hated 
it from the outset. lie had left Kngland early in 
j 743; his voyage had boon long and tiring: the ship 
on which ho sailed had put in at Itio, and was de- 
tained there nino months ; it remained anchored for 
a shorter period in St. Simon's Day ; and finally reached 
Madras only at the close of 1744. The delays thus 
occurring completely exhausted tho funds of the young 
writer: ho was forced to borrow at heavy interest 
from tho captain : the friend at Madras, to whom he 
had letters of introduction, had quitted that place. 
The solitary compensating advantage was this, that 
his stay at liio had enabled him to pick up a smatter- 
ing of Portuguese. 

We see him, at length arrived, entering upon those 
hard and uninteresting duties to undertake which ho 
had refused a life of far less drudgery in Kngland in 
a congenial climate and under a sun more to bo desired 
than dreaded. Cast looso in the profession he had 
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selected, separated from relatives and friends, he had 
no choice but to enter upon the work allotted to him. 
This he did sullenly and with no enthusiasm. How 
painful was even this perfunctory performance ; how 
keenly he felt the degradation — for such he deemed it 
— may be judged from the fact recorded by his contem- 
poraries and accepted by the world, that for a long time 
he held aloof from his companions and his superiors. 
These in their turn ceased after a time to notice 
a young man so resolute to shun them ; and although 
with time came an approach to intercourse, there 
never was cordiality. It is doubtful, however, whether 
in this description there has not mingled more than 
a grain of exaggeration. We have been told of 
his wayward nature : we have read how he insulted 
a superior functionary, and when ordered by the 
Governor to apologize, complied with the worst pos- 
sible grace: how, when the pacified superior, wishing 
to heal the breach, asked him to dinner, he refused 
with the words that although the Governor had ordered 
him to apologize, he did not command him to dine 
with him: how, one day, weary of his monotonous 
existence, and suffering from impecuniosity, he twice 
snapped a loaded pistol at his head; how, on both 
occasions, there was a misfire; how, shortly after- 
wards, a companion, entering the room, at Olive's 
request pointed the pistol outside the window and 
pulled the trigger ; how the powder ignited, and how 
then Clive, jumping to his feet, exclaimed, ( I feel I am 
reserved for better things.' 
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Those stories have boon told with an iteration which 
would soom to stamp thorn an beyond contradiction. 
But tho publication of Mr. Forrest's records of tho 
Madras Presidency (1890) proHontH a view altogether 
different. Tho reader must understand that the Board 
at Fort St. David — at that time the ruling froard in 
tho Madras Presidency — is reporting, for transmission 
to Europe, an account of a complaint of assault made 
by tho Key. Mr. Fordyco against Clivo. 

It would appear from this that Mr. Fordyco was 
a coward and a bully, besides being in tnany other 
rospoots an utterly unfit member of society. It had 
come to dive's oars that this man had said of him, in 
tho presence of others, that he, (Hive, was a coward 
and a scoundrel ; that tho reverend gentleman had 
shaken his cane over him in tho presence of Mr. Levy 
Moses; and had told Captain Cope that ho would 
break every bone in his (Clivo's) skin. In his deposi- 
tion Clivo statod that these repeated abuses so irritated 
him, ' that he oould not forbear, on mooting Mr. For- 
dyco at Cuddaloro, to roproaoh him with his behaviour, 
which, ho told him, was so injurious ho could bear it 
no longer, and thereupon struck him two or three 
times with his cane, which, at last, Mr. Fordyco 
returned and then closed in with him, but that they 
wero presently parted by Captain Luoas.' 

The Board, in giving its judgement on the case, 
recapitulated the many offences committed by 
Mr. Fordyco, the great provocation he had given to 
Clive, and suspended him. With regard to Clivo they 
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recorded : 'lest the same,' the attack on Fordyce, ( should 
be to Mr. Olive's prejudice, we think it not improper 
to assure you that he is generally esteemed a very 
quiet person and no ways guilty of disturbances.' It 
is to be inferred from this account that, far from 
deserving the character popularly assigned to him, 
Clive, in the third year of his residence in India, was 
regarded by his superiors as a very quiet member of 
society. 

Still, neither the dimate nor the profession suited 
him. *I have not enjoyed,' he wrote to one of his 
cousins, i a happy day since I left my native country.' 
In other letters he showed how he repented bitterly 
of having chosen a career so uncongenial Gradually, 
however, he realized the folly of kicking against the 
pricks. He associated more freely with his colleagues, 
and when the Governor, Mr. Morse, sympathizing with 
the young man eating out his heart from ennui, opened 
to him the door of his considerable library, he found 
some relief to his sufferings. These, at last, had reached 
their term. Before Clive had exhausted all the books 
thus placed at his disposal, events occurred which 
speedily opened to him the career for which he had 
panted. 



CHAPTER II 
Southern India in 1744 

It will contribute to tho hotter understanding of 
tho narrative of tho events which plunged tho English 
into war in 1 745, if wo tako a bird's-eye view of the 
peninsula generally, particularly of the Houthern por- 
tion, a* it appeared in the year preceding. 

Of India generally it is Nufllcient to May that from 
the year 1707, when the Kmporor Aurangzob died, 
authority had boon relaxing to an extent whioh was 
rapidly bringing about tho disruption of the bond* 
that held Moeiety together. The invasion of Nadir 
ShAh followed by the Hack of Delhi in 1 739 had givoa 
the Mughal dynasty a blow from which it nevor 
rallied. Thenceforward until 1761, when tho third 
battle of PAnipat completed the catastrophe, tho 
anarchy was almost universal. Authority was to 
the strongest. The Halluslian motto, * Alieni appetens 
sui profusus/ was the rule of almost i^vory noble; 
the agriculturists had ovorywhnru abundant reason 
to realize 'that the buffalo was to the man who held 
the bludgeon V 

1 Tim Uto Lord Lftwronoo tiood to toll mo Mutt whon ho wm 
JUtlng MutflNlrntit and (Jol tailor of J'Anfjmt in 1836, tho nittlvoN 
woro In tho 1ml) it of dowrlhlng tho UwIonniionn of tho porlod whioh 
ooiiMod In x8i8 by u«ii»u tho oxprowdvo phrnNo 1 havo quotod. 
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The disorder had extended to the paxt of India 
south of the Vindhyan range which was then known 
under the comprehensive term of the Deccan. When 
Aurangzeb had conquered many Stibahs, or provinces, 
of Southern India, he had placed them under one 
officer, to be nominated by the Court of Delhi, and 
to be called Stibahdfir, or chief of the province. As 
disorder spread after his death the Siibahd&rs and 
inferior chiefs generally began to secure themselves 
in the provinces they administered. The invasion of 
Nadir Sh&h made the task generally easy. In the 
Deccan especially, Chin Eilich KMn, the chief of 
a family which had served with consideration under 
Akbar and his successors, whose father had been 
a favourite of Aurangzeb, who had himself served 
under that sovereign, and who had obtained from 
the successors of Aurangzeb the titles of Nizdm-ul- 
Miilk and Asaf Jih, took steps to make the Siibahd&r- 
ship of Southern India hereditary in his family. The 
territories comprehended under the term 'Deccan' 
did not, it must be understood, include the whole of 
Southern India. Mysore, Travancore, Cochin were 
independent. But they comprehended the whole of 
the territories known now as appertaining to the 
Niz&m, with some additions ; the country known as 
the i Northern Circ&rs * ; and the Karn&tik. 

But the Karn&tik was #iot immediately under the 
government of the Sfibahd&r. It was a subordinate 
territory, entrusted to a Naw&b, bounded to the north 
by the river Gundlakamma; on the west by the chain 
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of mountain* which Moparato it from MyMoro ; to tho 
Mouth hy tho pommommIoom of tho Mamo kingdom (am It 
then waM) and by Tanjoro; to tho oaMt by tho moa. 
1 havo not mentioned tho kingdom of Triohlnopoli 
to tlin Month, for tho N aw Aim of tho KarnAtik claimed 
that ilm thoir own, and, am wo Mhall moo, hail occupied 
tho fortroMM of that name during tho poriod, prior to 
1 744, of which I am writing. 

It will ho Moofi then, that, at thin poriod, whllMt the 
nominal rulor of tho Doooan waM (Jhin Kflioh KhAn, 
bottnr known m NixAin-ul-MAlk, am I nhall hereafter 
Mtylo him, tho NawAh of tho KarnAtik, who ruled tho 
land* bordering on tho Hoa, inoluding tho Kngllah 
Mottlnmoftt of Mad ran and tho French Mottlomont of 
Pnndiehorry, waM a vory powerful Mubordinato. Tho 
oflloo ho hold had likowiMo como to ho regarded am 
hereditary. And it wan through tho failuro of tho 
horoditary lino, that tho troubloM came, which gave to 
Robert Olive tho opportunity to develop tho qualities 
which lay dormant within him. 

Hoforo 1 procood to doMoriho thoMO ovutitM, it Moomo 
advi*ahlo to May a fow wohIm regarding tho two Mottlo- 
mcntM to which I havo junt roforrod ; of tho principle* 
which actuated thoir ohiofM; and of tho oauMol which 
brought thorn into colliMioti. 

Tho KngliMh had mado a fli'Mt Mottlcmont on the 
fJoromandol coaMt in tho year 162,5 *t * Mmall place, 
Momo thirty-Mix miloM to tlio north of MadraM, known 
now hm Armagon. Hovon yearn later they obtainod 
from tho KAjA of Hinnagar a Miuall grant of land, called 
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by the natives Chennapatanam from the village con- 
tained thereon. They re-named the place Madras, 
and built there a fort round their storehouses which 
they named Fort St. George. In 1653 the Company 
in London raised the agency at Madras to the position 
and rank of a Presidency. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the establishment there counted 
a population of 300,000 souls. In 1744 the town con- 
sisted of three divisions : that to the south (the White 
Town) extending about four hundred yards in length 
from north to south, and about one hundred yards in 
breadth. There resided the Europeans, mainly English. 
They had there about fifty houses, two churches, one 
of them Catholic ; likewise the residence of the chief 
of the factory. All these were within the enclosure 
called Fort St. George. That somewhat pompous title 
represented merely a slender wall, defended by four 
bastions and as many batteries, very slight and de- 
fective in their construction, and with no outworks to 
defend them. This division was generally known as 
the i White Town.' To the north of it, and contiguous, 
was another division, much larger and worse fortified, 
principally tenanted by Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants, called the Black Town. Beyond this, again to 
the north, was a suburb, where the poorer natives 
resided. These three divisions formed Madras. There 
were likewise to the south, about a mile distant from 
the White Town, two other large villages, inhabited 
solely by natives ; but these were not included within 
that term. The English at this period did not exceed 

b % 
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throe hunrlrod in number, and of tliono two-third* wore 
•oldiorn, but few of whom had aeon a shot ilrod *. 

Tho Knglinh colony in Mad raw wan a trading colony. 
Not one of itn momborM, up to thirt period, had tho 
nmallont thought of embroiling their proHidonoy in tho 
diHputfM which wore frequent amongut tho nativo 
chioftainH. Thoy winhnd to bo lot alono ; to remain 
at peace ; to conciliate friendnhip and goodwill. Thoy 
wore content to acknowledge the lord* of tho noil an 
their manton* ; to pay for the protection they enjoyed 
at their hand* by a willing obedience; to ward off 
their anger by apologion and pronontn. 

But there wo* a French colony alno on the name 
coatit, and in that a different policy had begun to pre- 
vail. In the year 1672 the King of H(japur had Hold 
to Home French trader*, led by a very remarkable man, 
Franoin Martin, a tract of land on the Coromandol 
ooaHt, eighty-nix miloM to the Mouth-nouth-woot of 
Mad ran. On thin tract, clone to the una, wan a little 
village called by the nativon 1'uduchori. Thin tho 
French Hottlor* enlarged and beautified, and made 
their chief place of roHidonoo and trade, Uy degree* 
tho name wan corrupted to I'ondiohorry, a title under 
which it became famou*, and under which it in utill 
known. 

Ho long an M. Martin lived, the policy of the French 
Ncttlcm watt nimilar to that of the Knglinh at Mad ran. 
Nor did it immediately change when Martin died 
(December 30, 1706). tip to 173,';, when M. Henoit 

* Vide Orin<*'» Military t\f lndotian (Million 1773), vol. I. p. 6«j. 
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Dumas was appointed Governor-General of the French 
possessions in India (for they had besides possessions 
on the Malabar coast and at Chandranagar, on the 
Htigli, in Bengal) it was in no way departed from. 
M. Dumas, however, almost immediately after his 
assumption of office, adopted the policy of allying 
himself closely with native princes ; of taking part 
in their wars; with the view of reaping therefrom 
territorial and pecuniary advantage. This policy, 
of which he was the inventor, was, we shall see, 
carried to the most extreme length by his successor, 
M. Dupleix. 

It will clear the ground for the reader if we add 
that the prosperity of the rival settlements was greatly 
affected by the action of their respective principals in 
Europe. On this point all the advantages lay with 
the English. For, whilst the Company of the Indies 
at Paris, and, it must be added, the French Govern- 
ment likewise, starved their dependency in India, and 
supplied them with inefficient and often ill-timed 
assistance, the East India Company, and the Govern- 
ment of the King of England, made a far better 
provision for the necessities of Madras., 

It must, however, in candour be admitted that at 
the outset the French were better supplied with men 
and money than the English. Until the importance 
of the quarrel was recognized in Europe it became 
then a contest between the natural qualities of the 
men on the spot — a test of the capabilities of the 
races they represented. 
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I turn now, aftor thin briof explanation of tho po«i- 
iion in Houthorn India in 1744, to diwcribo tho oaunoii 
which 1<m1 to tho eataHtropho which auporvonod vory 
Nhortly aftor tho arrival in India of tho horo of this 
hiHtory. 



CHAPTER HI 

How the War in the KaknAtik affected the 
French and English Settlements 

The trouble came from the Karn&tik. The family 
of the chief who had held the position of Naw&b at 
the time of the death of Aurangzeb had adopted the 
new fashion, then becoming universal, of making the 
post hereditary in his family. Saddat-ull£ Kh&n, 
the Naw&b in question, had himself been regularly 
appointed in 1710 by the court of Delhi After a 
peaceful rule of twenty-two years he had died (173a) 
without issue, after having appointed his nephew, 
Dost Ali, to succeed him as Naw&b, the younger 
brother of Dost All, Bakar All, to be governor of the 
fort and district Of Vellore ; and Ghul&m Hus&i, the 
nephew of his favourite wife, better known as Chdnda 
S&hib, to be Diw&n, or prime minister, to his suc- 
cessor. 

These dispositions were carried out. But they 
were by no means pleasing to the Stibahd&r of the 
Deccan, the Niz&m-ul-Mtilk to whom the reader has 
been introduced. That eminent nobleman was not 
content that his subordinates should act as he was 
prepared to act himself. His sanction had not been 
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obtained to the tranaaction. He uncd then hi* influence 
at Delhi to prevent the confirmation winch, even in 
thoHO d'mturbod timen, every chieftain nought to 
obtain for ayory aet of Hpoliation. For the moment 
ho proceeded no further. JIo wan content to leave 
Doat AH in the portion of a nobleman ruling without 
the authority of bin licgo lord, himnolf, or of the 
maator of both, the court of Delhi. 

Nizum-ul-Mfilk had juntly thought that time would 
avenge him. Four yearn after Iuh acooHHion, the 
death of the ruler of Trichinopoli induced Dont 
All to Bond an army under Iuh Hon Hafdar Ali and 
Ium Diw&n Ohfinda Hrthib, to capture that fortrcMH. 
Under the pretence of collecting revenue thone two 
princeH vinitod Madran an<l l'ondichcrry in their pro- 
greHM Houthwardn, and at the latter place ('hAnda 
Hahib entered into thonc intimate relationn with the 
French which were to influence greatly the ovontH 
which were to follow. They proceeded thence to 
Trichinopoli und took poHHonnion of the fortrenn, the 
widowed queen having, it in Haid, fallen in love with 
Chdnda Sahib. The latter remained there an governor, 
whilnt Hafdar Ali returned to Iuh father at Arcot. 

The now Diwfin appointed in the places of (Jhanda 
Sdhib, Mir Anad, began at once to hminuate chargeH 
of ambition againnt bin predoceHHor, and oxprcHHed 
his opinion that (Mm] a Hdhib, once ruler of Trichi- 
nopoli, would not eanily let go hi» hold. In thin 
opinion ho wan Hupported by the NawAh'n ehhrnt Hon, 
Safdar Jang. DoubtlobH they were right, but their 
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utterances, freely expressed, served only to put 
Ch&nda S&hib on his guard ; and he commenced to 
store the fortress with provisions. 

The acquisition of Trichinopoli by the Naw&b of 
the Karn&tik had served only to inflame the mind 
of his liege lord, Niz&m-ul-Mulk, against him. For 
a time, however, the disorders in Northern India, the 
threatened invasion of Nadir Sh&h, and, finally, that 
invasion, held his hand. At last, however, his wrath 
over-mastered his judgement, and, in 1739, at the very 
time when the invasion of Nadir Sh&h was in full 
swing, he gave permission to the Mar&th&s to attack 
Trichinopoli. In May of the following year, 1740, 
consequently, a Mar&thi army of 10,000 men, led by 
Baghuji Bhonsla, entered the Karn&tik, met the 
hurriedly raised force of Dost All at the Damalcherri 
Pass, defeated it with great slaughter, and took 
prisoner the Diw&n, Mir Asad. Dost Ali was among 
the slain. The victors, then, listening to the per- 
suasions of their prisoner, the Diw&n, agreed to quit 
the province on receiving a payment, at stated 
intervals, of a total sum of ten million of rupees. 
Safdar Ali was then proclaimed Naw&b at Arcot, 
and Ch&nda S&hib proceeded thither to do him 
homage. 

During the preceding two years the French 
governor of Pondicherry, M. Dumas, had so strength- 
ened the fortifications of that town, that it had come 
to be regarded by the natives as impregnable. 
During the Mar&th& invasion, then, Ch&nda S&hib 
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had sent thither his family, and his example had 
been followed by Hafdar AH. After the installation 
of tho latter at A root, tho two princes proceeded to 
visit tho French governor, who gave them a Jtmg- 
uifieent reception. On leaving. Hafdar All took with 
him his family, whilst OhAnda NAhib, still suspecting 
danger, directed bin own wives to remain at J'oiicH- 
oherry until events should more clearly develop 
thciuHclvcH. 

He had not to wait long. Hafdar AH, JcalouH of 
bin prosperity, had induced the MarAthAs, never un- 
willing, to make a fresh incursion into the KarnAtik, 
and to dispose of OhAnda HAhib. In December of 
the same year then, just four years before Olive 
landed in India, those warriors entered the province, 
so deceived OhAnda HAhib as to induce him to sell 
them the ample stores of grain he had collected, and, 
as soon as they had received them, laid siege to 
Triehinopoli. OhAnda HAhib sustained a siege of 
nearly three months with great resolution, but then, 
his remaining stores of grain having boon exhausted, 
was forced to surrender (March art, 1741). The 
MarAthAs, having plundered tho town, departed for 
HAtAra, taking with them OhAnda HAhib in close 
custody, and leaving one of their most famous leaders, 
of whom we shall hear further, MorAri ItAo, with 
14,000 of their bout troops, to guard the place, and 
to act as discretion or greed might suggest. 

The events I have recorded had encouraged among 
the nobles of the province a spirit of disorder in 
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sympathy with the times. No man felt quite safe. 
Safdar All himself, but half reassured, sent for safety 
his family to the custody of the English at Madras, 
whilst, quitting the comparatively defenceless Arcot, 
he took up his abode in the strong fortress of Vellore. 
There his treasures had been stored, and there Mur- 
tiz& AH, who had married his sister, was governor. 
This man was treacherous, cowardly, and very am- 
bitious. No sooner had he understood that his 
relationship by marriage did not shield him from 
the payment of money due to the Nawdb, than he 
proceeded to debauch the army, and to enlist on his 
side the neighbouring nobles. He then poisoned his 
brother-in-law. The poison not taking immediate 
effect, he persuaded a Pat&n to stab the Naw&b to 
the heart. He then declared himself Naw&b. 

He was proclaimed alike at Vellore and Arcot. 
But his usurpation did not last long. Even in those 
days there was a public conscience, and the murder 
he had committed had been too brutal not to arouse 
indignation. The army rose against him. Fearing 
for his life, he disguised himself in woman's clothes, 
and escaped to Vellore. 

On the flight of Murtizd All becoming known the 
army proclaimed Saiyud Muhammad KMn, the son 
of Safdar AH, then residing at Madras under the 
protection of the English, to be Naw&b. The young 
prince and his mother were at once removed to the 
fort of Wandiwash, the ruler of which had married 
his father's sister. 
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It wan thiH moment that NiyJlm-ul-Mfilk choao an 
this time to intervene. Nutcring Arcot at the head 
of a largo army (March, 1743) ho completely pacified 
ihn province; then, marching on Triohinopoli, com- 
pelled the MartiihtflH to yield it and to evacuate the 
Karntfltik. PoMHOHHing hiniHolf of the perHon of the 
newly proclaimed Nawrtb, whom lie declined to 
recognize, he proclaimed bin own commander-in-chief, 
JChojA Abdullah, to he Nawrtb of the KarnAtik, and 
then returned to (Joloonda. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the province KhojA 
Abdullah, a ntrong man, never took up the govern- 
ment of the KarnAtik. He had returned with bin 
maHter to (Jolconda, and had made there bin prepara- 
tion to net out. On the very morning which he had 
choMon for that ptirpoHo he wan found dead in hm 
bed. It wan clear that he had bcenpoiHonod. Huh- 
picion fell at once upon the nobleman who had 
originally been au urgent candidate for the oHicc, and 
'who now obtained it. lie wiin au experienced Holdier 
of good family, wIioho name wan Anwar-ud-dln. 

NizAm-ul-Mrtlk knew that the appointment would 
not be popular in the province ho long an there 
ahould remain alive any member of thu family of 
HaAdat-ulhl. lie had therefore announced that tho 
appointment of Anwar-ud-dfn wan provinional, and 
that the young prince, Haiyu<l Muhammad, already 
proclaimed Nawflh, Hhould Nucceed to that pent on bin 
arriving at the age of manhood, remaining during 
the interval under the guardiauHhip of Anwar-ud-din, 
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to be by him instructed in the art of governing. 
Anwar-ud-din promised to carry out the will of his 
liege lord, and on his arrival in the Karnatik, assigned 
to the young prince the fort of Arcot, with a sufficient 
retinue of Pat&n soldiers. There the boy remained, 
treated with the deference due to his position. 

But he was doomed. A few weeks after his arrival 
at Arcot it devolved upon him to preside at the 
wedding of one of his near relations. Amongst those 
who came to the ceremony was the murderer of his 
father, Murtiz& Ali, laden with presents for the bride- 
groom. Strange as it may seem, the murderer was 
courteously received. But shortly after his entrance 
within the fort an unseemly disturbance was created by 
the disorderly entrance into the presence of thirteen 
Pat&n soldiers, who insolently demanded payment 
of the arrears they alleged to be due to them. With 
some difficulty they were forcibly ejected. But in 
the evening, as Anwar-ud-dln approached, attended by 
his courtiers and preceded by his guards, these thir- 
teen Patans managed to mingle with the latter, and 
one of them, rushing towards the dais on which was 
the chair occupied by the young prince, ascended the 
steps leading to it, and, in a supplicatory attitude, 
made as though he would throw himself at his feet 
and demand pardon for the offence of the morning. 
But instead of this he plunged his dagger, which he 
had concealed on his person, into the prince's heart. 
He was almost instantly cut down by the attendants. 
The confusion was extreme. Suddenly it was dis- 
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covorod that MurtixA Alt bad quitted tho fort, had 
mounted bin borne, and, accompanied by bin armed 
follower^ had galloped toward* Volloro. HuMpioion 
naturally fell upon thin proved murderer, and the 
noblcH generally endeavoured to exculpate thomHolvoH 
at bin expexiHe. 

Hut MUHpieion fell likewmo upon Anwar-ud-dfn. 
Who, no much an he, would benefit by the death of 
Haiyud M uhammad ? J le wan practically only guardian 
to the young prince, lwund to renign Iuh ofllco as noon 
an the latter nhould attain bin majority. Nor were 
them) HUHpicioim IcHMcncd when it wan found that 
Nizflm-ul-MAlk at once traiiMinitted to Anwar-ud-d(n 
a complete commiHMion an NawAb of Arcot. Vainly 
did the Nawfib deny all complicity in the bloody 
deed. MurtizA Ali wan nilent. 'It wan Hupponcd,' 
wrote Mr. Orme, ' that the only proof* he could have 
brought againnt Anwar-ud-dfn would at the same time 
have condemned hiniHolfV And thin probably waN true. 

Huch then waM the {political potation in Southern 
India when (Hive landed at Madra* in 1744. Tho 
titular Kmperor of Delhi wan Muhammad Hhtfllt, ntill 
reeling under the eoiiNoqiionac* of the iiiva*ion of 
Nadir HI1AI1 and the Hack of Delhi but (Ivo nhort yean* 
previounly. The HGbahdAr of the Deccan wa* Htill 
NiKilm-ul-MAlk, poHHe**iiig fulfilment iuiluenoe to 
have Neeured (he miccoHNion in Southern India for Iuh 
second Hon, Nanir Jang 1 . Tho Nawdb of the Karndtik, 

1 KUlol'M Ui»U#v qf Jtuita a* told by ib own JliiUariam, vol. vlll. 
p. 113. 
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styled officially, of Arcot, was a stranger to the 
province, the unpopular and suspected Anwar-ud-din. 
His authority there was not very secure. There were 
many pretenders waiting for the first mishap: amongst 
them his confederate in the murder of Saiyud Mu- 
hammad; Ch&nda S&hib, still in confinement at 
S&t&ra; and many others. The elements of danger 
abounded everywhere. There were few petty chiefs 
who did not dub themselves * Nawfibs,' and aspire to 
positions higher than those held by them at the 
moment. The match alone was wanting to produce 
a general flame. 

Under ordinary circumstances this state of affairs 
would not necessarily have affected the European 
settlers on the coast. But for them, too, the crisis 
"was approaching. In 1740 the death of the Emperor, 
Charles VI, had thrown the greater part of Europe 
into a blaze. Three years later England had entered 
the field as an upholder of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The news of this intervention, which necessitated war 
with France, reached India towards the close of 1744, 
and immediately affected the relations towards one 
another of the rival settlements on the Coromandel 
coast. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE FORTUNES OF ROBERT CLIVK WEHE AFFEOTKD 

hy the llmnuiTivM dktwkkn the Vhknoii and 
Knulibii ik South k iin India 

Tiirc oventH narrated in tho aooond and third 
chapters must bo Htudiod by the reader who wishes to 
understand tho India of 1744-6^ — tho India which 
wan to bo tho field for tho oxoreiso of tho energies of 
tho horo of this biography. It waH an India, lio will 
floo, differing in all respects from tho India of tho 
proHont day: an India which may not improperly bo 
termed an AlHatia, in which, at* wo have hooii, murder 
wa« rampant, and every man fought for bin own 
hand. What it then wan it would be again were tho 
English to leave the people to their own devices. 

In tho autumn of 1 744 tho Governor of Pondieherry, 
M. Duplcix, who had succeeded Dumas in October, 
J 741, received a despatch from hit* Directors notifying 
that a war with England was impending; requiring 
him to diminish his expenditure; to cease to continue 
to fortify Pondieherry ; and to act with the greatest 
caution. A little later they wrote to say that war 
had actually boon declared, that they had instructed 
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the Governor of the Isle of France to proceed to the 
Indian Seas with a squadron he was preparing ; and 
that they required him to second that officer, M. de 
la Bourdonnais, in his enterprise. Fearing, however, 
that La Bourdonnais might arrive off the coast only 
after some mischief had been done, they specially 
urged Dupleix to endeavour to arrange with the 
Governor of Madras that the war in Europe should not 
extend to the two settlements in India. 

Similarly, the Governor of Madras, Mr. Morse, had 
received information and instructions from his masters. 
They were, however, of a nature differing in some 
respects from those received by the French authorities. 
They were to the effect that war had been declared ; 
that he might at any moment expect the arrival of 
Commodore Barnett with a strong squadron off Madras, 
and that that squadron would be employed for the 
annihilation of the French commerce and the destruc- 
tion of their possessions. It is easy to see, then, that 
when Morse received from the French Governor a 
proposal that the two settlements should preserve 
neutrality, he was compelled to decline it. 

Thus threatened, for the reply of Mr. Morse led him 
to believe that the English would use their advantage 
to the utmost, Dupleix appealed to the common suze- 
rain of the two settlements, to the Nawdb Anwar-ud- 
dfn. He reminded him of the long-standing friendship 
between the rulers of the French settlement and his 
predecessors ; how the French, in times of danger and 
difficulty, had ever extended their hospitality to the 

c 
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NawAbs and their friend* ; and represented in a strik- 
ing manner the disadvantage which must accrue to the 
ruler* of the Karnatilc if the foreign settlements were 
to bo permitted to wage war upon one another, for the 
reason that their respective nations had quarrelled in 
Europe. The mind of the NawAb wan much impressed 
by this cogent reasoning, lie had no idea of the 
fighting qualities of the settlers. They had up to that 
time behaved as peaceful traders, deferential to the 
lords of the soil. He would that they should remain 
so. He therefore informed Mr. Morse that he would 
not permit an infraction of the peace between the two 
nations on the soil of the Karnatik. 

For the moment the plague was stayed. Commodore 
Barnctt's squadron arrived, intercepted and captured 
the French merchantmen, but could not attempt any- 
thing against I'ondiohorry. In April, J746, Harnett 
died, and the command devolved upon Commodore 
Peyton. In June of the same year Peyton heard 
that some French vessels had been seen off Ceylon. 
They must be, he thought, the squadron of La Hour- 
donnais. lie proceeded, then, to cruise off Negapatam 
to intercept it. On July 6, the two squadrons came in 
contact. They fought that afternoon and the next 
morning. After an indecwive combat on the 7th, the 
Knglish commodore, finding that one of his best ships 
had sprung a leak, sheered oil', and made sail for 
Trincomalee, leaving to the Frenchmen all the honours 
and advantage of the day. On the evening of the 8th 
of July the French squadron anchored off l'ondiohorry. 
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The result of the conference between the Admiral of 
the fleet and the Governor of Pondicherry was a reso- 
lution that the former should attack Madras, aided by 
the soldiers supplied by the latter. On the evening of 
the 1 2th of September, 1745, the French fleet sailed for 
Madras, arrived within cannon-shot of the English fort 
on the 15th at mid-day ; La Bourdonnais then landed 
1,100 European soldiers, some sip&hfs, and a few 
Africans, and summoned the place to surrender. 

Madras was in no position to resist him. The 
only chance possessed by Mr. Morse of saving the 
fort had lain in his obtainyig from the Naw&b the 
protection which the latter had afforded to Pondi- 
cherry when he himself had threatened that town. He 
had applied for that protection, but in such a manner 
as to ensure the rejection of his prayer. He had 
sent his messenger empty-handed into the presence 
of Anwar-ud-din, to demand as a right the pro- 
tection which that nobleman had granted to Dupleix 
as a favour. The Naw&b, probably waiting for the 
presents which, as an Indian prince, he expected from 
the petitioner, had given no reply when the fleet of La 
Bourdonnais appeared before Madras on the 15th of 
September. 

On the evening of the 19th the Governor sent a 
messenger to La Bourdonnais to treat. After much 
negotiation it was agreed that at noon of the day at 
which they had arrived, September 31, Fort St. George 
and the town of Madras should be surrendered to the 
French ; that the English garrison and all the English 
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in tho town should become prisoners of war ; that tho 
civil functionaries should bo sot free on their parole 
that they should not carry arms against Franco until 
they should bo regularly exchanged. There were other 
secret condition*, hut it in unnecessary to the narrative 
to refer to thcHo \ 

Tho capture of Madras by the French took com- 
pletely by surprise the NawAb Anwar-ud-din. On 
learning the movement* of the French against that 
place he had despatched a special messenger ordering 
them to desist. The letter ho conveyed reached 
Dupleix after Madras had been conquered, but whilst 
it remained still in the hands of La Hourdonnais. 
For a time he temporized with the NawAh, whilst he 
endeavoured to bring La Hourdonnais, with whom he 
had difficulties as to the disposal of the place, to 
reason. A terrific storm heralding the north-east 
monsoon settled the second question by compelling the 
French admiral to sail for the islands with the 
remnant of the Hoot it had scattered. On the 99th of 
October! Dupleix was sole director of French interests 
, in India and on the Indian seas. His negotiations 
with the NawAh were of a more complicated character. 
I lay particular strew* upon them here because it was 
his action with reference to that potentate which 
inverted the position theretofore held between the 
native of India and the European ; which called into 
the field the brilliant military qualities of Olive; 

1 For a norraut AMwmitt of thorn* mm* tho author'* HUUtry <\f th« 
Trtneh in India, a iidw adit ion of whloh U About to npooAr. 
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which necessitated the long straggle for predominance 
in Southern India between France and England. 

When day succeeded day and the Naw&b gradually 
came to the conviction that the audacious ruler of the 
French settlement had no real intention of transferring 
to him the conquest La Bourdonnais had made, he 
resolved to take it by force. He sent, therefore, his 
eldest son, Ma'afuz Khfin, with a force of about 
10,000 men, mostly cavalry, to enforce his demand* 
But, in face of the small French garrison occupying 
the place, these men soon discovered that they were 
powerless. When, with a great display of vigour, 
they had mastered the positions which secured a supply 
of water to the town, the garrison made a sortie and 
retook them. That was the first awakening. The 
second was more startling, more pregnant with conse- 
quences. A small force of 230 Europeans and 700 
natives, sent by Dupleix under the command of a 
trusted officer named Paradis to relieve Madras, 
encountered the entire army of Ma'afuz Kh&n on the 
banks of the river Adyar, close to the village of 
Mailapur, then and to the present day known as St. 
Thomd 1 , defeated it with great slaughter, the French- 
men wading breast-high through the water to attack 
the soldiers of the Naw&b. This victory, few in num- 
bers as were the victors, must ever be regarded as 
' pre-eminently a decisive battle. It brought into view, 

1 From the tradition mentioned by Bishop Heber and Professor 
H. H. Wilson, that it is the place where the Apostle St. Thomas is 
said to have been martyred on December 5, aj>. 58. 
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silently but surely, tho possibility of the conquest of 
India by one or othor of the two European powors on 
the Coromandol eoast. 

In a narrower sense it oonflrmod tho possession of 
Madras to Duploix. Thonooforth, as far as his oyo 
could »oo f ho had nought to fear in India. On tho 9th 
of Noveratar Paradis entered Madras ; he made then) 
now provisions for tho conquered English, confiscating 
all the merchandize that had been found within the 
town by La Bourdonnais. He thon ordered all tho 
English who should doolino to tako an oath of alle- 
giance to the French governor within four days to 
quit the town ; the English officials he pormittod to 
dispose of their property; thon to remove to Pondi- 
oherry as prisoners on parole. There were some amongst 
thorn who, possibly prescient of tho future, doolinod to 
su)mcrit>o to terms which would tie their hands. Thoso 
escaped to Fort Ht. David, a small fort purchased by 
the English in i6yi,closo to the important town of 
GAdalfir, sixteen miles to the south of Pondieherry. 
Amongst those was the young writer who had had but 
two years' experience of India, and who was called 
Hobort dive. 

Hardly had that yoting writor roaohed Fort Ht. 
David than he was called upon to share in its defence. 
It very soon became evident that the policy of Duploix 
was a root-and-branch policy ; that he was resolved 
to expel tho English from all their settlements. With 
respect to Fort Ht. David, howovor, he was foiled 
partly by the stupidity of his generals, partly by the 
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island stubbornness of the defenders. Four times did 
the French endeavour to take that small fort; four 
times, owing to circumstances upon which it is not 
. necessary to enter, did they fail. Meanwhile there 
arrived an English squadron under Admiral Griffin, 
and later, to reinforce him, a fleet and army under 
Admiral Boscawen (August 11, 1748). By this arrival 
the positions of the rivals on the coast became in- 
verted. From being besiegers the French became the 
besieged* For Boscawen at once laid siege to Pondi- 
cherry. 

Then began (August 19, 1748) the first siege of 
Pondicherry by the English troops, assisted to a 
certain extent by those of the Nawab. Many gallant 
deeds were performed on both sides. For a time 
Paradis was the soul of the defence. When he was 
killed, which happened whilst making a sortie on the 
nth of September, the entire labour of directing the 
necessary measures fell upon Dupleix. In the attack 
were many good men and true. Boscawen himself 
gave an example of daring which was universally 
followed. Amongst those who were specially re- 
marked was the hero of this book. A contemporary 
writer, whose journal 1 of the siege is before me, 
remarks regarding that young writer, that he ' served 
in the trenches on this occasion, and by his gallant 
conduct gave the first prognostic of that high military 
spirit, which was the spring of his future actions, 
and the principal source of the decisive intrepidity 

1 See Asiatic Annual Register for 180a. 
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and elevation of mind, whioh were his oharaetoristio 
endowments.' The efforts of the besiegors shattered, 
however, before the sturdy defence of the French. 
On the 17th of Ootobcr the English were forced to 
raise tho siege, leaving dead from the fire of the 
enemy or from sickness J 065 men. The English flout 
remained for a year off the coast, and then sailed for 
England : the garrison, formerly the garrison of Madras 
and of Fort St. David, retired to the latter place, 
carrying with it Robert Olive, soon to be joined there 
by one of the most distinguished men whoso careers 
have illustrated tho history of the English in India, 
Major Stringer Lawrence l . 

It is probable that, after the raising of the siege of 
Pondicherry, the French would have resumed their 
operations against Fort Ht. David, for, early in J 749, 
reinforcements in men and money had reached them. 
But before they could move, information reached them 
that, on the 7th of October, J 748, peace had been 
signed between the two nations at Aix-la-Chapolle. 
By the terms of this treaty the conquests mode by 
the two countries were to be restored. The French, 

1 Major Lawronno had arrived from ICittfland on tho 13th of 
January 1747, oommUMionud to aommand all lit* Company'* iroopf 
In India. From Mr. Forroat'n Madraa lluoorda wo And thai hla 
•alary nu Major wan £300 pur annum, and Aopaicodaa jwr month for 
othor MllowanmtH, lxi»l<lw» £70 por annum an third In <J<mn«ll, Jt 
waa ho who had ropulaod tho fourth attack mad* by th« French on 
Fort Ht. David in lira up ring of that y«ar. In th« oarly day* of ilia 
aiogu of I'ondlnhttrry ho had had tho mUfortuno to \m taken 
prlaonor. Itoloaaud by tho oondltionN of feby treaty of Alx*lu- 
Ohapollo, ho than rcMinnod command at Fori Ht. David. 
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therefore, instead of renewing their attack on Fort 
St. David, were compelled to restore Madras, its for- 
tifications undermined, and its storehouses empty 1 . 
This restoration was the more distasteful to them, when 
they found, as they very soon found, that from the 
force of events, the hostilities which had ceased in 
Europe were, by virtue of a legal fiction, to be con- 
tinued in India. They were still to fight the battle 
for supremacy, not as principals, but as allies of the 
native princes who, in the disorder accompanying the 
catastrophe of the Mughal empire, fought for their 
own hand, against the native allies of the English. 

1 Forrest, page 4. The report which he gives in cxtenso, minuted 
by the Council of the Madras Presidency, runs as follows : ' The 
condition we have received it (Madras) in is indeed very indif- 
ferent, the French having undermined the fortifications, and rifled 
it of all useful and valuable stores.' 

The official statement is quite opposed to the private accounts 
hitherto accepted as true. 



CHAITKR V 
Omve decides you the Career or a Soldier 

Before the condition* of tho troaty of Aix-la- 
Cbapollo bad become known in India, tho Knglfob 
governor of Fort Ht. David had despatched thence 
a Ninall foroo of 430 Knglwhrnen and J 000 Hipihi* to 
HHHint tho ox-K^jA of Tanjoro, who bad boon dethroned 
for grow* miaconduot, to recover bin kingdom. That, 
at loaftt, wan tho nominal roaaon. Tho ambition to 
obtain for tho Kngliah pOHHoiwion of Dovikota, a fort 
on tho rivor Kolrun, at tho point whoro tliat rivor 
run* into tho mm, wan tho truo oau»o of tho action. 
Tb« foroo wan commanded by Captain Cope, an officer 
of inferior merit. Clivo accompanied it at* a volunteer. 
Tho expedition failed from cauim* which it wan im- 
poNMiblo to combat. Tho ox-KrijA had no partisan*, 
ami tho HoaMon waH that of tho monnoon-ntormn. 

Htill tho idea wa* too popular to bo abandoned. 
After tho treaty between tho two nation* had reached 
India tho expedition wan therefore ronumod. Thin 
time Major l^awrenco, roloaHod by tho action of that 
treaty, aMumod tho command, lie took with him 
tho entire available Kuropoan foroo of the Company, 
leaving only a few to man tho defence*, ami giving 
(Jlivo a commiMHion for tho time only, to accompany 
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him as lieutenant, proceeded to Devikota by sea, landed 
his troops, and commenced to batter the place. On 
the morning of the fourth day a practicable breach 
was pronounced, and a storming party was ordered. 
By his conduct Clive had already won the esteem of 
Lawrence \ and it was to him that he gave command 
of the party. 

To lead a storming party is an honour full of 
danger. So found Clive on this occasion. Of the 
twenty-nine Europeans who composed it, twenty- 
six were swept away by the enemy's horsemen, the 
sip&hfs halting and witnessing the deed. Clive 
with the three survivors managed to join the main 
body which was advancing under Lawrence, and this 
body, repulsing a charge of cavalry which endeavoured 
to thwart it, pushed vigorously on, and stormed Devi- 
kota. Abandoning the cause of the ex-R&j&, Lawrence 
then made a treaty with the powers that were, in 
virtue of which Devikota was ceded to the East India 
Company, and the R&ja paid all the expenses of the 

1 The partiality which induced Lawrence to entrust Clive with 
so important a duty is to be found under his own hand. ' A man 
of undaunted resolution,' he writes in his memoirs, ' of a cool 
temper, and a presence of mind which never left him in the 
greatest danger. Born a soldier, for, without a military education 
of any sort or much conversing with any of the profession, from 
his judgement and good sense, he led an army like an experienced 
officer and a brave soldier, with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success. This young man's early genius surprised and 
engaged my attention, as weU before as at the siege of Devikota, 
where he behaved in courage and judgement much beyond what 
could have been expected from his years, and his success after- 
wards confirmed what I had said to so many people concerning 
him.* Cambridge's War in India, pp. 18-19. 
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war. The foreo returned to Fort St. David to find 
the flout of Admiral Bo*cawen *till off the ooa*t. 

Hut, during the abaenoo of tho Kngli*h troop*, there 
had occurred in the KarnAtik ona of tho*e revolutions 
which wore not uncommon in tho day* of tho di»- 
*olutlon of the Mughal empire. 

On the 17th of April, 1748, tho titular King of 
Delhi, Muhammad HhAh, had died. Hi* *on, Ahmad 
HhAh, had succeeded him. Hathor lo** than a month 
later, tho HfibahdAr of tho Doeean, the famou* NixAm- 
ul-Mt'ilk, al*o died. Ho had in hi* lifetime arranged 
that tho *uoooN*ion to tho inheritance of tho Doooan 
*hould devolve upon hi* *ooond won, Naefr Jang, and 
Ahmad Hit Ah at onco confirmed tho nomination 1 . Hut 
tho*o wore not tlto day* when a *uooo**ion to va*t 
powor and groat torrttorio* wont unoppo*ed. A 
elaimant to tho *ovoro»gnty of tho Doooan Moon ap- 
peared in tho ponton of Muxaffar Jang, grandson of 
tho late HftbahdAr, and at the moment holding the 
government of lltyapur. Not *ufllelontly powerful to 
pro** id* claim without a**i*tanoe Mussaffar Jang 
proceeded at onco to NAtAra, enliNtod the Mar 4th A* 
in hi* oau*o 9 por*uadod thorn to reloa*o OhAnda HAhib, 
and to mtpply him with troop*. The arrangement 
between tho two prince* wa* that, in ca*o of *uoee**, 
Muaallar Jang *hould hecome HtibahdAr of tho Doooan, 
OhAnda HAhib NawAb of tho KarnAttk. It i* noco**ary 
to *tato thoNo fact* clearly, booau*o the war, thu* 
initiated, formed tho ha*i* of tho continued ho*tilitie* 
1 miult'n UUhm tf/wdta, pp. im-81 vol. YilL 
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between the French and English after peace had been 
proclaimed in Europe. 

The reader may recollect that in the earlier part of 
this book 1 I have shown how Ch&nda S&hib had 
formed a very high opinion of the French and how 
he had cultivated their friendship. Resolving now 
to avail himself of former favours, he made overtures 
to Dupleix, and obtained from him promise of sub- 
stantial assistance. These promises were kept, and, 
towards the end of July, 1749, a detachment of 
French soldiers joined the armies of the two con- 
spirators at the Damalcherri Pass. A few days later 
(August 3) they met at Ambur the army of Anwar-ud- 
din, completely defeated it, slew Anwar-ud-din him- 
self, took prisoner his eldest son, the Ma afuz Kh&n 
who had been defeated by Paradis at St. Thom^, and 
forced the second son, Muhammad Ali, to save him- 
self by flight to Trichinopoli. Marching straight 
to Arcot, Muzaffar Jang proclaimed himself Subahd&r 
of the Deccan, and Ch&nda S&hib to be Naw&b of 
Arcot. As the French had espoused the cause of 
Ch&nda S&hib it was natural that the English should 
sustain the claims of the rival. This rival was 
Muhammad Ali, the son of the late Naw&b, just 
escaped froB\ the field of Ambtir. The two pre- 
tenders, whose cause had been adopted by the French, 
then proceeded to Pondicherry. There Dupleix, 
whose vision on political matters was remarkably 
clear, insisted that before committing themselves 
1 pp. 33-25. 
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further, thoy should rid thomsolvos of the only 
possible rival thon at largo, and should march against 
Triohinopoli. This thoy hesitated to do no long a* 
the Knglish fleet should remain off the coast. 

This wan tho situation when Lawrenco and Clivo 
rotumod from tho storming of Dovikota. Tho ohiof 
of tho English settlement was thon Mr. Floyor, a 
gontloman who had a groat droad of responsibility. 
Tho fighting party in tho Council of Fort Ht. David 
urged that Muhammad AH should be supported, that 
tho English fleet should remain off the coast, and that 
Triohinopoli should bo defended. The admiral do* 
olarod his willingness to remain if Mr. Floyor would 
only ask him. J!ut Floyor shrank from tho responsi- 
bility. Consequently tho fleet sailed on tho 1st of 
November, leaving behind 300 men as an addition 
to tho garrison. 

Tho very day after tho disappearance of tho Knglish 
fleet had booomo known (November a), Muxaffar Jang 
and Chdnda Sdhib, with their French allies, inarched 
towards Triohinopoli. Hut the two Indian prinoes 
had been most improvident, They had spent all their 
funds. To obtain more they assailed the strong 
fortress of Tanjoro, captured one of the gates of tho 
fortress, and forced the KojA to agree to pay them 
very large sums. Hut the wily prince, learning that 
Nasfr Jang was marching to his aid, managed to 
delay the chief payment until he had ascertained 
that tho HiibahdAr was within striking distance of 
tho place. Ho then point-blank refused to hand over 
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the money. The news of the approach of Nasir Jang 
spread disorder in the ranks of the armies of Muzaffar 
Jang and Ch&nda S&hib, and they hurriedly retreated 
on Pondicherry. 

Scenes of indescribable turmoil followed. In one 
of the skirmishes that ensued there occurred an 
event which, unpromising as it appeared at the out- 
set, proved the means of the temporary accomplish- 
ment of the plans of the two conspirators. In a 
skirmish Muzaffar Jang was taken prisoner and 
placed in irons by the Subahd&r. When in that 
position, however, he managed to corrupt three of 
the principal chiefs who followed the banner of that 
prince. Their schemes were communicated to Ch&nda 
S&hib and to his French allies. The result was that 
when the two rival armies joined battle at a place 
sixteen miles from the strong fortress of Gingi, which, 
meanwhile, the French under Bussy had captured, 
Nasir Jang s own levies turned against him and slew 
him ; released Muzaffar Jang, and acknowledged him 
Subahd&r of the Deccan. 

This event occurred on the 16th of December, 1750. 
Ch&nda S&hib himself carried the news of the ac- 
complished revolution from the battlefield to Pon- 
dicherry. The new Stibahd&r followed him, and, for 
a while, French interests seemed predominant in the 
Karn&tik. Then, for a moment, the tide seemed to 
ebb. On his way to Aurang&b&d Muzaffar Jang was 
slain by the very three conspirators who had com- 
passed the death of his predecessor. The French 
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troopi with tho force, commanded by the energetic 
Bussy, speedily avenged bis death, and caused Salibat 
Jang, tho third son of the late Nizim-ul-M&lk, to be 
proclaimed hit* successor. An ttussy with a force of 
French troopi* wan to remain with him a* bin pro- 
tector, it seemed a* though French influence wan 
destined to remain predominant in Southern India. 

And no but for one man it would have remained, 
increasing it* strength until it* roots had spread far 
and wide below tho surface. Thin, we believe, is the 
true lesson of the early part of this biography. It wan 
one man'M genius which, meeting tho French on the 
ground of their own Holoction, seized their idea, made 
it bin own, and worked it to their destruction. It wa* 
dive who hoisted Duplcix with his own petard. We 
shall now see bow. 

After the return of the troops from tbo conquest of 
Dcvikota, the Government of Fort Bt. David had 
appointed Clivo to be Commissary of tho foroos. 
Iteforo, however, be could assume tho duties of the 
of lice be bad fallen siek, and had been sent by the 
doctors for a cruise in the Iky of Bengal. On bin 
return thence in the early days of 1751 be found great 
demands on bis activity. It devolved on him to equip 
a force of 380 Knglisb and 300 sipAhfs, ordered, under 
Cope, to proceed to Tricbiuopoli, still threatened by 
the French and their allies. This accomplished, Olive 
was directed to accompany, as Commissary, a larger 
force of /joo English, 1000 sip&hfs, and 100 Africans, 
ordered, under Captain Gingons, for Volkonda, 38 miles 
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to the north-north-east of Trichinopoli, there to inter- 
cept a French force marching in that direction. 

Gingens was not a strong officer, and by gross mis- 
management he allowed the French to get the better 
of him. Clive, whose soldier's eye and martial instincts 
disapproved entirely of the evils he could not, from his 
position, prevent 1 , then and there quitted the force and 
returned to Fort St. David. 

The return of Clive was opportune. The new 
Governor, Mr. Saunders, a man of a large and com- 
prehensive intellect, was waiting the arrival of troops 
from England to fit out a new expedition of 80 
Englishmen and 300 sip&hf s to convoy provisions to 
Trichinopoli. He had no officer, however, to whom he 
dared entrust the command. A civilian of his Council, 
Mr. Pigot, was then deputed to lead the force the first 
forty miles, when it would be beyond the reach of 
hostile attack, and Clive volunteered to go with him. 
The force set out in July, 1751, and on the third day 
reached Verdachelam, the point indicated. Thence 
the two English civilians turned back as had been 
arranged, and, though attacked on the way by a swarm 
of native horsemen, reached Fort St. David in safety. 
The detachment then marched through a safe country 
to Trichinopoli. 

A few days later fresh troops arrived from Eng- 
land. Mr. Saunders was anxious to despatch these to 

1 Captain Dalton, who served under Captain Gingens, writes of 
him in his journal as ' a man of unfortunately jealous temper which 
made him mistrust the goodwill of any who offered to give him 
advice.' Vide Memoir qf Captain Dalton, 1886, pp. 93-4* 

D 
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reinforce tho troopn under flingon*, l>ut again tho wuno 
dilllculty proMontod iteolf. Meanwhile Clivo had de- 
liberately connidored bin ponition. An a civilian, ho 
hod had a career which did not natinfy him. Ah 
CommiMHary, it had boon bin fate to witno*w tho 
inofliciont loading of othorn, without any authority to 
intorforo. Ho folt within him tho power to command. 
Mm trannfor to tho military norvioo would, ho Maw, 
roliovo tho Governing Council from a great difliculty, 
and give him, powdbly, a command which ho could 
oxorciHo for tho benefit of bin country. Very noon did 
ho decide. Mr. Haundorn, whono appreciation of him 
waH not inferior to that of Major I Jiwronoo, nanctioned 
tho trannfor of bin name to tho military lint, bestowed 
upon him tho comminHiou of captain ', and directed liim 
to proceed at once, with a detachment of the few troop* 
available, to Dovikota, to place hiiUHolf there under tho 
order* of Captain Clarke, whose total force would thuN 
bo augmented to 100 Knglwh, 50 MipdhfN, and onofleld- 
pioco. Tho two oilicerM were then to march with thin 
detachment to Trichinopoli. There Clivo wan to take 
•took of tho position and report to Mr. Haundon*. 
Thia happened towards tho end of July, 1751, 

1 Tho oritur of Appointing Olivet run an follow* 1 'Mr. Robert 
(lllvo, who him Intoly houn vory NorvlcoAhlo In ooiHluotliitf Nnv«ml 
pnrtl«« to cmnip, offering to «o, without Any <ionMhJtirAtlon of jmy, 
pn>vl<l<»<l ww will i(i vit him a Hrovot to tmtitlo hint to tho rank of 
a (Japtnln, m ho wam Hit Oflloor At tho H1«k« <»f J'owlhihory, And 
AlmoMt tho wholo tlmu of tho Wai*, Attri <li»tJnKi»l»ho<l hltnwlf 
on mAtiy oooakIoii*, It 1m oonooivoo! thnt thU OfiUwr may \m of Noma 
Nttrvlw, Atid, thoroforti, now ordered tlini a lii«v#t im drAWU out, 
Atul glv#u him/ Forrtwfc. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Fibst Year of Soldiering at Trichinopoli 
and Arcot 

The state of affairs in Trichinopoli was sufficient to 
cause considerable alarm as to the result of the war. 
Ch&nda S&hib was besieging that fortress with a very 
large native force, aided by 900 Frenchmen. His 
rival, Muhammad All, depended solely on the 600 
English who were assisting him, for of his own troops 
there were but 5000, and of these 3000 were horse- 
men. 

But that which most impressed Clive when he 
arrived there with Captain Clarke early in August was 
the depression which filled the minds of the native 
prince and the English soldiers. The treasury of 
Muhammad All was exhausted, and he despaired of 
success. The English soldiers had no confidence in 
their leaders, and, with a few exceptions 1 , the leaders 
had no confidence in themselves. To rouse leaders 
and men from their apathy Clive felt that something 
startling must be attempted. Not indeed at Trichino- 
poli, for Captain Gingens, who commanded there, 
though a brave man, was scarcely equal to taking 

1 One of these exceptions was Captain John Dalton, whose 
journal, published in 1886 (Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.)> adds much 
to our knowledge of the individuals engaged in the campaign. 

D % 
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a bold initiative in faoo of tho preponderating troop* 
of the enemy. Alike at Hohool, and in hi* roHoaroho* 
in tho Governor'* library at Madran, ('live had 
road of tho achievement* of grout commander* who, 
proved hard by onomioa at homo, had changed the 
fate of the campaign }>y carrying tho war into tho 
ouomy'H country. What an opportunity for nuch 
a strategy where ho wan I To take Trichinopoli 
(Mnda NAhib had manned all, or nearly all, hU avail- 
able troop* before that place, leaving tho capital of tho 
Karnatik, Arcot, abnolutoly denudo<l of truntworthy 
fighting men. Tho true method of relieving tho former 
place wan to nnize and hold tho latter. ImproHMod 
with thiM idea, (Jlivo returned to Fort Ht. David and 
communicated it to Mr. Maunder*. Thin large-minded 
man embraced tho plan with fervour, and although at 
tho two principal place* held by tho KngliHh, Madra* 
and Fort Ht. David, ho had but 3,50 KngliHh Holdiora, 
lie roMolvod to rink aoo of them on tho expedition 1 . 
r rho command of it ho gave to (Jlivo, but one month 
before a Mimplo civilian, and doHpatchod him forthwith 
to Madra*, to march thence with bin raw lovioN, moat 
of them recently arrived from England. 

Jt wan on tho 26th of Augu*t, 17,51, that Olive Net 
forth from Mad ran on tho march which wan to bring to 
him immortal fame, and to Hocuro for hi* countrymen 
tho flr*t footing on tho ladder which wan to conduct 
them to empire. Jio had with him 200 KnglUh 

• ForraMi, pAtfu 10. Tlw Jjvurd utuuiiwoutfljr oouourrad with Mr. 
Huu adorn, 
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soldiers, 300 sip&his, and three small field-pieces. Of 
his eight officers, four were volunteers from the civil 
service who, with two of the others, had never been 
under fire. On the 29th the little force reached 
Kanchipuram, 42 miles from Madras and 27 from 
Arcot. There he learned that that place was garrisoned 
by about 1200 native soldiers, that the discipline was 
lax, and that a surprise was quite feasible ; but that 
the place itself was capable of a good defence. He did 
not wait longer. Setting out in a terrible storm, he 
reached the vicinity of Arcot on the 31st, surprised 
the fort, and compelled the town to surrender, without 
losing a single man. Having taken measures to store 
provisions, he marched on the 4th September to the 
mud fort of Timerf, frightened the 600 native sol- 
diers encamped there into retreating, and returned. 
Two days later, having been informed that the enemy 
had again gathered there to the number of 2000, he 
marched again against them, attacked and completely 
defeated them. From want of heavy guns he did not 
take the fort. 

Believed from the chances of immediate attack, 
Clive returned to improve, as far as he could, the 
defences of the place he had captured. One of his 
first acts had been to write to Madras for some 
18-pounder guns. These were at once despatched. 
But the enemy, now fully awake, attempted to inter- 
cept them at Kanchipuram. To save his guns Clive 
inarched thither with all his force except 80 men. He 
did save the guns, but the enemy, profiting by his 
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ab*onco, attacked A root with all thoir available 
number*. The garri*on, however, *mall an it waa (30 
Kngli*hmon and /50 nlpAhf*), had bocome imbued with 
thoir loador'* Hpirit. They ropul*od the attack, Olive 
brought tho guns into the fort, and the enemy di*por*ed. 

Meanwhile the new* of the brilliant onterpriwe had 
*pread far and wide; had brought hope to tho de- 
fender* of Triohinopoli, and alarm and irritation to 
OhAnda HAhib and hi* French allien More oven than 
that. Tho important kingdom of My*ore f tho ruler of 
which had been long proved by tho rival combatant*, 
declared now in favour of Muhammad AH, and Hon t 
an army under it* Dalwai (Prime M in inter ) to a**i*t 
him. Tho native chief* who ruled tho torritorie* 
which connected tho beleaguered town with the eastern 
coa*t followed tho example of My*oro ;— an onormou* 
gain, for it en*urod tho *afoty of tho Kngli*h convoy* 
from tho ooa*t. Greatly impro**od with tho*o defec- 
tion*, OhAnda HAbib at once de*patched 3000 of hi* 
bo*t troop* to join tho foreo* which hi* *on # RAjA 
Hfthib, wa* commanding in North Arcot. There they 
would be joined by 150 Frenchmen. One of Olive'* 
object* had thu* boon already attained. The capture 
of Arcot had onormou«ly weakened the enemy 1 * 
attack : had more than proportionately inoroa*ed the 
*trongth of tho defence of Triehinopoli. 

Tho oye* of India *outh of tho groat Vindhyan 
range were now turned upon Arcot. Upon it* *uoco**- 
ful or un*ucce**ful defence depended the future in 
India of tho two European nation* which, though 
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nominally at peace, were warring desperately against 
each other. The siege began on the 23rd of September. 
It was characterized by extraordinary tenacity, great 
daring, infinite powers of resource, on the part of Clive 
and the defenders. The sip&his vied with the English 
alike in courage and in capacity to withstand fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst. Their self-denial, displayed when 
they insisted that the water which was brought to 
them under much difficulty should be offered first to 
their European comrades, went the round of the world. 
It gave evidence of the cordiality which was to exist 
for a century, and to be renewed in 1861-2 under 
conditions more favourable than ever. At length, 
after more than seven weeks of continuous pound- 
ing, the breach became practicable. The rumour 
that the great Maratha soldier, Morari Rao, was 
approaching the place to lend a hand to Clive, deter- 
mined R&J& S&hib to utilize his advantage without 
delay. On the 14th of November he sent every 
available man to the breach. The garrison, enfeebled 
though they were by privations, few in number from 
their losses, separated by the necessities of the defence, 
met their assailants with a courage as stern, a resolu- 
tion as dogged, as that which, in difficult circum- 
stances, English soldiers have always displayed. After 
an hour's fierce fighting, in which the French took no 
part, the besiegers fell back, beaten, baffled, and humi- 
liated. At two o'clock that afternoon they begged to be 
allowed to bury their dead. At two o'clock the following 
morning they disappeared in the direction of Vellore. 
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ThuH ondod tho niogo of Aroot. It had lantod fifty 
dayn. Tho manner in which it ended gavo tho 
English, and onpooially tho Knglinh loader, a prostigo 
which had an ononnouH effect on tho campaigns that 
followed. What a groat thing thin much-abused 
1 prestige' in in India wan illustrated by tho fact that 
tho mindn of the native prinooH and pooploH all over 
the Houthern part of the poninnula turned to Clivo as 
to a mantor whom they would follow to tho death, 
lie inverted tho positions of tho two nations, con- 
founded by his brilliant action tho schemon of Ihiploix, 
and, very Hoon. after wards, was able to impoMo bin 
will, representing tho will of the English nation, upon 
all tho native prinees who ruled or reigned in the 
territories of IlaidarAbAd and the Karn&tik. 

For— another great feature in tho character of this 
man— Clivo never left a work half-flninhod. Tho 
blow, lie felt, was weak and paltry unless it were 
driven home. Ho he felt, ho he acted, on thin occasion. 
On the 19th ho took Tirnorf, the fort which had before 
baffled him. Joined then by Mortiri Itiio with \ 000 
MarAthA horsemen, he inarched on Ami, seventeen 
miles south of Aroot, to attack KAjA HAhib, who had 
taken post there with the army which had lately 
besieged him, reinforced by French troops just ar- 
rived from I'ondiohorry. The superiority in nu tn bora 
of the force of KAjA HAhib was ho great that, when he 
noted the approach of Clivo, ho turned to meet him. 
Clivo halted where lie was. Ho had recognized that 
his position wan excellent for defence, covered in front 
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by rice-fields impracticable for guns, on the right 
by a village, and on the left by a grove of palm-trees. 
There he ranged his troops to meet the threatened 
attack. 

It came very quickly, for the space between the 
two forces was but 300 yards. The enemy had dis- 
covered a narrow causeway leading across the marshy 
ground to the village on Olive's right. Heralding their 
approach with an advance of cavalry, they directed 
a portion of their horsemen to assail the village on 
the right ; another portion to drive Mor&ri R&o from 
the grove; whilst the main body of the infantry 
should cross the causeway. The last-named was 
a dangerous operation in the face of a man like 
Clive, for whilst the narrowness of the causeway 
rendered the advance slow, it gave time to Clive to 
concentrate upon it the fire of his guns. And this 
he did. For a time the French, who led the attack, 
marched boldly. At length they came under the full 
fire of the guns. It was the story of the bridge of 
Areola, but there was no Bonaparte to lead them on. 
They hesitated, halted, then fell back with precipita- 
tion ; and, quitting the causeway, formed on the rice- 
fields, almost touching the cavalry on their left, who 
were fighting fiercely to gain an entrance into the 
village. This was the supreme moment, and Clive s 
genius utilized it to the utmost. Whilst the enemy 
were busily engaged on the right and left, their centre 
still reeling under the losses sustained on the cause- 
way, he detached a body of English soldiers into the 
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village, directing thorn to aoizo tho head of tho cause- 
way, ami, traversing it rapidly with a portion of tho 
sipahiM, to dash on tho enemy's centre, and seize thoir 
guns. Well wa» ho served. No Hoonor did tho onomy 
porooivo tho English on tho causeway than a panic 
Htruok their oontro, and thoy haMtonod to fall back. Tho 
panic communicated it ho If to tho two wings, alroady 
Hovoroly handled; thoy too let go thoir hold, and 
turned to follow thoir coinradoH. Truo to tho prin- 
ciple referred to in a preceding page, ('live proNMod 
them hardly, not Htaying pursuit until darkiies* 
rendered it fruitless. Tho record of this, his first 
real battle, fought against more than double hin 
nuiuberH, waH a Hplendid one. WhilHt bin own Iohhoii 
were but eight sipahfs of his own force, and some 
fifty horHoinen of bin Maratlia allieH, there wore killed 
or wounded fifty Frenchmen and about three times 
that number of tho nativoM. Whilst tho English had 
fought mostly under cover, tho enemy had had tho 
disadvantage of being exposed, especially on the 
causeway. 

Fit sequel to the defence of A root was thin fight at 
Ami. It dispersed tho army of Raja Kahib, caused 
many of his soldiers, always in the Kast inclined to 
Hide with tho strongest, to desert to tho victors ; it 
induced tho ruler of the fort of Ami to declare for 
Muhammad AH ; and it deprived tho enemy of their 
military chest. From its field ('live marched rapidly 
on Kanohfpuram, took possession, after a short siege, 
of tho strong pagoda which, meanwhile, had been 
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seized by the enemy ; then, having placed in Arcot 
a sufficient garrison, returned to Madras, thence to 
Fort St. David, having carried out to the letter the 
programme he had submitted at the latter place to 
Governor Saunders. 

Well had he done it. The army of Chinda S£hib, 
doubled up by the terrible blow struck in the very 
centre of his possessions, still indeed held the position 
before Trichinopoli, but, from an enemy confident, 
boastful, certain of ultimate success, he had become an 
enemy timid, irresolute, doubtful of the issue, shrinking 
from his own shadow. The prestige gained by the 
young Englishman paralyzed his vitality. It required 
apparently but one more blow to complete his demo- 
ralization. The one condition of that blow was that 
it must be struck quickly, suddenly, before the enemy 
should have time to recover. Considerations such as 
these, we may be sure, formed the staple of the con- 
versations at Fort St. David between the young 
captain and the Governor after the return of the 
former from Arcot. 
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•Tiiw HwKUi a no l)A«ir or a Micuity Wavk 1 ' 

Hut there wan one diMtintfuinhcd actor In tho event* 
I have rooonhul who wan by no moan* inclined to *it 
pamdvoly under tho nevero blow which had but junt 
iipwot all hi* calculation*. Thin man wan Duploix, 
tho Oovornor of Pondiohorry. Tho plan of taking 
Triohinopoli had been hi* plan. To tako that placid 
ho had u«od all tho rogouroo* open to him : ho hod, in 
fact, for that purpo*o pawned tho resource* of Pondi- 
ohorry. Hut otm thing hn had not done. Ho had not 
removed from tho court of tho Mtihahd/ir tho one 
competent general, 1fu**y-(Ja*tc1nau, generally known 
an Hussy, to carry out hi* idea*. Jin had hunt all hi* 
hopes on Law of Lauriston, nephew of tho famous 
Hootch financier, and who commanded tho French 
troops before Trlchinopoli. lie leant, however, on 
a reed, on which, when a man loanoth, it pioreoM his 
hand. As a soldier under command Law won ex- 
cellent. Ah a Commander-in-chief hn wan pitiable*, 
dreading responsibility, timid, norvou*, wanting in 

1 ' Thn bnitln of Niit»«1w»ti wak ilm awpII nnd tUnh of ft mighty 
wavn Ijpfnrn wlilnli ilm hnirlor ylt«hh*f|, timl ilm ronrltiK floml 
poured onwards, covering nil thing*,' Hit* W. Mnptar'N ls>nlti*uUir 
War. 
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every quality of a general. At the moment Dupleix 
did not know this. He had seen Law fight well and 
gallantly at the siege of Pondicherry : he had known 
him full of self-confidence, and he had believed him 
capable of great things. 

When, then, Clive struck that blow at the middle- 
piece of the Karn&tik dominion, which paralyzed the 
army before Trichinopoli, Dupleix, whose brain had 
not been paralyzed, sent the most pressing orders to 
Law not to care for events passing at Arcot, but to 
redouble his efforts against the fortress he was be- 
sieging; to use every effort to take the place before 
dive's unexpected blow should produce its natural 
consequences. To accomplish this end he despatched 
to him a battering-train and all the Frenchmen 
he had available. 

Dupleix could transmit his orders, but he could not 
send with them the daring spirit which inspired them. 
Law had before Trichinopoli 900 French soldiers, of 
excellent quality, 2000 sip&hfs trained in the French 
fashion, and the army of Ch&nda S&hib. It was a 
force to attempt anything with in India. If a superior 
officer on the spot had said to Law 'Attack ! ' he would 
have attacked with conspicuous courage. But it was 
the weakness of his nature that, being in command, 
he could not say the word himself. Therefore he did 
nothing. 

But to Clive, recognizing all that was possible, 
ignorant only of the character of the French com- 
mander, the situation seemed full of danger. He 
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must strike again, and strike immediately. The 
successful blow at the middlopioco must be followed 
up by a blow at the bead. That head was Triohino- 
poli. He prepared therefore, as soon as the recruit* 
expected from England should arrive, to march to that 
place, and compel the raising of the siege. 

Duploix had divined all this. Once again was this 
young Englishman to baflle him. As Law would not 
act he must devise some other means to defeat him. 
Why, he said to himself, should I not take a leaf from 
the Englishman's book, reconquer Arcot, possibly 
attack Madras, and make it evident to the native 
princes that Pondichorry is still the stronger? The 
idea pleased him, and he proceeded, in the most secret 
manner, to act upon it. 

Incited by the urgent requests and promises of 
Dupleix, Hrtjii H&hib, the beaten of And, quietly levied 
troops, and joined by a body of 400 Frenchmen, 
appeared suddenly before Punamalai on the 17 th of 
January. Punamalai is a town and fort in the 
Chengalpat district, thirteen miles west-south-west 
from Madras. The town, but not the fort, fell at 
once into the hands of the enorny. I fad the allies 
then marched on Madras they might have taken it, 
for it had but a garrison of joo men. They preferred, 
however, to march on Kanchlpuram. There they 
repaired the damages the English had done to the 
defences of the great pagoda, and, leaving 300 sip&hfs 
to defend it, marched to V&ndalrir, twcnty-flvo miles 
to the south of Madras, and established there a forti- 
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fied camp, whence they levied contributions on the 
surrounding country. Their plan was so to coerce 
northern Arcot as to compel the English to quit 
Trichinopoli, to save it. 

They had succeeded in thoroughly alarming alike 
the English and the petty chieftains in alliance with 
them when information of their action reached Fort 
St. David. There Clive and Saunders were busily 
engaged in preparing for the new expedition which 
the former was to lead, as soon as the drafts from 
England should arrive, to the relief of Trichinopoli. 
The information changed all their plans. Saunders at 
once sent a pressing message to Bengal to despatch all 
available English soldiers to Madras. Thither Clive 
proceeded; took command of the 100 Englishmen 
forming its garrison; and ordered from Arcot four- 
fifths of the troops stationed there. On the 30th of 
February the troops from Bengal arrived: on the 
21st the Arcot garrison was within a march of 
Madras. On the following morning Clive quitted 
that fort, and, joined as he marched forth by the 
men from Arcot, took the direction of V&ndalur, 
having, all told, 380 Englishmen, 1300 sip&his, and 
six field-pieces. His movements, however, had be- 
come known to the enemy. These, therefore, had 
quitted V&ndalur on the night of the 21st; had 
marched by various routes to Eanchipuram; and, 
re-uniting there, had pushed with all speed towards 
Arcot. There they had made arrangements to be 
received, but their plot had been discovered, and 
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finding their flignal* unanswered, thoy bad marchod to 
KAvoripAk, a town ton mile* to tho oa«t of Arcot. 
Thoro, in front of tho town, thoy encamped, in a posi- 
tion proviounly oarofully chonon a* tho ono mont likoly 
to invito nurpriHO, for which thoy proceeded to 
thoroughly prepare thomsolvoa. 

Olive, meanwhile, had boon marching on V&ndaliir. 
Ho had made nomo way thither when gcoutft roaobtd 
him with tho nown that tho birdn had flown, and in 
different directions To gain further information ho 
continued lain march and reached VAndalAr. After 
Mtaying there five hour* oortain information roaohod 
him that ho would find tho enemy at Kanehfpuram. 
Thithor ho proceeded, and there ho arrived at four 
o'clock on tho morning of tho 23rd, having made a 
forced march, with a rent of five hour*, of forty-flvo 
milt*. It wan then nine o'clock in the morning, and 
he roHolvod to rout for tho day. 

But, after hi* men had nlept a few hours, tho 
anxiety of Olive regarding Arcot impelled him to 
break their (dumber**, and order them forward. They 
not out accordingly about one o'clock, and about 
HunHot came in night of KAvoripftk, but not of tho 
French hidden in front of it. Tho French leader, in 
fact, had laid hU plant* with the greatest Hkill. A 
thick mango-grove, covered along two niden by * 
ditch and bank, forming almont a redoubt, roughly 
fort ii led along tho facet* by which tho Knglinh munt 
advance, covered the ground about a/50 yard* to tho 
left of the road looking eastward*. There the .French 
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had placed, concealed from view, their battery of 
nine guns and a portion of their best men. About 
a hundred yards to the right of the road, also looking 
eastwards, was a dry watercourse, along the bed of 
which troops could march, sheltered, to a great ex- 
tent, from hostile fire. In this were massed the rest 
of the infantry, native and European. The cavalry 
was in the rear, hidden by the grove, ready to be 
launched on the enemy when they should reach the 
ground between the watercourse and the grova The 
men were on the alert, expecting Clive. 

The space at my disposal will not permit me to 
give the details of the remarkable battle 1 which 
followed. It must suffice to say that no battle that 
was ever fought brought into greater prominence the 
character of its commander. In the fight before 
K&verip&k we see Clive at his best. He had marched 
straight into the trap, and, humanly speaking, was 
lost. It was his cool courage, his calmness in danger, 
his clearness of mind in circumstances of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, his wonderful accuracy of vision, 
the power he possessed of taking in every point of 
a position, and of at once utilizing his knowledge, 
that saved him. He was, I repeat, lost. He had 
entered the trap, and its doors were fast closing upon 
him. . Bravely did his men fight to extricate him 
from the danger. Their efforts were unavailing. 
Soon it came about that the necessity to retreat 

1 The reader who would care to read such a detailed account will 
find it in the writer's Decisive Battles qf India, ch. ii. 

E 
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entered almost every mind but bin own. Even the 
great historian of tbe poriod, Mr. Orme f wrote that 
1 prudence counselled retreat. 1 But to the word 
prudence Clive applied a different meaning. To him 
prudence won boldness. What wap to become of the 
British prestige, of the British position in Southern 
India, if be, without cavalry, were to abandon the 
field to an enomy largely provided with that arm, 
and who would be urged to extraordinary energy by 
the fact that the unconquerod hero of Arcot had fled 
before them 1 

No : he would think only of conquering ; and 
he conquered. After four hours of fighting, all to 
his disadvantage, hu resolved to act on the prin- 
ciple ho had put into action when he first seized 
Arcot. He would carry the war into the enemy's 
position. By a very daring experiment he discovered 
that the rear of the wooded redoubt occupied by the 
French had been left unguarded. With what men 
were available he stormed it; took the enemy by 
surprise, the darkness wonderfully helping him ; and 
threw them into a panic. Of this panic ho promptly 
took advantage ; forced the Frenchmen to surrender; 
then oocupied their strong position, and halted, 
waiting for the day. With the early morn ho pushed 
on and occupied K&vorip&k. The enemy had dis- 
appeared. The corpses of tifty Frenchmen and the 
bodies of 300 wounded showed how fierce had been 
the fight, iie had, too, many prisoners. His own 
losses were heavy : forty English and thirty sipihls. 
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But he had saved Southern India. He had completely 
baffled the cunningly devised scheme of Dupleix. 

The consequences of the battle were immediately 
apparent. Northern Arcot having been freed from 
enemies, Clive returned to Fort St. David, reached 
that place the nth of March, halted there for three 
days, and was about to march to strike a blow at the 
other extremity, Trichinopoli, when there arrived 
from England his old and venerated chief, Stringer 
Lawrence. The latter naturally took command, and 
two days later the force Clive had raised, and of 
which he was now second in command, started with 
a convoy for Trichinopoli. On the 26th it was met 
eighteen miles from that fortress by an officer sent 
thence to inform Lawrence that the French had 
despatched a force to intercept him at KoviMdi, close 
to and commanding his line of advance. By great 
daring, Lawrence made his way until he had passed 
beyond the reach of the guns of the badly-commanded 
enemy and the fort, and before daybreak of the 
following morning was joined by a small detachment 
of the garrison : another, of greater force, met him 
a little later. He had, in fact, practically effected a 
junction with the beleaguered force at the outpost of 
Elmiseram when he learned that the French were 
marching against him. They contented themselves, 
however, with a fierce cannonade : for, as Clive ad- 
vanced to cover the movement of the rest of the 
force, they drew back, and Lawrence, with his troops, 
and the convoy he was escorting, entered Trichin- 

£ 2 
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opoli. The Fronoh commander was so impressed by 
thin foat of arms, which gave tho dofondors, now 
assisted by Morfri ItAo and tho Dalwai of Mysore, 
a strength quite equal to his own, that ho fell back 
into tho island of Soringham. There ho was faeed on 
one sido by Lawronco. To out off bis communications 
with the country on tho furthor sido of tho river 
Kolrun, Lawronco despatched Olive 1 with 400 English 
and somo 700 sip£his f accompanied by some MarAthi 
and Tanjore cavalry, to occupy the village of SamiA- 
voram, a village commanding with three othors the 
exit from the island on tho only practicable routo. 
Clivo sot out on tho 7th of April, oooupiod Hamii- 
veram tho same day, and, two days later, mado his 
position stronger by storming and occupying tho 
pagoda of Mutaohanollur, and the mud fort of Lalgudi. 
There still remained Paichanda. The occupation of 
this would complete tho investment of the island on 
that sido. 

Meanwhilo Dupleix, thoroughly disgusted with Law, 
had despatched M. d'Auteuil with a small force to 
take command in his placo. Whilst Clivo was en- 
gaged in occupying the two places ho had stormed, 
and was preparing to attack tho third, d'Auteuil was 
approaching the town of UtAtur, fifteen miles beyond 
Bami&voram, the headquarters of Clivo. lie arrivod 

1 It In a Ktrlkhiff tdNtlinorty to the proNtlgtt Olive hud already 
acquired with the native print)** that when Muhammad AH, the 
Dalwai, and Morarl JUo went aonNulted by i*wnm<w m to eo- 
operating In Urn ax|nullU<m, they ooiuMintod only on the ouiulltlon 
thai 01 1 v« Mhould oowwand. 
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there on the 13th of April, and although his force— 
120 Frenchmen, 500 sipfihis, and four field-pieces — 
was far inferior to that of Clive, he resolved to make 
a flank-march to the river and open communications 
with Law. He sent messengers to warn that officer 
of his intention, and to beg him to despatch troops 
to meet him. But Clive captured one of these 
messengers, and resolved to foil his plans. 

D'Auteuil had set out on the morning of the 
14th, but had not proceeded far when he noticed 
the English force barring the way, and returned 
promptly to Utdtur. Clive then fell back on Samid- 
veram. 

There was a strongly fortified pagoda, named 
Paichanda, on the north bank of the Kolrun, forming 
the principal gateway into the island of Seringham, 
which Clive had intended to take, but which, owing 
to the movements of d'Auteuil, he had not yet 
attempted. On receiving the message from d'Auteuil 
of which I have spoken, Law had resolved to debouch 
by this gateway, and fall on Clive whilst he should 
be engaged with d'Auteuil. But, when the time for 
action came, unable to brace himself to an effort 
which might have succeeded, but which possessed 
some element of danger, he despatched only eighty 
Europeans, of whom one-half were English deserters, 
and 700 sip&his, to march by the portal named, ad- 
vance in the dark of the night to Sami&veram, and 
seize that place whilst Clive should be occupied 
elsewhere. The knowledge of English possessed by 
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tho deserters would, ho thought, greatly facilitate 
tho tank. 

lib plan very nearly succeeded to an extent he 
had never contemplated. Olive had returned from 
hi* demonstration against d'Autcuil, and, worn out 
and weary, had laid himself down to sloop in a 
caravanserai behind the smaller of the two pagodas 
oocupied as barraoks by his men. They also slept. 
This was tho position within tho village when a spy, 
sent forward by the leader of the surprising party, 
returned with tho information that Olive and his men 
were there, and were sleeping. This news deoided 
the commander to press on and to seize the groat 
Englishman where he lay. Hy means of his deserters 
be deceived the sontrhw. One of tho former, an Irish- 
man, informed tho tired watchmen that ho had boon 
sent by Lawrence to strengthen Olive. Tho party 
was admitted, and one of tho garrison was directed 
to lead its members to their quarters. They marched 
quietly through the lines of sleeping Marithis and 
sipihls till they reached the lesser pagoda. There 
they were again challenged. Their reply was a volley 
through its open doors on the prostrate forms within 
it. They went on then to the caravanserai and 
repeated their action there. 

Again was Clivo surprised. Once more were the 
coolness, tho clearness of intellect, the self-reliance, 
of one man pitted against tho craft and wiles of his 
enemies. Once again did the one man triumph. He 
was, I repeat, as much surprised as the least of his 
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followers. Let the reader picture to himself the 
situation. To wake up in darkness and find an 
enemy, whose numbers were unknown, practically in 
possession of the centre of the town, in the native inn 
of which he had gone peacefully to sleep but two 
hours before ; his followers being shot down ; some 
of them scared ; all just awakening ; none of them 
cognizant of the cause of the uproar ; many of the 
intruders of the same nation, speaking the same 
language as himself; all this occurring in the sandy 
plains of India : surely such a situation was sufficient 
to test the greatest, the most self-reliant, of warriors. 
It did not scare Clive. In one second his faculties 
were as clear as they had ever been in the peaceful 
council chamber. He recognized, on the instant, that 
the attackers had missed their mark. They had in- 
deed fired a volley into the caravanserai in which he 
had lain with his officers, and had shattered the box 
which lay at his feet and killed the sentry beside 
him, but they had not stopped to finish their work. 
Instantly Clive ran into one of the pagodas, ordered 
the men there, some two hundred, to follow him, and 
formed them alongside of a large body of sip&hls 
who were firing volleyB in every direction, whom 
he believed to be his own men. To them he went, 
upbraided them for their purposeless firing, and 
ordered them to cease. But the men were not his 
men, but French sip&his. Before he had recognized 
the fact, one of them made a cut at him with his 
talwar, and wounded him. Still thinking they were 
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hi* own men, Clive again urged thorn to oease flro. 
At the moment there oame up six Frenchmen, who 
summoned him to surrender. Instantly he reoognissod 
tho situation. Instantly his clear brain assorted itself. 
Drawing himself up he told the Frenchmen that it 
was for them and not for 1dm to talk of surrender ; 
bade them look round and they would see how they 
were surrounded. Tho men, scared by his bearing, 
ran off to communicate tho information to their 
commander. Clive then proceeded to the other pagoda 
to rally the men posted there. Tho French sipihfs 
took advantage of his absence to evacuate tho town. 
Tho Frenchmen and the European deserters meanwhile 
had occupied the lesser pagoda. They had become 
by this time more scared than the surprised English. 
Their leader had recognized that ho was in a trap. 
His mental resources brought to him no consolation 
in his trouble. He waited quietly till the day broke, 
and then led his men into the open. But Clive had 
waited too ; and when tho Frenchmen emerged, ho 
received them with a volley which shot down twelve 
of them. "They hurried bock to thoir place of shelter, 
when Clive, wishing to stop tho effusion of blood, 
came to the front, pointed out to them thoir hopeless 
position, and offered them terms. One of them, an 
Irishman, levelled his musket at Clive, and flrod 
point-blank at him. The ball missed Clivo, but tra- 
versed the bodies of two sergeants behind him. The 
French commander showed his disapproval of tho act 
by surrendering with his whole force. Clivo had 
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sent the Mar&thas and the cavalry to pursue the 
French sip&his. These caught them, and cut them 
up, it is said, to a man. 

Thus ended the affair at Sami&veram. I have been 
particular in giving the details which illustrate the 
action of Clive, because they bring home to the reader 
the man as he was : a man not to be daunted, clear 
and cool-headed under the greatest difficulties ; a born 
leader; resolute in action; merciful as soon as the 
difficulties had been overcome: a man, as Carlyle 
wrote of another, not less distinguished in his way, 
* who will glare fiercely on an object, and see through 
it, and conquer it ; for he has intellect, he has will, 
force beyond other men/ 

The end was now approaching. On the 15th of 
May, Clive captured Paichanda. He then marched 
on Utdtur, forced d'Auteuil to retreat on Volkonda, 
and, following him thither, compelled him (May 29) 
to surrender. Three days later Law followed his 
example. The entire French force before Trichinopoli 
gave itself up to Major Lawrence. Its native allies 
did the same. The one regrettable circumstance in 
the transaction was the murder of Chfinda S&hib at 
the instance of his rival. 

After this, Clive returned to Fort St. David $ was 
employed during the fall of the year in reducing 
places which still held out against the Naw&b. This 
campaign tried his constitution, already somewhat 
impaired, very severely, and on its conclusion, in the 
beginning of October, he proceeded to Madras to rest 
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from hi* labour*. There ho married Mis* Maskoloyno, 
tho sister of a fellow-writer, with whom, in the earlier 
days of bin Indian life, ho had contracted a friendship. 
But hin health continued to dotoriorato, and ho wan 
forcod to apply for loavo to visit Kuropo. Thin having 
been granted, ho quitted Madras in February, 1753, 
full of glory. Hin character had creatod his oaroor. 
But for hin daring, his prosoionco, hin genius and hin 
great qualities an a soldier, it is more than probable 
that Duploix would have succeeded in establishing 
the basis of a French empiro in Southern India. 



CHAPTER VIH 
Clive in England; and in Bengal 

The visit of Clive to England was scarcely the 
success hoped for. His fame had preceded him, and 
the Court of Directors had assured him, through the 
Governor of Madras, that they had ' a just sense of 
his services/ Perhaps the person who had been the 
most astonished at his brilliant success was his own 
father. He had remarked, when he first heard of his 
victories, that c the booby had some sense after all/ 
But then it must be recollected that the father had 
seen but little of the boy during his childhood and 
growing years, and that his unfavourable impression 
had beeh derived probably from the aversion shown 
by the lad to enter his own profession. But even he, 
now, was prepared to follow the stream, and give 
a hearty reception to the defender of Arcot. So, at first, 
Clive was f&ted and toasted in a manner which must 
have convinced him that his services were appreciated. 
The Court of Directors carried out the promise I have 
referred to by giving a great banquet in his honour, 
and by voting him a diamond-hilted sword as a token 
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of their esteem. Thin honour, however, Clive declined 
unless a similar decoration wore alHO bestowed upon 
the chief under whom be bad first served, Major 
Stringer Lawrence 

("live had earned sufficient money to live with great 
eomfort in England. He did not look forward then to 
return to India as an absolute certainty, llather he 
desired to enter Parliament, and await his opportunity. 
It happened that the year following bis arrival the 
dissolution of the existing Parliament gave him an 
opportunity of contesting the borough of St. Michael 
in Cornwall. He was returned as a supporter of Mr. 
Fox, but the return was petitioned against, and 
although the Committee reported in bis favour, the 
House decided, from a purely party motive, to unseat 
him. This disappointment decided Clive. He bad 
spent much money, and with this one result— to be 
thwarted in bis ambition. He resolved then to return 
to the seat of his early triumphs, and applied to the 
Court for permission to that effect, 

The Court not only granted his request, but ob- 
tained for him the commission of lieutenant-colonel 
in the royal army, and named him Governor and 
Commander of Fort St. David, with succession to 
the Governorship of Madras. 

Clive took with him to India throe companies of 
artillery and 300 infantry. Ho was instructed to 
convey them to Horn bay, and, joined by all the avail- 
able troops of the Company and their MarAthi allies, 
to endeavour to wrest the Deccan from French 
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influence. But, just as he was sailing, he discovered 
that, through royal influence, Colonel Scott of the 
Engineers, then on the spot, had been nominated to 
the command, with himself as his second. Not caring 
to take part in an expedition in which his own voice 
would not be the decisive voice, Clive was anxious to 
proceed to take up his government at Fort St. David, 
when, on his arrival, he learned the death of Colonel 
Scott. This event recalled him to the original plan. 
But another complication ensued. Very shortly before 
he had arranged to march there came the information 
that the French and English on the Coromandel coast 
had entered into a treaty, binding on the two nations 
in India, not to interfere in the warlike operations of 
native princes. The Deccan project, therefore, had to 
be abandoned. 

Another promptly took its place. A small fort 
built by the great Sivaji on a small island in the 
harbour of Viziadrug, called by the Muhammadans 
Gherid, had for many years past been made the head- 
quarters of a hereditary pirate-chief, known to the 
world as Angria. This man had perpetrated much 
evil, seizing territories, plundering towns, committing 
murders, robbing peaceful vessels, and had made his 
name feared and detested along the entire length of the 
Malabar coast. The necessity to punish him had long 
been admitted alist by the Mar&thas and the English. . 
The year preceding t^e Bombay Government had 
despatched Commodore Jones with a squadron to 
attack Angria's possessions. Jones accomplished 
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something, but on arriving before DAbhol be wai 
recalled on the ground that the season wan too lato 
for naval operation! on that coast. 

In tbo autumn of tbo following year Admiral 
WatHon came out to assume command of tbo squadron. 
It bad by thin time become more than over necessary 
to bring tbo affair to a definite conclusion, and, as 
Clive and bin troops were on tbo spot, the Bombay 
Government, acting with the Marithis, resolved to 
despatch the fleet and army to destroy the piratical 
stronghold. Of the expedition, which reached its 
destination in February, it is sufficient to state that in 
two days it destroyed GhoriA. Tbonce Clive pursued 
his voyage to tbo Coromandcl coast, and arrived at 
Fort St. David on the aoth of June. 

On that very day there occurred in Calcutta the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole. The SiibahdAr of 
Bengal, Bibir, and Orissa, the Nawib Sirrfj-ud-dauli, 
bad, for some fanciod grievance, prompted probably 
by the hope of plunder, seized the English factory at 
KAsimb&xAr, near bis capital of Mursbidibid, plundered 
it, imprisoned the garrison, and had thence marched 
against Calcutta, Ho attacked that settlement on the 
15th of June, and after a siege of four days, conducted 
with groat want of loading on the part of the Knglish, 
obtained possession of it. The Knglish Governor, Mr. 
Drake, the senior military officer, and many others, 
had fled for refuge on board the ships in the river 
Hftgli, which immediately had weighed anchor and 
stood downwards, leaving about 145 men, some of 
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them high in office, and one lady, Mrs. Carey, a 
prey to the enemy. These were seized and taken 
before the Naw&b and his commander of the forces, 
Mir Jafar by name. The Nawfib spoke kindly to 
them, and ordered that they should be guarded for 
the night, having no intention whatever, there is the 
strongest reason to believe, that any harm should 
befall them. But, owing to the natural cruelty or 
indifference of their guards, they were thrust, after 
the departure of the Naw&b, into a small room, about 
eighteen feet square, ill ventilated, and just capable of 
receiving them when packed together so closely as to 
render death certain to the majority. Vainly did they 
remonstrate ; vainly did they send a message to the 
Naw&b : he was asleep, and no one dared to awaken 
him. Into that hole they were locked, and in it they 
remained until the light of day showed that the 
pestiferous atmosphere had been fatal to all of them 
except twenty-three. These were then released and 
taken before the Naw&b. Far from expressing regret 
for the sufferings of which he had been the involuntary 
cause, the Naw&b questioned them only about the place 
in which their treasure had been hidden. For, so far, 
he had been greatly disappointed at the result of 
his raid. 

The story of the capture of K£simb&z&r reached 
Madras on the 15th of July. The Governor imme- 
diately despatched a detachment of 230 European 
troops for the Huglf, under command of Major Kil- 
patrick, and this detachment reached its position off 
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tho villago of Falta on the and of August. For tho 
moment wo must leave it thoro. 
/ It was not until throe days aftor tho arrival of 
Kilpatrick at Falta that information of tho Jllaek 
Hole outrage reached Madras. Tho position thoro wan 
critical. Tho Governor wan in daily expectation of 
hearing that war had been deolared with Franco, and 
he had already parted with a largo detachment of his 
best troops. Tho question wan whether, in tho presence 
of the possible danger likely to arise from France, he 
should still further donude the Presidency ho adminis- 
tered. Tho discussion was long. Happily it was 
finally resolved to despatoh to the Hfigli every avail- 
able ship and man. The discussion as to tho choice 
of the commander was still more prolonged ; but, after 
others had insisted on their rights, it was Anally 
determined to commit tho command of tho land-forces 
to Clivo— who had been summoned from Fort St. 
Ooorgo to the consultation— in subordination, how- 
ever, to Admiral Watson, commanding tho squadron. 
It was not until the second week of October that every 
detail was settled, nor until tho 16th of that month 
that tho fleet sailed for the I IfigH. The first ship reached 
the river, off Falta, the 1 1 th of December. But with 
the exception of two, one laden with stores, tho other 
grounding off (Jape Palmyras, but both of which joined 
at a later period, the others reached their destination 
at periods between tho 17th and 37th of that 
month. 
The land-forcos at tho disposal of Clivo consisted, 
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including the few remnants of Kilpatrick's detach- 
ment 1 , which had suffered greatly from disease, of 
830 Europeans, 1200 sfp&his, and a detail of artillery. 
One ship, containing over 200, had not arrived, and 
many were on the sick-list. 

On the 17th of December Watson had written to 
the Naw&b to demand redress for the losses suffered 
by the Company, but no answer had been vouchsafed. 
As soon then as all the ships, the two spoken of 
excepted, had assembled off Falta, Watson wrote 
again to inform him that they should take the law 
into their own hands. *On the 27th the fleet weighed 
anchor, and stood upwards. On the 29th it anchored 
off Mai&pur, a village ten miles below the fort of 
Baj-baj. It was obvious to both commanders that 
that fort must be taken ; but a difference of opinion 
occurred as to the mode in which it should be assailed, 
Clive advocating the proceeding by water, and landing 
within easy distance of the place, Watson insisting 
that the troops should land near Mai&pur, and march 
thence. Clive, much against his own opinion, followed 
this order. Landing, he covered the ten miles, and 
posted his troops in two villages whence it would be 
easy to attack the fort on the morrow. The troops, tired 
with the march, and fearing no enemy, then lay down 
to sleep. But the Governor of Calcutta, Manikchand, 
had reached Baj-baj that very morning with a force of 
2000 foot and 1500 horse. He had noted, unseen, all 

1 Orme states that one-half of them had died and that only 
thirty were fit for duty. 

F 
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tho disposition* of Clivo, and at nightfall bo Nalliod 
forth to surprise him. Tho *urpri*o took effect, in 
tho *on*o that it placed tho Kugli*h force in very 
great danger, Hut it wan ju*t ono of tho*o *ituation* 
in which Olive waH at hi* very bo*t. Ho recognised 
on tho moment that if ho were to cau*o hi* troop* 
to fall hack toyond roach of tho enemy'* flro, there 
would bo a groat danger of a panic, lie ordered 
therefore the line to *tand firm whore it wa* t whil*t 
be detached two platoon*, from different point*, to 
a**ail the enemy. One of tho*e suffered greatly from 
tho enemy'* fire, but the undaunted conduct of the 
Knglbih in pro**iug on agaiimt *uperior numbers »o 
impre**ed tho native troop* that they fell back, 
do*pito tho very gallant effort* of their oftloer* to 
rally them, ('live wa* then able to form hi* main 
line in an advautageou* position, and a *hot from ono 
of hi* field-piece* grazing the turban of Mauikchand, 
that chief gave the *ignal to retire. That night tho 
fort of Hiy-biy wa* taken by a drunken *ailor, who, 
scrambling over tho parapet, hailed to hi* comrade* 
to join him. They found tho place abandoned. 

On tho and of January Calcutta *urrondered to 
Clivo. A great alternation took place between that 
officer and Wat*on a* to the appointment of Governor 
of that town. Wat*on had actually nominated Mnjor 
Eyre Coote f but ('live proto*lod *o *trongly that, 
eventually, Watsou himself took possession, and thou 
handed tho key* to Mr. Drake, tho *amo Drake who 
had bo shamefully abandoned the place at tho time of 
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Sir&j-ud-daul&'s attack. Three days later Clive 
stormed the important town of Hiigli, once a Portu- 
guese settlement, afterwards held by the English, but 
at the time occupied for the Naw&b. 

Meanwhile that prince, collecting his army, number- 
ing about 40,000 men of sorts, was marching to recover 
his lost conquest. To observe him Clive took a posi- 
tion at K&sipur, a suburb of Calcutta, now the seat 
of a gun-factory. As the Nawfib approached, the 
English leader made as though he would attack him, 
but finding him prepared, he drew back to await a 
better opportunity. By the 3rd of February the 
entire army of the Nawdb had encamped just beyond 
the regular line of the Mar&thd ditch. Thither Clive 
despatched two envoys to negotiate with the Naw&b, 
but finding that they were received with contumely 
and insult, he borrowed some sailors from the Admiral, 
and, obtaining his assent to the proposal, resolved to 
attack him before dawn of the next day. Accordingly 
at three o'clock on the morning of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, Clive broke up, and, under cover of one of those 
dense fogs so common in Bengal about Christmas- 
time, penetrated within the Naw&b's camp. Again 
was he in imminent danger. For when, at six o'clock, 
the fog lifted for a few seconds, he found the enemy's 
cavalry massed along his flank. They were as sur- 
prised at the proximity as was Clive himself, and a 
sharp volley sent them scampering away. The fog 
again descended: Clive knew not exactly where he 
was ; his men were becoming confused ; and Clive 

f 2 
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knew that the step from confusion to panic was but 
a short one. But he never lost his presence of mind. 
He kept his men together ; and when, at eight o'clock, 
there was a second lifting of the fog, and he recog- 
nized that he- was in the very centre of the enemy's 
camp, he marched boldly forward, and not only ex- 
tricated his troops, but so impressed the Naw&b that 
he drew off his army, and on the 9th signed a treaty, 
by which he covenanted to grant to the English 
more than their former privileges, and promised the 
restoration of the property he had seized at the cap- 
ture of Calcutta. This accident of the fog and its 
consequences form, indeed, the keynote to the events 
that followed. The circumstances connected with it 
completely dominated the mind of the Naw&b ; in- 
stilled into his mind so great a fear of the English 
leader that he came entirely under his influence, and, 
though often kicking against it, remained under it to 
the end. This feeling was increased when, some weeks 
later, Clive, learning that war had been declared be- 
tween France and England, attacked and conquered 
the French settlement of Chandranagar (March 33), 
in spite of the- Naw&b's prohibition. He displayed it 
to the world a little later, by dismissing from his court 
and exiling to a place a hundred miles distant from 
it a small detachment of French troops which he had 
there in his pay, commanded by the Law who had so 
misconducted the siege of Trichinopoli, and by re- 
calling his army from Plassey, where he had posted 
it, to a point nearer to his capital. 
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Of Sir&j-ud-daul£ something must be said. The 
province which he ruled from his then capital of 
Murshid&Md had been one of the great fiefs which 
the dissolution of the Mughal Empire had affected 
The family which had ruled it in 1739 had had the 
stamp of approval from Delhi. But when the in- 
vasion of Nadir Sh£h in that year overthrew for the 
time the authority of the Mughal, an officer named 
Alf Yardi Kh&n, who bad risen from the position of 
a menial servant to be Governor of Bih&r, rose in . 
revolt, defeated and slew the representative of the 
family nominated by the Mughals in a battle at 
Gheri£, in January, 1741, and proclaimed himself 
Subahd&r. AH Yardi Kh&n was a very able mai. 
Having bribed the shadow sitting on the throne of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb to recognize him as Subahd&r 
of Bengal, Bih&r, and Orissa, he ruled wisely and well 
On his death in 1756 he had been succeeded by his 
youthful grandson, the Sir&j-ud-daul&, who, as we 
have seen, had come, so fatally for himself, under the 
influence of -Olive. 

For all the actions of Clive at this period prove 
that he was resolved to place matters in Bengal on 
such a footing as would render impossible atrocities 
akin to that of the Black Hole. Were he to quit 
Bengal, he felt, after accomplishing the mission on 
which he had been sent, and that mission only, 
what security was there that the Subahd&r would not 
return to wreak a vengeance the more bitter from 
the mortifications he had had to endure 1 No, there 
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was hut ono course ho could safely pursue, lie must 
place tho Company's affair* on a solid and secure 
footing. Already ho had hogun to fool that such a 
footing wan impossible ho long an Hirdj-ud-dauM 
remained ruler of tho three provinces. An time 
went on tho idoa gathered strength, receiving daily, 
a* it did, fresh vitality from tho discovery that among 
tho many noblemen and wealthy merchant* who sur- 
rounded tho MAhahdAr there wore many roady to 
betray him, to play into hi* own hand, to combine 
with himself an against a common foo. 

Hoon hi* difficulty wan to choose tho man witlt 
whom he should ally himself. YAr Lutf KhAn, a 
considerable noble, and a divisional commander of tho 
SiiAj-ud-daulA's army, made, through Mr. Watt*, tho 
Knglish agent at KAsimbAaAr, tho first offer of co- 
operation, on tho Nolo condition that he should become 
SrtbahdAr. It was followed by another from a man 
occupying a still higher position, from tho Hakhshi, or 
Commander-in-chief, Mfr J afar KhAn. This Olive 
accepted, receiving at tho same time offers of adhesion 
from KrijA DulAb KAo ; from other leading nobles, and 
from tho influential bankers and merchants of Mur- 
shidAhAd. 

Then began those negotiations one detail of which 
has done so much to stain tho name of tho groat 
soldier. Tho contracting parties employed in their 
negotiations one Aminchand, a Calcutta merchant of 
considerable wealth, great address, unbounded cun- 
ning, and absolutely without a conscience. Whon 
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the plot was at its thickest, this man — who was 
likewise betraying the confidence which Sir&j-ud- 
daul& bestowed upon him, when the least word 
would have rendered it abortive — informed the Cal- 
cutta Select Committee, through Mr. Watts, that 
unless twenty lakhs of rupees were secured to him 
in the instrument which formed the bond of the con- 
federates, he would at once disclose to the Siibahd&r 
the plans of the conspirators. The inevitable result 
of this disclosure would have been ruin to all the 
conspirators ; death to many of them. To baffle the 
greed of this blackmailer, Clive caused two copies of 
the document to be drawn up, from one of which 
the name of Aminchand was omitted. To disarm his 
suspicions, the false document was shown him. This 
latter all the contracting parties had signed, with the 
exception of Admiral Watson, who demurred, but who, 
according to the best recollection of Clive in his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
did not object to have his name attached thereto by 
another \ 

Space would fail were I to detail the various modes ' 
employed by the confederates to produce on the mind 
of Siraj-ud-dauli the conviction that his only safety 
lay in battle with the English. He had tried many 
methods to escape the dilemma, to rid himself of the 
heavy hand of Clive. He had made overtures to 
Bussy at Haidar&b&d ; to the Mar&th6s ; to the Court 

1 These are the facta of the transaction : they will be commented 
upon in a future page. Vide p. 1 1 1. 
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of Delhi ; to tho NawAb-Waafr of Owlh. Hut ©very 
proponed combination had fallen through. Ho had 
quarrelled with Mir Jafar, with bin chief tioblon, with 
tho bankora. Ho had HUMpoctod treachery, but had 
novor boon quito oortain. At butt, on tho thirteenth 
of Juno, information wan brought to him that tho 
Knglmh agent, Mr. Wnttn, and hm Hubordinaton, had 
flod from KfUimbAaAr, after an interview with Mfr 
Jafar, at tho timo in hi* disfavour. Thun ho gave 
way : thou ho realised that, without tho aid of hi* 
nobloa, ho wan holploM : thou ho guessed tho wholo 
plot ; tho schemes of CJlivo ; tho treason of hU own 
people: then ho turnod to Mir J afar for reconcilia- 
tion, imploring him not to abandon him in hi* dis- 
tress. Mir Jafar and tho othor nobles, most of whom 
woro in tho plot, all nworo fualty and obodionoo, Mir 
Jafar loading tho way. Thoy would rink everything 
for tho Hiibahddr. Thoy would drive back tho cursed 
Knglish, and froo Uongal from their iuiluenee. llo- 
oovering hi* equanimity from those aNNuranooH, Hirdj- 
ud-dauU ordered his army to inarch to an intrenched 
' oamp ho had prepared near the village of Plassoy, in 
tho inland of KAsimMfcAr *, twenty-two miles diNtant. 
There waH some difficulty regarding the arrears of 
pay of bin men, failing tho settlement of which they 
rofuHod to march. Hut, with friendly assistance 

1 KiUlmMwlr li <M*d an Inland becmuM whtlut th« bAM of tho 
trUntflo whlali ooinpoMAN it in wntartul by tho (Jhukm, thw WMiurn 
tide, (in whlnli lit* I'liuMiey, I* wsU»r«d by the UhAg Imlhl j Urn 
wwU»ra by the JnUiigl. 
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this difficulty was overcome ; the army set out three 
days later for its destination, and arrived in the 
intrenched camp on the 21st of June. 

I propose now briefly to record the movements of 
Clive : then to describe the decisive battle which 
followed his arrival on the island. 
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Tiik Battmc or Plamkt 

Mkanwhilk Clivo had made every preparation for 
tho advanco of hi* army. A con*idorablo portion of 
it had boon *tationod at Ohandranagar. To that place 
ho do*patohod on tho 12th of Juno all tho *oldior* 
available), and 150 *ailor* lent him by tho Admiral, 
leaving Calcutta guarded by a fow *iok European*, 
*omo wiprthf* to look aftor tho French primmer*, and 
a fow gunner* to man tho gun* on tho rampart*. On 
tho 13th ho quitted (Jhandranagar, tho European*, 
with tho gun*, munition*, and *toro*, proceeding by 
water in 200 boat*, towed by native* agairmt the 
stream, iho *ipflh(* inarching along tho right bank of 
the river, on the highroad made by tho Mughal 
Oovernment from 1 tuglf to 1'atnA x . Tito force con*i*ted, 
all told, of about 900 European*, aoo men of mixed 
native and l'ortuguo*o blood who *erved with the 
European*, a nmall detail of la*oar*, and % 100 *ipAhf*. 
The artillery oon*i*ted of eight *ix-poundor* and two 
mttall howitzer*. 

1 Vld«» flrorim« , A IHttory qftht Jl$ngd Army, p. 137. 
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The day after the force had set out Clive despatched 
to the Subahd&r a communication tantamount to a 
declaration of war; and he proceeded, as he ap- 
proached the enemy's camp, to act as though such 
a declaration had been accepted. On the 16th he 
reached Palti, a town on the western bank of the 
K&simb&z&r river about six miles above its junction 
with the Jalangi. Twelve miles higher up he came 
within striking distance of Katw&, the Governor of 
which was supposed to be one of the conspirators. 
Clive, expecting that the opposition would not be 
serious, despatched to occupy it, on the 17th, 200 
Europeans and 500 sip&his, under Major Eyre Coote. 
But either the Governor had changed his mind or he 
had only feigned compliance, for he prepared to resist 
Coote's attack. Coote at once made preparations for 
an assault, and took such dispositions, that the 
garrison, recognizing the futility of resistance, and 
fearing to be cut off, evacuated the place, leaving 
large supplies in the hands of the victors. 

The next day, the 18th, a terrific storm raging, 
the force halted. The. day following, Clive, who 
had committed himself to the enterprise mainly on 
the conviction that Mir Jafar would support him, 
received a letter from that nobleman, informing him 
that he had feigned reconciliation with the S6bahd£r 
and had taken an oath not to assist the English, but 
adding that ' the purport of his convention with them 
must be carried into execution.' This strange letter 
from the man upon whose co-operation he particularly 
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dopendod led Olivo to doubt whother, aftor all, Mir 
Jafar might not betray him. Under thin possibility, 
tho sense of the extreme danger of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged rovealed itself to him more 
clearly titan it had ever preHented itself before. To 
cross an unfordable river in the face of a vastly 
superior enemy, at a distance of 130 *niles from all 
support, would, he felt, be a most hazardous under- 
taking. Should Mir Jafar be faithless to him, an ho 
had appoared to be to bin master, and should tho 
English foroe bo defeated, there would scarcely sur- 
vive a man to tell the tale. Again would Calcutta 
be in joopardy — thin time probably beyond redemp- 
tion. Under the influence of Much thoughts ho resolved 
not to oroHH the river until he should receive from 
Mir Jafar more definite asKuranoos. 

The next day, tho aoth, a messenger arrivod from 
his agent, Mr. Watts, who was thou at KalnA, carrying 
a letter to the effect that before he quitted Mur- 
shiddbdd he had been engaged in an interview with 
Mir Jafar and his Hon, when thero entered some 
o mis Maries of the HGbalulAr; that, in the presence of 
these, Mir Jafar had denounced Mr. Watts an a spy, 
and had threatened to destroy the Knglish if they 
should attempt to cross the IthAglrathf. This letter 
decided Clivo. lie resolved to summon a Council of 
War. 

Thero came to that Council, about noon of tho 
aist of June, the following officers: Colonel Clivo, 
Majors Kilpatriok and Grant, Captains Uaupp, Hum- 
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bold, Fischer, Palmer, Le Beaume, Waggonner, Cor- 
neille, and Jennings, Captain-Lieutenants Parshaw 
and Molitore ; — Major Eyre Coote, Captains Alexander 
Grant, Cudmore, Armstrong, Muir, Campbell, and 
Captain-lieutenant Carstairs. The question sub- 
mitted to them was : c whether under existing cir- 
cumstances, and without other assistance, it would 
be prudent to cross the river and come to action at 
once with the Naw&b, or whether they should fortify 
themselves at Katwd, and-wait till the monsoon was 
over, when the Mar&thfis or some other country power 
might be induced to join them.' Contrary to the 
usual custom, Clive spoke first, the others following 
according to seniority. Clive spoke and voted against 
immediate action. He was supported by the twelve 
officers whose names immediately follow his own name 
in the list I have given, and opposed by the owners 
of the seven last names, Major Eyre Coote speaking 
very emphatically in favour of action ; the majority 
of the Council, we thus see, siding with Clive. 

The subsequent career of Eyre Coote, especially in 
Southern India, proved very clearly that as a com- 
mander in the field he fell far short of Robert Clive, 
but on this occasion he was the wiser of the two. 
Some years later Clive, giving his evidence before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, em- 
phatically stated that had he abided by the decision of 
the Council it would have caused the ruin of the East 
India Company. As it was, he reconsidered his vote 
the moment the Council was over. It is said that be 
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•at down under a clump of troon, and began to turn 
over in hi* mind the argumontM on both aidon. lie 
won Htill Hitting when a < I oh patch from Mfr Jafar 1 
reached him, containing favourable aMHiirauooH. Clivo 
then ronolvod to fight. All doubt had dinappearod 
from Iuh mind. He wan again linn, Holf-roliant, con* 
fldont. Mooting Kyro Cooto an lio returned to hi* 
quartern, ho nimply informed him that he had changed 
hin mind and intended to fight, and then proceeded to 
dictate in hin own tent the orderw for the advance. 

At Hunrwe on the aand the force commenced the 
pannage of the river. Uy four o'clock it wan nafo on 
the other nide. Here a letter wan received from Mir 
Jafar, informing ('live of the contemplated movement* 
of the NawAh. (Jlive replied that he • would march to 
MaHHoy without delay, and would the next morning 
advance nix mil oh further to the village of Ddudpur, 
but if Mir Jafar did not join him there, he would 
make peace with the NawAb.' Two hourH later, about 
MUiiHot, lie commenced Iuh march amid a fltorm of 
heavy rain which wetted the men to the nkin. In all 
rcHpectM, indeed, the march wan particularly trying, 
for the recent raiim had inundated the country, and 
for eight hourH the troopn had to follow the line of the 
river, the water oonntantly reaching their waintn. 
They reached Plafmey, a dintanoe of fifteen milen, at one 
o'clock on the morning of the 23rd of June, and lay 

1 Vldo Iv«V* Vttyaya and MUUtrical NttrraUwi, p. 150. Mr. I von WM 
NurK<">ii of Hut Knnt durlujf th« (txjMtdltlon to lfoiitfjil, mid wan 
a grout friond of Admiral WnUoxi. 
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down to sleep in a mango-grove, the sound of drums 
and other music in the camp of the Naw&b solacing 
rather than disturbing them. The S6bahd&r had 
reached his headquarters twelve hours before them. 

The mango-tope in which the English were resting 
wds but a mile distant from the intrenched position 
occupied by Sir&j-ud-daul&'s army. It was about 800 
yards in length and 300 in breadth, the trees planted 
in regular rows. All round it was a bank of earth, 
forming a good breastwork. Beyond this was a ditch 
choked with weeds and brambles. The length of the 
grove was nearly diagonal to the river, the north-west 
angle being little more than 50 yards from the bank, 
whilst at the south-west corner it was more than 200 
yards distant. A little in advance, on the bank of the 
river, stood a hunting-box belonging to the Naw&b, 
encompassed by a wail of masonry. In this, during the 
night, Clive placed 200 Europeans and 300 natives, 
with two field-pieces. But in the morning he with- 
drew the greater part of them 1 . He had with him 
950 European infantry and artillery, 200 topasses, 
men of mixed rd^e, armed and equipped as Euro- 
peans, 50 sailors with seven midshipmen attached, 
2100 sip&his, a detail of lascars, and the field-pieces 
already mentioned. 

On the spot which the Naw&b had selected for his 
intrenched camp the river makes a bend in the form 
of a horseshoe, with the points much contracted, 

i 

1 Vide Orme's History qf India, and Broome's History qf ths Bengal 
Army. 
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forming a peninsula of about throo miles in circum- 
ference, tho neck of which wan Iohh than a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. Tho intronohment commenced 
a little bolow tho southern point of thin gorgo, routing 
on tho river, and extending inland for about 200 
yards, and swooping thonco round to tho north for 
about throo mile*. At this anglo wan a redoubt, on 
which tho enomy had mounted several piooos of cannon. 
About 300 yards to tho eastward of this rodoubt was 
a hillock covorod with jungle, and about 800 yards to 
the south, nearer Olive's grovo, was a tank, and 100 
yards further south was a second and larger one. 
Both of theso wero surrounded by large mounds of 
earth, and, with tho hillock, formed important positions 
for either army to occupy. The SAbahd&r's army was 
encamped partly in this peninsula, partly in rear of 
the intronohment. lie had 50,000 infantry of sorts, 
18,000 horse of a better quality, and 53 guns, mostly 33, 
34, and 18-pounders. The infantry was armed chiefly 
with matchlocks, swords, pikes, bows and arrows, and 
possessed little or no discipline ; the cavalry was well- 
trained and well-mounted ; the guns were mounted on 
large platforms, furnished with wheels, and drawn by 
forty or fifty yoke of powerftil oxen, assisted by 
elephants. But the most efficient portion of his force 
was a small party of forty to fifty Frenchmen, com- 
manded by M. Ht. Frais, formerly one of the Council 
of Chandranagar. This party liad attached to it four 
light field-pieces 1 . 
1 For tboM dotal 1* «* Ormo, Broom«, CUv#'» Xvidsna Ufm 
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At daybreak on the 23rd of June the Naw&b moved 
his entire army out of the intrenchment and advanced 
towards the position occupied by Clive, the several 
corps marching in compact order. In front was St. 
Frais, who took post at the larger tank, that nearest 
Olive's grove. On a line to his right, near the river, 
were a couple of heavy guns, under the orders of 
a native officer. Behind these two advanced parties, 
and within supporting distance, was a chosen body of 
5000 horse and 7000 foot, under the immediate com- 
mand of the Naw&b's most faithful general, Mir 
Madan 1 . The rest of the Naw&b's army extended in 
a curve, its right resting on the hillock near the 
camp; thence sweeping round in dense columns of 
horse and foot to the eastward of the south-east angle 
of the grove. Here, nearest to the English, were 
placed the troops of Mir Jafar, then those of Y&r Lutf 
Kh&n, beyond these R&j& Dul&b R&m. The English 
within the grove were thus almost surrounded by the 
river and the enemy ; but in view of the promised 
treachery of Mir Jafar, the greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from their immediate front, viz. from 
St. Frais, with his little body of Frenchmen, and from 
Mir Madan. 

From the roof of the hunting-house Clive watched 
his enemy take up the positions which would hold 

the Committee of the House of Commons, Clive's Report to the Court 
of Directors, Sir Eyre Coote's Narrative, and Ives's Voyage and 
Historical Narrative, The account which follows is based entirely 
on these authorities. 
1 See Elliot's History of India, vol. viii. p. 438. 

O 
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him, if thoir generals wore true to thoir master, in 
a vice. * They approaohod apace,' he wrote in a letter 
of July %6 to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, 'and by six began to attack us with 
a number of heavy cannon, supported by the whole 
army, and continued to play on um very briskly for 
several hours, during which our situation was of the 
utmost service to us, being lodged in a largo grove, 
with good mud banks. To succeed in an attempt on 
their cannon was next to impossible, as they were 
planted in a manner round us, and at considerable dis- 
tances from each other. We therefore remained quiet 
in our post, in expectation of a successful attack upon 
their camp at night. About noon tho enemy drew off 
their artillery and returned to thoir camp. 9 

So far, up to mid-day, we have tho outline of the 
fight as narrated by Clive ; it is, however, but an out- 
lino. It would seem that tho action commoncod by 
a discharge of ono of tho four guns of St. Frais. This 
discharge killed one and wounded another of tho men 
of the European battalion. Immediately afterwards 
the whole of tho enmity's guns opened fire, but their 
shots ilew high, and did but little mischief. Clive 
meanwhile* hud drawn up his troops in line in front of 
the grove, thoir left resting on tho hunting-box, with 
the exception of two guns and two howitzers which 
he had posted at some brick-kilns some 200 yards 
in front of tho hunting-box spoken of. Those, as 
soon as the enemy opened, replied promptly and 
effectively. The remaining six guns, placed three on 
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each flank of the European battalion which formed 
the centre of his line, answered the heavy batteries of 
the enemy, but, from their small calibre, made but 
little impression. 

Aftetf* a cannonade of half an hour, the E nglish 
having lost ten Europeans and twenty sip&his in killed 
and wounded, Clive withdrew them under shelter of 
the grove, leaving one detachment at the brick-kilns, 
another at the hunting-box. This retrograde movement 
greatly encouraged the enemy. They brought their 
guns much nearer, and their fire became more vigorous 
and sustained But its effect was less fatal, for the 
English troops were protected by the trees and the 
mud bank, and, sitting down, were but little exposed. 
This warfare continued till about eleven o'clock, the 
casualties being far greater on the side of the Naw&b's 
army than among the English. Then Clive summoned 
his principal officers to a conference, and it was 
resolved that the troops should occupy their existing 
positions until midnight, and should then attack the 
Naw&b's camp. We may regard the close of the con- 
ference as occurring about the same time as the with- 
drawal of the enemy's artillery indicated by Clive in 
the above extract from his despatch. 

For, scarcely was the conference over, than the skies 
poured down a fierce shower, such as occurs often 
during the rainy season, which lasted an hour. Then 
it was that the enemy's artillery fire slackened by 
degrees almost to the point of ceasing, for the rain had 
damaged their ammunition, left almost completely 

G2 
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without cover. Olive had l>oen more careful of \m 
powder, no that when the cncmy'M borne, believing the 
KngliHh guiiH an powcrlcHN mi their own, advanced 
toward** tho grove to charge, they wore received with 
a lire which emptied many a Naddlc, and Hent them 
moling hack. In thin charge Mir Madan, previounly 
referred to, wa» killed 1 . 

The death of thin brave and faithful noldicr greatly 
disheartened the HubahdAr. He Hent for Mir J afar, and 
implored him to remain faithful to hit* oath. Taking 
oil' bin turban and canting it at the feet of bin uncle", 
he exclaimed in humble toncn, • J afar, that turban 
thou inuift defend/ Mir .J afar prommed, but iiiMtcad 
of performing, the degenerate Muhammadan returne<l 
to bin confederate** and Hent a denpatch to dive, in- 
forming him of all that had pawed, and begging him to 
puhh on immediately, or, if that were impoHMiblc, not 
to fail to attack during the night. Urn letter did not 
reach CJivo till late in the evening. Meanwhile other 
influcnccH had been at work to bring about a Himilar 
rcHult. 

It in impoHHible not to feel Mympathy for the youth- 
ful prince, Hiirroiiiided by traitor**, Iiih one true adherent 
killed. Scarcely had Mir Jafar quitted him when 
there came to him another traitor, KAja Dnlab Kim, 
who commanded the army corps nearest to the potation 

1 Elliot nUImm, on tli« authority of U»« J'nmi'ut Tttw'uri'kh, 
«&a3 h* wan nrflilitiilnlly alnn-k by a «wiinoii-lmll. JlMory tf Jtutia, 
-mk. -rriL p. 4S17. 

IV UUr had iimrrM th« «l*Ur of All Vardl Kliin, Urn 
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he had taken. The R&j& found his master in a state 
of great agitation. The English were showing them- 
selves in the open ; his own men were giving way ; 
hope was vanishing quickly. Instead of encouraging 
the Stibahdfir to fight it out, the treacherous R&j& gave 
fuel to his fears, told him the day was lost, and urged 
him to flee to Murshid&b&d. In an evil hour for his 
dynasty and for himself, Sir&j-ud-daulfi yielded to his 
persuasions, and, ordering his troops to retire within 
the intrenchment, mounted a swift dromedary, and 
fled, accompanied by 2000 horsemen, to his capital 

It was then two o'clock. The first hour since 
Olive's conference had been marked by the heavy rain : 
the second by the repulse of the Stibahd&r's horse- 
men ; the following up of the repulsed attack ; the con- 
versations of the Stibahdfir with his two treacherous 
generals. By two o'clock the enemy's attack had 
completely ceased, and they were observed yoking 
their oxen preparatory to withdrawing within the 
intrenchment as the Siibahd&r had ordered. There re- 
mained only on the ground that body of forty gallant 
Frenchmen under St. Frais, whom I have described 
as occupying the ground about the larger tank, that 
nearest to the grove. The post was an important 
one, for from it the English could have taken the 
retreating enemy in flank, and have inflicted heavy 
loss upon them. St. Frais was nearly isolated, but 
he, too, had seen the advantage the English would 
derive from occupying the position, and, faithful amid 
the faithless, he, with the gallantry of his nation, 
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resolved to defend it until it should be no longer 
defensible 

Thoro win with the army a very gallant officer, 
Major James Kilpatrick, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in Southern India, and who, on this occasion, 
commanded the Company'* troops. Kilpatrick had 
noted the firm front displayed by St. Frais, the great 
advantago to be derived from oeeupying the position 
ho hold, the disadvantage of leaving him to hold it 
whilst the English force should advance. Ho resolved, 
then, to expel him : so sending word to Clivo of his 
intentions, and of the reason which prompted his 
action, he marched with two companies towards 
St. Frais. 

( 'live, moanwhilo, seeing the onomy's attack broken, 
yet deeming it better, not having received Mir Jafar's 
lottor, to wait till the sun should have descended 
before making the dooisive attack, had proceeded to 
the hunting-box to rest after so many hours of fatigue 
and excitement, to bo followed, ho believed, by many 
more, having iirst given orders that he should bo 
informed of any change that might ooour in the 
enemy's position. He was there when the message 
of Kilpatrick reached him. Itising, be hurried to the 
spot, mot Kilpatrick as ho was advancing to the 
assault reprimanded him for having taken suoh a 
stop without orders, but seoing him so far forward, 
he took himself the command of the detachment, 
sending back Kilpatrick to the grove to bring the 
remainder of the troops. When St. Frais recognized 
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the earnestness of the English, and that he was 
entirely without support, he evacuated the post, 
and retreated to the redoubt at the corner of the 
intrenchment There he placed his guns ready for 
action 1 . 

Meanwhile, whilst the English force was thus ad- 
vancing, the army corps commanded by Mir Jafar 
was observed to linger behind the rest of the retreat- 
ing enemy. It was noticed, further, that when it 
had advanced almost abreast of the northern line of 
the grove, it faced to its left and advanced in that 
direction. For a time it seemed to the English 
officers as though the troops composing it were about 
to make a raid on their baggage, and a party with 
a field-piece was sent forward to check them. The 
corps then halted, remained so for a time, then 
slowly retired, taking, however, a direction which 
led it apart from the other corps of the enemy. We 
shall return to them in a few moments. 

Whilst this corps was executing the manoeuvre 
I have described, Olive had advanced to a position 
whence he could cannonade the enemy's camp. The 
effect of this fire was to cause great loss and confusion 
amongst the troops of the Subahd&r, at the same time 
that the English, giving, by their advance, their flank 
to the French in the redoubt, suffered also. To put 

1 This episode is not specially mentioned by Clive, but it rests 
on irrefragable evidence. Vide Orme, vol. it p. 176 : see also 
Sir Eyre Coote's Narrative ; also Malcolm's Life of Lord CZras, vol. i. 
p. 960. 
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an end to this cross-fire Clivo haw thai the one 
remedy wan to itorm the redoubt. He wm unwilling 
however, to risk his troops in a severe content with 
the French so long as the army corps, the movement* 
of which I have described in the proceding para- 
graph, ihould continue to occupy it* apparently 
threatening position, That corps might bo the oorp» 
of Mir Jafar, but there wan no certainty that it was 
so, for Clivo had not then received Mir Jafar's letter, 
nor wan he aware of the flight of the Nawib, It wan 
just at this critical moment that he observed the 
corps in question making tho retrograde movement 
I have referred to. Then all doubt was over in his 
mind. It must, he was convinced, bo tho corps of 
his adherent. Certain now that he would not be 
molested, he hurled his troops against tho redoubt 
and the hillock to tho east of it. 8t, Krai* displayed 
a bold front, but, abandoned almost immediately by 
his native allies, and deeming it wiser to preserve 
his handful of Europeans for another occasion, ho 
evacuated tho redoubt, leaving his field-pieces behind 
him. His resistance was tho last opposition offered 
to the English. The clocks struck five as ho fell 
back, thus tolling the memorable hour which gave 
to England tho richest province in India ; which 
imposed upon her the necessity to advance upwards 
from its basis until she should reach the rocky region 
called with some show of reason tho ' Glacis of the 
Fortress of Hindustan/ 
Just as tho beaten and betrayed army was moving 
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off with its impedimenta, its elephants, its camels, 
leaving to be scrambled for an enormous mass of 
baggage, stores, cattle, and camp equipage, Clive 
received messengers from Mir Jafar requesting an 
interview. Clive replied by appointing a meeting 
for the morrow at D&udpur, a village twenty miles 
to the south of Murshid&b&d. Thither the bulk of the 
troops, their spirits cheered by the promise made 
them that they would receive a liberal donation in 
money, marched that evening; whilst a detachment 
under Eyre Coote went forward in pursuit, to prevent 
the enemy from rallying. After a short halt, to 
enable the commissariat to exchange their small and 
worn-out bullocks for the splendid oxen of the 
S&bahd&r, the troops pressed on, and at eight o'clock 
the entire force was united at D&udpur. 

Such was the battle of Plassey. The loss of the 
English force was extremely small, amounting to 
seven Europeans and sixteen sip&hfs killed, and 
thirteen Europeans and thirty-six sip&his wounded. 
No officer was killed : two were wounded, but their 
names are not recorded. A midshipman of the Kent, 
Shoreditch by name, was shot in the thigh, whilst 
doing duty with the artillery. The enemy's casualties 
were far greater. It was calculated to be, in killed 
and wounded, about a thousand, including many 
officers. They had been far more exposed than the 
English. Writing, in the letter already referred to, 
of the phases of the action between two and five 
o'clock, Clive states that their horse exposed them- 
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selves a great deal ; that ' many of them were killed, 
amongst the rest four or five officers of the first 
distinction.' 

Clive had gained his victory. We have now to 
record the use that he made of it. 



CHAPTER X 
How Clive dealt with the spoils of Plassey: 

HIS DEALINGS WITH Mffi JAFAB ; WITH THE 

Princes of Southern India ; with the Dutch. 

The following morning Clive despatched Mr. 
Scrafton and Omar Beg l to escort Mir Jafar to his 
camp. The time had arrived when one at least of 
the spoils of Plassey was to be distributed. 

Long previous to the battle Clive had received 
various proposals from the three general officers who 
had commanded the three principal army corps at 
Plassey. First, Y&r Lutf KMn had made him a bid, 
his main condition being that he should be pro- 
claimed Subahd&r 8 . Then Mir Jafar outbad him, 
bringing with him R&j& Dul&b R£m,. who would be 
content with the office of Finance Minister under the 
Mir. It had been arranged that whilst Mir Jafar 
should be proclaimed Stibahd&r of the three provinces, 
he should confirm to the English all the advantages 
ceded by Sir&j-ud-daulfi in the preceding February ; 
should grant to the Company all the lands lying to 
the south of Calcutta, together with a slip of ground, 

x Omar Beg was a confidential agent of Mir Jafar, attached to 
dive's person. 

* Subahdar was the correct official title of the governor, or, as he 
is popularly styled, the Nawab, of Bengal 
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600 yardi wide, all round the outside of tho Marithi 
Ditch 1 ; uhould code all tho French factories and 
entablUhinonts in the provinoo ; should pledge hinwolf 
that neither ho nor his HUCCo§§or§ in the office of 
Stibahdir should oreot fortifications l)olow the town 
of Hiigli; whilst ho and they should give to, and 
require from, tho English, support in ease of 
hostilities from any quarter. Mir Jafar covenanted 
likowiso to wake very large payments to the Com- 
pany and others under the name of restitution for 
the damages they had suffered since tho first attack 
on Calcutta ; others also under the title of gratifica- 
tion for servioos to bo rendered in placing him on tho 
masnad *. In the former category were reckoned one 
karor, or ten millions, of rupees to be paid to the 
Company; ton lakhs to the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, sovon lakhs to tho Armenians. Under the 
second head payments were to bo made to tho army, 
the squadron, and the members of tho Special Com- 
mittee of Calcutta, to tho extent noted below *. 

1 It muut bo recollected that In thooo dayi tho MarAthoa were 
regarded mi aerioua and formidable enemle*. It wm ogainat their 
depredation! that tho ditch round Calcutta, known •• tho ' MarithA 
Ditch/ had bam dutf. 
■ Mamad, a ouahlon, »l|ftilfyinic the aeat of •iipreme authority, 
1 Tho Hqiiadron waa to receive 0,500,000 rupee* | tho Army, tho 
name j Mr. Drake, Governor of Calcutta (tho aame who had quitted 
Calcutta and hli companion* to take Nholtor on hoard ahlp at tho 
time of HlraJ-ud-daula'a attack), 060,000; Colonel Olive, on aocond 
in tho Heloot Committee (appointed beforo tho war to negotiate 
with Mir Jafar), 080,000; Major Kilpatrlok, Mr. Watt*, and 
Mr. Hecher, aa member* of the Maid Committee, 040,000 each. 
I may horo itato In anticipation Uiat, In addition to the*e nuuim, 
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The first of these contracts, now become binding, 
was to be carried oat on the morning of the 24th of 
June, at the interview between the two principal 
parties, Clive and Mir Jafar. It has occurred to me 
that the reader may possibly care to know something 
more, little though it be, of the antecedents of this 
general, who, to his own subsequent unhappiness, 
betrayed his master for his own gain. 

Mir Muhammad Jafar was a nobleman whose family 
had settled in Bihar. He had taken service under, had 
become a trusted officer of, All Vardi Khan, the father 
of Sir&j-ud-daul&, and had married his sister. On his 
death, he had been made Bakhshi, or Commander-in- 
chief, of the army, and, in that capacity, had commanded 
it when it took Calcutta in June, 1756 1 . Between 
himself and his wife's nephew, Siraj-ud-dauM, there 
had never been any cordiality. The latter, with the in- 
solence of untamed and uneducated youth, had kicked 
against the authority of his uncle ; had frequently 
insulted him ; and had even removed him from his 
office. Mir Jafar had felt these slights bitterly. 

the following private donations were subsequently given, viz. : to 
Clive, 1,600,000 rupees; to Watts, 300,000; to the six members 
of Council, 100,000 each ; to Walsh, Clive's secretary and pay* 
master to the Madras troops, 500,000 ; to Scrafton, 900,000 ; to 
Lushington, 50,000; to Major A. Grant, commanding the de- 
tachment of H.M.'s 39th regiment, 100,000. 

1 There can be no doubt about this. * About five o'clock the Naw£b 
entered the fort, carried in an open litter, attended by Mir 
Jafar Khan, his Bakhshi or General-in-chief, and the rest of his 
principal officers.' He was present when the English were brought 
before the Nawlb : vide Broome, p. 66. Orme, vol. ii. p. 73, makes 
a similar statement. 
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Living, m be wm, in an age of revolution, dynasties 
falling about him, the very throne of Delhi the 
appanage of the strongest, he felt no compunction 
in allying himself with the foreigner to remove 
from the throne— for it wm virtually a throne— of 
Murshidibid the man who alternately insulted 
and fawned upon him. Little did ho know, little 
even did he rook, the price he would have to pay. 
Fortunately for his peace of mind at the moment 
the future was mercifully hidden from him. But 
those who are familiar with the history of Bengal 
after tho first departure thenee of Olive for England 
will admit that never did treason so surely find its 
own punishment m did tho treason of Mir Jafar. 

But he 1h approaching now, with doubt and anxiety 
ai to his reooption, the camp in which he is to receive 
from hii confederate tho reward of treason, or re- 
proaches for hii want of efficient co-operation on the 
day preceding. On reaching tho camp, writes the 
contemporaneous historian of the period 1 , ' he alighted 
from his elephant, and the guard drew out and rested 
their arms, to receive him with the highest honours. 
Not knowing the meaning of this compliment, ho 
drew back, as if ho thought it a preparation to his 
destruction; but Colonel Olive, advancing hastily, 
embraced him, and saluted him Subahdar of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, which removed his fears/ They 
discoursed thon for about an hour, ('live pressed 
upon him the great necessity of proceeding at once to 
1 Orm<», vol. ii. p. 178. 
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Murshid&b&d to look after Sir&j-ud-dauld, and to pre- 
vent the plunder of the treasury. The new Siibahd&r 
assented, and, returning to his army, set out and 
arrived at the capital the same evening. Clive, having 
sent friendly letters to the other chief conspirators, 
made a short march of six miles to the village of 
Bapt&, and encamped there for the evening. At noon 
the day following he proceeded to Madhupur, whence 
he despatched Messrs. Watts and Walsh, with an 
escort of ioo sipahis, to arrange for the payments 
noted in a preceding page. These soon found that the 
treasury was not at the moment equal to the demand. 
They arranged accordingly that one moiety should be 
paid down: of this moiety two-thirds in hard coin, 
one-third in jewels and plate ; that the second moiety 
should be discharged by three equal payments, ex- 
tending over three years. 

Whilst these negotiations were progressing, Clive, 
having ascertained that the other chief conspirators 
had accepted the terms offered to them, entered the 
city of Murshid&bfid (July 29), attended by 200 Euro- 
peans and 300 sip&his, and took up his quarters in the 
palace of Mur£dMgh, his followers encamping in the 
garden attached to it. Here he was waited upon by 
Mfran, the eldest son of Mir Jafar, and with him he 
proceeded to the S&bahd&r's palace, where Mir Jafar 
and his principal officers were waiting to receive him. 
Clive, after saluting Mir Jafar, led him to the masnad, 
and, despite some affected unwillingness on the part of 
the Mir, seated him upon it, hailed him with the usual 
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form* as Sfibahdir, offering at tho samo time a naxar 
of ioo anhraf{*\ Ho then, through an interpreter, 
addrossod tho assomhlod nobles, congratulated thorn 
on tho change of wanton*, ami urgod thotn to bo faith- 
ful to Mir Jafar. Tho usual ooromonios followed, and 
tho now rulor wai publicly proclaimed throughout 
tho nlty. 

It in impossible to quit this subject without rooord- 
ing f an briefly as possible, tho fato of tho rolatlvo Mir 
Jafar had botrayod and supplantod. Mirrfj-ud-daulA, 
fleeing, an wo havo hood, from tho Mold of I'lassoy, had 
readied MurshidAbAd tho samo night. Tho noxt morn- 
ing tho news of tho total rout of hit* army roaohod 
him. Ho remained in his palaoo till dunk, then, accom- 
panied by bin favourite wife, ho embarked on a boat, 
hoping to find rofugo in tho camp of M. Law, who wan 
advancing from JJlitlgalpur. But at HrijmabAl tho 
strength of the roworH gavo out, and tlto young princo 
rested for tho night in tho buildings of a donortod 
garden. There ho wan discovered, and, taken back, 
was niacin ovor to Mir Jafar. Tho intorviow which 
followed will recall to thoKnglish historical student tho 
seouo between James 11 and tho Duke of Monmouth. 
Tix'To was tho same vain itttploritig for lifo on tho one 
side, tbe same inexorable refusal on tho other. That 
same night Mirifj-uri-dauli was stabbed to death in 
his cell. 

1 The value* of nn anhra/itt. At A Inter period nulled bjr tho 
KtwlUh Miolit Muhr,' wnn ithout tl. tt*. M, A 'rtftKitr' Im a gift 
offered nttil received when people of rattk pnv their renpetiU to ft 
prime. It in mure properly nulled • NftMriiiA. 1 
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Another scene, scarcely less revolting in its details, 
had occurred the preceding day. I have mentioned 
the two treaties made by the conspirators, the one the 
real treaty, the other a counterpart, drawn up to 
deceive Aminchand. In the distribution of the plunder 
it had become necessary to disclose the truth to the 
wily Bengal speculator. For him there need be but 
little pity. Entrusted with the secrets of the conspira- 
tors, he had threatened to betray them unless twenty 
lakhs of rupees should be secured to him in the general 
agreement. He was, in a word — to use an expression 
much in use at the present day — a blackmailer.' 
Clive and the officers with whom he was acting 
thought it justifiable to deceive such a man. The 
hour of his awakening had now arrived. The two 
treaties were produced, and Aminchand was somewhat 
brutally informed by Mr. Scrafton that the treaty in 
which his name appeared was a sham; that he was 
to have nothing. The sudden shock is said to have 
alienated his reason. But if so, the alienation was 
only temporary. He proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Malda, and for a time abstained from business. But 
the old records of Calcutta show that he soon returned 
to his trade, for his name appears in many of the 
transactions in which the English were interested 
after the departure of Clive. 

Nor was the dealing with Aminchand the only 
matter connected with the distribution of the spoil 
which caused ill-feeling. There had been much bit- 
terness stirred up in the army by the fact that the 

H 
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sailors who had fought At Plassoy should receive their 
share of the Amount, promised to tho navy in addition 
to that which would Accrue to thorn am lighting men. 
A mixed Committee, composed of representatives of 
each branch of tho military service, had decided against 
the claims of the sailors to draw from l>oth sources. 
And Olive was appealed to to confirm it. But dive, 
who. in matters of discipline, was unltcnding, overruled 
the decision of the Committee, placed its loader. 
CaptAin Armstrong, under arrest* and dissolved the 
Committee. In a dignified letter Olive pointed out to 
the Committee their error. And drew from them An 
apology. Hut the fooling rankled. It displayed itself 
A little later in the acquittal of Captain Armstrong 
by a court-martial. In other respects the distribution 
of the money was harmful, for it led to excesses among 
officers and mcu, and, consequently, to a large increase 
of nuulality. 

Meanwhile the new SAhahdAr began to And that the 
State-cushion was not altogether a hod of roses. The 
uuormous sums demanded by his Knglish allies, and 
by other adherents* had forced him. as soon as Olive 
hail left for Calcutta, to apply the screw to the 
wealthier of hi* new subject** Kvon his fellow-eon* 
^uAttUutt told the burden. ItyiA PuUb lUm. whom he 
tutd uuulo Kittauco Minuter, wuh the right to appro- 
pitubo to hiiumdf tlvo per cent* on all payment* made 
by Uu> Tvuaaui v, vetiitnl in diulgoon to his own palace, 
»uuuuouml hi* (VioiuWi and reftwdall interoounw with 
\ur J*uu. Tho Ktyia of l\muah and (h« liovemor of 
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Bih&r went 'into rebellion. The disaffection reached 
even the distant city of Dh£k&, where the son of Sar- 
far&z, the representative of the ancient family ruling 
in Bengal, lived in retirement and hope. Under these 
circumstances Mir Jafar, though he well knew what it 
would cost him, made an application for assistance to 
Clive. 

The English leader had expected the application. 
He had recognized long before that, in the East, power 
depends mainly on the length of the purse, and that, 
from having exhausted his treasury, Mir Jafar would 
be forced to sue to him in forma pauperis. Clive 
had studied the situation in all its aspects. The blow 
he had given to native rule by the striking down of 
the late Subahd&r had rendered absolute government, 
such as that exercised by Siraj-ud-daul&, impossible. 
Thenceforth it had become indispensable that the 
English should supervise the native rule, leaving to 
the Subahdir the initiative and the semblance. Clive 
had reason to believe that whilst Mir Jafar would be 
unwilling to play such a role, he would yet, under 
pressure, play it. He had seen that the new ruler 
was so enamoured of the paraphernalia of power that, 
rather than renounce it, he would agree to whatever 
terms he might impose which would secure for him * 
nominal authority. There was but one point regarding 
which he had doubts, and that was whether the proud 
Muhammadan nobles to whom, in the days of the 
glories of the Mughal empire, great estates had been 
granted in Bengal, would tamely submit to a system 

h z 
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which would give to tho Western invader* all th© 
Mutual power, and to tho chief of their own clan* and 
religion only tho outer whow. 

Tho application from Mfr Jafar, then, found Olive 
in tho mood to to*t thin quoHtion. Mfr Jafar had 
thrown himwolf into hi* hand* ; ho would uao tho 
chance to make it clear that ho himnolf intended to ho 
tho real mawter, whiUt prepared to render to the 
Hfihahd&r tho reHpoct and homage duo to hi* portion. 
Accordingly ho started at once (November 17) for 
Mur»hidAhAd with all hi* availahlo troop*, now reduced 
at Calcutta to 400 Knglinh and 1300 tfipAhfa,and reached 
that place on tho a.fjtli, bringing with him tho dl*- 
aflected Hrij(i of I'urniah. Jib* pcaoo ho tnado with tho 
Mir Jafar; then, Joined by the a/30 European* ho had 
loft at KMmbA/dr, ho proceeded to Jl^jmahAl, and 
encamped there olo*o to the army of tho Hfibahdllr, 
who had marched It thither with tho ohjoot of coercing 
UihAr. 

Thin wan dive'* opportunity. BihAr wan very 
rontivo, and the Hfibahdrtr could not coerco it* noblo* 
without the aid of the Kngliwh, (live declined to 
render that aid unlo** tho Hiibahddr should, before 
one of hin Holdier* marched, pay up all tho arroar* 
due to the Knglinh, and *hould execute every article 
of the treaty ho hud recently *ignod. For Mir 
Jafar tho dilemma wun terrible, lie had not the 
money ; he had made onemlo* by hin endeavour* to 
ralwo it. In thin trouble he bethought him of HrijA 
DulAb JtAm, recently hi* Finance Mini*tor, but whom 
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he had subsequently alienated. Through Olive's me- 
diation a reconciliation was patched up with the R&ja. 
Then the matter was arranged in the manner Clive 
had intended it should be, by giving the English 
a further hold on the territories of the Sdbahd£r % 

It was agreed that Clive should receive orders on 
the treasury of Murshid&b&d for twelve and a half 
lakhs of rupees; assignments on the revenues of 
Bardw&n, Kishangarh, and Htigli for ten and a half: 
for the payments becoming due in the following 
April, assignments on the same districts for nineteen 
lakhs: then the cession of the lands south of Calcutta, 
so long deferred, was actually made — the annual 
rental being the sum of 222,958 rupees. These ar- 
rangements having been completed, Clive accompanied 
the Subahd&r to the capital of Bih&r, the famous city of 
Patni There they both remained, the S6bahd£r await- 
ing the receipt of the imperial patents confirming him 
in his office ; Clive resolved, whatever were the personal 
inconvenience to himself, not to quit Patn& so long as 
the S&bahdfir should remain there. They stayed there 
three months, a period which Clive utilized to the 
best advantage, as it seemed to him at the moment, 
of his countrymen. The province of Bihfir was the 
seat of the saltpetre manufacture. It was a monopoly * 
farmed to agents, who re-sold the saltpetre on terms 
bringing very large profits. Clive proposed to the 

1 The possession of this monopoly became the cause of the troubles 
which followed the departure of Clive, and led to the life-and- 
death struggle with Mir Kasim. 
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HAbahdir that tho Kant India Company should be- 
come tho farmers, and offered a higher sum than 
any at which tho monopoly had boon previously ratod. 
Mir Jafar was too shrewd a man not to recognize tho 
onormous advantages which must acoruo to his foreign 
protectors by his acquiescence in asohomo which would 
placo in their hands tho most important trado in tho 
country. But ho felt tho impossibility of rosistanoo. 
Ho was a bird in tho hands of tho fowler, and ho agrood. 

At length (April 14) tho lookod-for patents arrived. 
Accompanying that which gave to tho usurpation of 
Mir Jafar tho imperial sanction was a patent for Olive, 
creating him a noble of the Mughal empire, with tho 
rank and title of a Mansabdar 1 of 6000 horso. Tho 
investiture took placo tho day following. Then, after 
marching to ]i£rh, tho two armies separated, tho 
Hftbahddr proceeding to MurshidAbAd; Olive, after 
a short stay at that place, to Calcutta. 

Clivo had returned to Calcutta, May 24, absolute 
master of tho situation. Ho had probed to tho bottom . 
the character of the SubahdAr, and had realized that 
so long as ho himself should remain in India, and 
Mir Jafar on tho maimud, tho English need fear no 
attack, But, in tho Kast, one man's life, CMpocially 

1 For the nut urn of Munwib, and tho Amotion* of tho hold or of a 
MiuiMfih (or Mftnuftbdnr) tho rondor U rofnrrod to Uloohmnnn'a 
Aln'i'AklmH. l\y tho original rotftt lotion* of Akbur, who founded 
tho ordor, tho MntiNnhdAr* rankod from tho DnJibnuhi, often 
Oommnridor-ln-Ohlof, to tho l)oh Ha/AH, Oommntidor of 10,000 
homo, to tho Munanbditr* of 6000 downward!. Vido Ain+Aktwri 
(ISloohiiiiuiii'*;, p. 037 and onwurda. 
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the life of a usurper, is never secure. In those days 
the risks he incurred were infinitely greater than 
they are now. Clive had noted the ill-disguised 
impatience of several of the powerful nobles, more 
especially that of Miran, the son, and of Mir Kfisim, 
the son-in-law, of the S6bahd4r. He had left, then, 
the greater part of his English soldiers at K&sim- 
b&z&r, close to the native capital, to watch events, 
whilst he returned to Calcutta to trace there the plan 
of a fortress which would secure the English against 
attack. The fort so traced, received the name of its 
predecessor, built by Job Charnock in the reign of 
King William III, and called after him, Fort William. 
Nearly one month later, June 30, there arrived 
from England despatches, penned after learning the 
recapture of Calcutta, but before any knowledge of 
the events which had followed that recapture, order- 
ing a new constitution for the administering of the 
Company's possessions in Bengal. The text of the 
constitution, ridiculous under any circumstances, was 
utterly unadapted to the turn events had taken. It 
nominated ten men, not one of whom was competent 
for the task, to administer the affairs of Bengal The 
name of Clive was not included amongst the ten 
names. It was not even mentioned. Fortunately 
for the Company, the ten men nominated had a 
clearer idea of their own fitness than had their 
honourable masters. With one consent, they repre- 
sented the true situation to the Court of Directors, 
and then, with the same unanimity, requested Clive 
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to accept the office of President, and to oxorciso its 
funotionH, until the pleasure of tho Court should t mi 
known, Olivo could not but accede to their request. 

For, indeed, it waH no timo for weak administration 
and divided counsels. Again had tho French at- 
tempted to recover tho position in Houthom India 
which Clivo had wrested from thorn. Count Lally, 
ono of the brilliant victors of Fontonoy, had boon 
sont to I'ondichorry with a considerable force, and 
tho newH had just arrived that ho wan marching on 
Tanjoro, having recalled Hussy and his troops from 
tho court of the HftbahdAr of the Poccan. With the 
news there had come oIno a request that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal would return to tho sister Presidency 
the troops lent to her by the hitter in the hupr of tho 
former h need to rocover Calcutta. 

(/live felt all tho urgency of tho request; the 
possibles danger of refusing to comply with it; the 
full gravity of the situation at Madras, lie alHO wan 
one of Uioho who had been lent. If the troops wore 
to return, it wan he who should load them back. But 
ho felt Htrongly that his place, and their place also, 
wan in Bengal. Knpecially wan it ho in the presence 
of the rumours, already circulating, of great successes 
achieved by Lally, and by the French fleet. Buch 
rumours, followed by bin departure, would certainly 
incite the nobles of Bengal and BihAr, with or with- 
out Mir J afar, to Mtriko for the independence which 
they felt, one and all, he had wreMted from them. 

Matters, indeed, in tho provinces of Bengal and 
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Bih&r had come to bear a very threatening aspect. The 
treasury of Mir Jafar was exhausted by his payments ; 
his nobles were disaffected ; the moneyed classes bitterly 
hostile. Threatened on his northern frontier by a re- 
bellious son of the King of Delhi and by the Nawdb- 
Wazir of Oudh, Mir Jafar was in the state of mind 
which compels men of his stamp to have recourse 
to desperate remedies. For a moment he thought seri- 
ously of calling the Mar&th&s to his assistance. Then 
the conviction forced itself upon him that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease, and he renounced 
the idea. At last, when the army of the rebel prince 
had penetrated within Bih&, and was approaching 
Patna, he resigned himself to the inevitable, and be- 
sought abjectly the assistance of Clive. 

Clive had resolved to help him when affairs in 
•Southern India reached a point which required his 
immediate attention. A letter from the R&j& of 
Vizi$nagram reached him, informing him that the 
effect of the recall by Lally from Aurang&tad of the 
troops under Bussy had been to leave the Northern 
Sirkars 1 without sufficient protection; that he and 
other B&jds had risen in revolt, and urgently de- 
manded the despatch thither of some English troops, 
by whose aid they could expel the few Frenchmen left 
there. It was characteristic of Clive to seize the 
points of a difficult situation. Few men who had to 
meet on their front a dangerous invasion, would have 
dared to despatch, to a distant point, the troops he 
1 The districts of Ganj&m, Vizagapatam, Godavari, and Krishna. 
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had rained to ropol that invasion, remaining himnolf 
to moot it from ronouroon ho would improvlne, Hut, 
without a momont'M huHitation or a nolitary mis- 
giving, ('live recognized that tho opportunity had 
oomo to him to oompioto tho work ho had begun, nix 
yearn before, in Southorn India ; tiiat a chance pro- 
Montod itnolf to transfer tho groat influence exorcised 
by Husny at tho court of tho HtlbahdAr of tho Doooan 
to hi* own nation. Loaving to himnolf thon tho oaro 
of Bengal and HihAr ho dirootod a trusted of Hour, 
Colonel Fordo, to prooood (October \%) with 500 
Europeans, 9000 sipAhin, and hoiuo guns to Viscaga- 
patam, to unite thoro with tho Krija's troopn, to take 
command ; and to oxpol tho French from tho Northern 
Hirkdrs: thon, if it wore possible, 'to assume at tho 
court of tho NiibahdAr tho iniluonoo which tho French 
had till thon exorcised. It in only necessary hero to 
nay that Fordo, who wan ono of tho groat Indian 
MoldiorH of tho century, carried both point* with skill 
and dincrotion. lie boat tho French in detail, and 
compelled thorn to yield their fortresses ; and, when 
tho Niibahdfir marched to their aid, ho succeeded, with 
rare tact,' in inducing him to code to the English tho 
whole of tho territories ho had conquered, and to 
traimfor tho paramount influence at hi* court to tho 
English. Tho victorion of Fordo laid tho foundation 
of a predominance which, placed Nome forty yearn 
later on a definite basis by tho groat Marquosn 
WollcHloy, exists to tho present day. It in not too 
much to aMHort that thin splendid ronult wan duo to 
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the unerring sagacity, the daring under .difficult cir- 
cumstances, of Robert Clive. 

Meanwhile the solicitations of Mir Jafar increased 
in importunity. Even the Great Mughal called upon 
Clive, as a Mansabdar, to assist him to repress the 
rebellion of his son. Clive did not refuse. As soon 
as his preparation had been completed, he set out, 
February, 1759, for Murshiddbdd with 450 Europeans 
and 2500 sipahfs, leaving the care of Calcutta to a 
few sick and invalids. He reached MurshidaMd the 
8th of March, and, accompanied by the Mir Jafar's 
army, entered Patn& on the 8th of April. But the 
rumour of his march had been sufficient. Four days 
before the date mentioned the rebellious prince 
evacuated his positions before the city, and, eventually, 
sought refuge in Bundelkhand. Clive entered Patn& 
in triumph ; put down with a strong hand the dis- 
turbances in its vicinity ; and then returned to Cal- 
cutta, in time enough to hear of the victorious course 
of Forde, although not of its more solid result. 

Before he had quitted Patna, Mir Jafar had con- 
ferred upon him, as a personal jagir \ the Zamiadari 

1 A jagir is, literally, land given by a government as a reward 
for services rendered. A Zamind&ri, under the Mughal govern- 
ment, meant a tract, or tracts of land held immediately of the 
government on condition of paying the rent of it. By the deed 
given to Olive, the East India Company, which had agreed to pay 
the rents of those lands to the Subahdar, would pay them to Clive 
to whom the Subahdar had, by this deed, transferred his rights. 
It may here be added that the Company denied the right of Clive 
to the rents which amounted to £30,000 per annum, and great 
bitterness ensued. The matter was ultimately compromised. 
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of thn on tiro diNtrictM Mouth of Calcutta than remind 
by thn KitHt India ( Company. 

Clivo had nnarcnly rnturnnd to Calcutta whnn there 
©nulled complicationi! with the J)utch. 

During ihn nixteenth and Hcvnntnnnth conturicH 
Holland had pomid in this KiiHt aH a rival, often a 
nucccNNful rival, of thn threw nationM which had 
attempted to found nnttlnmnntM in thono wgionN. 
Hho had ChtabliHhnd a monopoly of trade with thn 
Moluccas had powered hnwnlf of Hnvnral inlandM in 
thn vicinity of thn StraiU, had nxpnllnd Portugal front 
Malacca ( 1 64 1 ) t from ('nylon (16/58), from thn Cnlnbwi 
(i66;|), and from thn moHt important of her concjunut* 
on thn coantH of Kouthnrn Jiidia (iMfi). hi thn l>o- 
ginning of thn eighteenth enntury thn Dutch-Indian 
Company powered in thn naHt mcvuii adminiHtratiouH ; 
four directorial poxtH ; four military command*!; and 
four factoring Thn Company waH rich, and had hut 
few dnhtn. 

AmongNt thn minor nnttlnmnntM it had made wan 
thn town of Chinuurah, on thn Huglf, twnnty mile* 
ahovn ( Calcutta. ( IhitiMurah waN a Muhordinatn ntation,] 
but, until thn contentN hntwnnn thn MawAb and thn 
Knglinh, it had hnnn a prolitabln ])OHHnHNion. Wn haves 
Honu how, under thn prnHNiirn of Clivo, Mfr Jafar had 
made to thn Knglinh Nomn important tradn-concnHNionn. 
It waH certain that noonnr or later, thene would affnet 
thn trade, the proiltn, and the wclf-reHpcct, of the 
European rivaU of (Ireat Hritain. Prominent an 
trader* amongHt thnHo were thn J)utch. Amongnt 
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the changes which they felt most bitterly were (i) 
the monopoly, granted to the English, of the saltpetre! 
trade ; (o) the right to search all vessels coming up 
the Hugli ; (3) the employment of no other than 
English pilots. These injuries, as they considered 
them, rankled in their breasts, and they resolved to 
put a stop to them. To effect that purpose they 
entered into secret negotiations with Mir Jafar. 
These, after a time, ended in the entering into an 
agreement in virtue of which, whilst the Dutch 
covenanted to despatch to the Hugli a fleet and army 
sufficiently strong to expel the English from Bengal, 
the Subahd&r pledged himself to prepare with the 
greatest secrecy an army to co-operate with them* 
This agreement was signed in November, 1758, just 
after Clive had despatched Forde, with all the troops 
then available, to the Northern Sirk&rs, but before his 
march to Patn&, recorded, with its consequences, in 
the preceding pages. The secret had been well 
kept, for Clive had no suspicion of the plot. He 
knew he had the S&bahd&r in the hollow of his 
hand, so far as related to the princes of the soil ; 
he knew the French were powerless to aid the 
S&bahd&r ; and he never thought of the little settle- 
ment of Chinsurah. 

In the month of June, 1759, just following the 
return of Clive to Calcutta, Mir Jafar received from 
the Dutch a secret intimation that their plans were 
approaching maturity. He stayed then but a short 
time at the English seat of government, but returned 
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thither in October, to bo at hand when the oxpoctcd 
crisis should occur. Meanwhile rumours had got 
about that a considerable Dutch fleet wax approaching 
the Hfigli, and, in fact, a largo Dutch vohhoI, with 
Malayan soldiers, did arrive at Diamond Harbour. 
Clivo bad at once demanded from the Dutch authori- 
tioH an explanation, at the Maine time that ho inno- 
cently apprised M(r J afar of tho circumstance, and of 
tho rumour. The Dutch authorities explained that 
the Hhip had been bound for Nrigapatnam, but had 
been forced by stress of weather to nock refuge in the 
Huglf. 

In October, whilst Mir Jafar waft actually in Cal- 
cutta, the Dutch made their spring. It wan a very 
serious attack, for the Dutch had four ships, carrying 
each thirty-six gunH ; two, each carrying twenty-nix ; 
one, carrying sixteen, and had on board thoHo 700 
European soldiers and 800 Malays : at Chinsurah, 
thoy liad 150 Kuropoons, and a fair number of native 
levies : behind them they had the Hubahdar. To meet 
them Clivo had but three Indiamon, each carrying 
thirty guns, and a small despatch-boat. Of soldiers, 
he had, actually in Calcutta and the vicinity, 330 
Europeans, and 1200 sip£hfs. Tho nearest of the 
detachments in the country was too distant to reach 
the sceno of action in time to take part in tho 
impending struggle. There was aid, however, ap- 
proaching, that ho knew not of. 

Clive revelled in danger. In its prosenco his 
splendid qualities shono forth with a brilliancy which 
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has never been surpassed. His was the soul that 
animated, the material figures around him. His the- 
daring with which he could inspire his subordinates ; 
imbue them with his own high courage; and make 
them, likewise, ' conquer the impossible/ 

His conduct on the occasion I am describing is 
pre-eminently worthy of study. A short interview 
with Mir Jafar filled his mind with grave suspicions. 
He did not show them. He even permitted Mir 
Jafar to proceed to HtigK to have an interview with 
the Dutch authorities. But when the Subahd&r de- 
spatched to him from that place a letter in which he 
stated that he had simply granted to the Dutch some 
indulgences with respect to their trade, he drew the 
correct conclusion, and prepared to meet the double 
danger. 

In his summary of the several courses he would 
have to adopt he dismissed altogether the Subahd&r 
from his mind. Him he feared not. With the Dutch 
he would deal and deal summarily. He had already 
despatched special messengers to summon every avail- 
able man from the outposts. He now called out the 
militia, 300 men, five-sixths of whom were Europeans, 
to defend the town and fort ; he formed half a troop 
of volunteer horsemen, and enlisted as volunteer in- 
fantry all the men who could not ride ; he ordered 
the despatch-boat to sail with all speed to the 
Arakan coast, where she would find a squadron under 
Admiral Cornish ready to send him aid ; he ordered 
up, to lie just below the fort, the three Indiamen of 
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which I have Hpokon : ho strengthened the two bat- 
teries commanding tho most imprtant passages of 
the river near Calcutta, and mounted guns on tho 
nascent Fort William. Then, when ho had completed 
all that ' Prudontia ' could suggest, tho rival goddess, 
1 Fortuna 1 ,' smiled upon him. JuMt an ho wan com- 
pleting his preparations, Colonel Fordo and Captain 
Knox, fresh from tho conquest of tho Northern HirkArs, 
arrived to strengthen hit* hand. To tho former Olive 
assigned tho command of tho whole of hi* available 
force in tho field : to the latter, the charge of the two 
batteries. 

Up to that period tho Dutch had endoavoured to 
pone aH peaceful traders. Hut no sooner had their 
negotiations with Mir Jafar been completed, and 
they had received bin permiHHion to aHoend to Chin- 
surah, than they threw off the manic, and sont an 
ultimatum to Clive threatening vengeance unless tho 
English should renounce their claim of the right of 
March, and redress tho other giievanooH thoy enume- 
rated. Clivo replied tliat in all bin actions he had 
t>oon guided by the authority vested in him by tho 
Htibahdflr, the representative of the Great Mughal; 
that he wan poworlcMM in the matter; but that if 
they would refer their complaints to the HfibahdAr, 
ho would gladly act the part of mediator. Tho Dutch 
commander, however, paid no heed to this some- 
what vague reply, but acted as though it were a 

1 'Nullum iiumuii nht^t *l mII 1'rudontU ; iion lu, Nun fuolmUN 
Fortuna, d«>ftui.' JumuU. 
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declaration of war. For, on receipt of Olive's letter 
he attacked and captured seven small vessels lying 
off Falta, among them the despatch-boat above 
referred to, tore down the English colours, and trans- 
ferred the guns and material to their own ships. 
Then, having plundered the few houses on the river- 
banks, he continued his upward course, with his ships, 
although, from the want of pilots, their progress was 
necessarily slow. 

Clive, on hearing of these demonstrations, prepared 
to act on the instant. First, he sent a despatch to the 
S&bahd&r, telling him that the quarrel between the two 
European nations must be fought out alone, adding, 
however, to test Mir Jafar, a paragraph to the effect 
that the Stibahd&r would convince him of his sincerity 
and attachment if he would directly surround their 
(the Dutch) subordinates, and distress them in ' the 
country to the utmost.' Then he ordered Forde to 
occupy Bfirnagar on the left bank of the Htiglf, five 
miles from Calcutta ; to cross thence with his troops 
and four field-pieces to Shirirfcnpur, nine miles dis- 
tant ; to be ready, either there or beyond it, to inter- 
cept the Dutch troops, in the event of their trying to 
reach Chinsuxah by land. Then, learning that the 
Dutch ships had progressed as far as the Sankr&l 
reach, just below the fire of the English batteries, and 
were landing their troops with directions to march 
directly on Chinsurah, he issued orders for immediate 
action. 

Recognizing on the instant that, by landing, the 
1 
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enemy's troops had severed themselves from their 
bane — tho ships — ho despatched Knox to join Fordo, 
and sent infonnation to tho latter of tho probable 
route the enemy's troops would take, leaving it to 
him to deal with them an ho might consider advisable. 
Then he sent orders to (Commodore Wilson, tho senior 
of the captains of the Indiamon, to demand from the 
Commander of the Dutch M<|uadron a full apology for 
the insults he and his subordinates liad been guilty 
of, the return of the individual* and of the plunder 
he and they had taken, and their immediate depar- 
ture from the HAglf. Vailing prompt compliance 
with all thoHe demand*, Wilson was to attack tho 
enemy's squadron. 

The scene that followed deserves to rank with the 
most glorious achievements of English sailors. The 
three captains were all built in the heroio mould. 
Not one of them felt a doubt of victory when they 
woro ordered to attack a squadron in all respects 
more than double in numbers and weight of metal to 
their own. It must suffice here to say 1 that, the pro- 
posal of the Knglish Commodore having l>een refused 
by the Dutch, tho Knglish captains bore down upon 
the enemy; after a contest of little more than two 
hours, captured or sank six of their ships; the 
seventh, hurrying out to sea, fell into the bands of 
two ships of war, then entering the river. Well 



1 For a detailed account of this MtUm **• tha author 1 ! IkcMvi 
JiattUt qf India. 
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might the victors exclaim, in the language of our 
great national poet: — 

'0, such a day, 
So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times, 
Since Caesar's fortunes.* 

This success left the Dutch soldiers, then on their 
way to Chinsurah, absolutely without a base. They 
could only find safety in success, and success was 
denied them. They were first repulsed by Forde in 
an attack they made on a position he had taken at 
Chandranagar, and the next day almost destroyed by 
the same gallant officer, joined by Knox, in a battle 
at the village of Biderra, nearly midway between 
Chandranagar and Chinsurah. Few victories have 
been more decisive. Of the 700 Europeans and 800 
Malays landed from the ships, 120 of the former and 
200 of the latter were left dead on the field ; 300^ in 
about equal proportions, were wounded; and the 
remainder, with the exception of 60 Dutch and 250 
Malays, were taken prisoners. Forde had under his 
command on this eventful day (November 25) 320 
Europeans, 800 sip&hfs, and 50 European volunteer 
cavalry. The previous day, reckoning that he would 
have to fight the enemy with his inferior numbers, 
he had sent a note to Clive asking for implicit 
instructions. Clive, who was playing whist when 
the note reached him, knowing with whom he 
was dealing, wrote across it, in pencil : ' Dear Forde, 
Fight them immediately : I will send you the order 

12 
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in Council to-morrow/ and sent book tbo messenger 
with it. 

Tho two victories wore in all rospeots dooisivo. 
Never again did tho Dutch trouble tho tranquillity 
of India. Mfr J afar wan cowed. Throe days after 
tho victory of Bidorra, hi* son, Ml ran, arrived from 
MurshidAh&d with 6000 homo, for the purpose, ho 
explained, of exterminating tho Dutch, Clivo, always 
merciful in victory, gave to those, against their baffled 
confederate, the protection which he considered due 
to a foe no longer to bo droadod. 

Clivo now regarded the British position in Bengal 
no secure that he might return to England to enjoy 
there the repose and the position ho had acquired. 
Ho had compressed into threo years achievements tho 
most momentous, tlio most marvellous, tho most en- 
during, recorded in the history of his country. Land- 
ing with a small force below Calcutta in the last days 
of 1756, ho had compelled the Btibahdir, who had 
been responsible for the Black Hole tragedy, though 
guiltless of designing it 1 , to evacuate Calcutta, to 
witness without interfering his capture of Chandra- 
nagar. Determined, then, in tho interests of his 
country, to place matters in Bengal on such a footing 
that a repetition of tho tragedy of 1756 should bo 
impossible, he resolved to roplaoo BiWty-ud-dauli, 
himself the son of a usurper, by a native chieftain 

1 Hir4J*ud-diuiM )md glvon ln«trunMoti« Umtiho prtNotinm fthnuM 
\m «ftf"ly (mrm! tor, mid 1ia<1 than floim to nl««p. H wm th» 
brutality of hU lubordltmU effloeri whloh oaiummI the oaUntropho. 
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who should owe everything to the English, and who 
would probably allow himself to be guided by them 
in his policy. To this end he formed a conspiracy 
among his nobles, fomented discontent among his 
people, and finally forced him to appeal to arms: 
At Flassey Clive risked everything on the fidelity to 
himself of the conspirators with whom he had allied 
himselt They were faithful. He gained the battle, 
not gloriously but decisively, and became from the 
morrow of the victory the lord paramount of the 
noble whom he placed then on the mamad. Possibly 
it was partly policy which impelled him to give his 
nominee no chance from the beginning. Certain it is, 
that Mir Jafar was, from the moment of his accession, 
so handicapped by the compulsion to make to his 
allies enormous payments, that his life, from that 
moment to the hour of his deposition, presently to be 
related, was not worth living. The commercial con- 
cessions which Clive had forced from him gave the 
English an imperiv/m, va imperio. But the Sdbahd&r 
was in the toils. When invasion came from the north 
he tried his utmost to avoid asking for the aid of 
Clive. But Clive, who had sent his best soldiers to 
conquer the Northern Sirk&rs, and to establish per- 
manent relations with the Siibahd&r of the Deccan — 
relations which secured to England a permanent pre- 
dominance in the most important districts of southern 
India — was indispensable. His assistance, given in a 
manner which could not fail to impress the natives of 
India — for the enemy fled at his approach — riveted the 
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chains on tho Subahdrir. Then came the invasion of 
the Dutch. For tho first timo a Muperior hostile force 
of Europeans landed on tho shores of British India. 
Tho Siibahd&r, anxious above all things to rocover 
his freedom of action, promised them his assistance. 
Clivo shone out hero, more magnificently than he had 
shono before, as the undaunted hero. Disdaining to 
notice the action of tho Sdbahd&r, he gave all his 
attention to the European invaders ; with far inforior 
means he baffled their schemes ; and orushod them in 
a manner such as would make them, and did make 
them, remember and repent the audacity which had 
allowed them to imagine that they could impose their 
will on the victor of Kiverip&k and Plassey. He 
had made tho provinces ho had conquered secure, if 
only tho rule which was to follow bis own should be 
}«u*od on justice, against the native rulers ; secure for 
ever against European rivals assailing it from tho sea. 
That, during this period, he had committed faults, 
is only to say that ho was human. But, unfortunately, 
some of his faults were so grave as to oast a lasting 
stain on a oareer in many respects worthy of tho 
highest admiration. Tho forging of the name of 
Admiral Watson, although the name was attached to 
the deed with, it is belioved, his approval l , was a orime 
light in comparison with the purpose for whioh it 

1 In hU ovidonoo boforo tho Committor of tho IIouho of Commons 
Clivo fluid roKtmliuK tho flntitiou* tronty : ' It wan Mont to Admiral 
WitUori, who ohjootod to tho Nl^iiing of it ; hut, to tho boat of hU 
romombrottoo, s*vo tho tftmtlofiuui who carried It (Mr. Luahlngtou) 
lonvo to uiga hid xiftiiio upou It. 1 
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was done — the deceiving of the Bengali, Aminchand. 
It is true that Aminchand was a scoundrel, a black- 
mailer, a man who had said : ' Fay me well, or I will 
betray your secrets/ But that was no reason why 
Clive should fight him with his own weapons : should 
descend to the arena of deceit in which the country- 
men of Aminchand were past-masters. Possibly the 
atmosphere he breathed in such society was answer- 
able, to a great extent, for this deviation from the 
path of honour. But the stain remains. No washing 
will remove it. It affected him whilst he still lived, 
and will never disappear. 

* Then again, as to his dealings with Siraj-ud-daula' 
and Mir Jafar. The whole proceedings of Clive after 
his capture of Calcutta prove that he intended to direct 
all his policy to the removal of that young prince 
from the masnad. Some have thought that the Black 
Hole tragedy was the cause of this resolve. But this 
can hardly be so, for Mir Jafar, the commander-in- 
chief of the army which seized Calcutta in 1756, was 
equally implicated in that transaction. The suggestion 
that Siraj-ud-daul& was intriguing with the French at 
Haidar&b&d is equally untenable, for Clive knew he 
had little cause to fear their hostility. Clive not only - 
expelled that prince, but, by his policy, his extor- 
tions, his insistance to obtain control of the saltpetre 
traffic, rendered it impossible for his successor to 
govern. Success attended his policy so long as he re- 
mained on the spot to control his subordinates, but it 
was inevitable that, sooner or later, there would come 
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a revulnion. Tho warlike nativoH of Bihrtr had not l*cn 
conquered, and thoy know'it. Thoy had helped (Hive, 
not that thoy should become subject to tho foreigner 
from tho sea, but that thoy might have a nativo ruler 
whom thoy trusted, in place of one whom thoy dis- 
liked. When thoy realized that tho result of thin 
change was not only subjection to the islanders, but 
impoverishment to themselves, they broke into what 
wan called rebellion, and Hhowed on many a bloody, 
field that it wax not they, only Bir^j-ud-daulA, who 
had boon conquered at l'lassoy. 

Thin wan the moHt dangerous legacy of the policy 
and action of ( -live. He recognized its Hhadowy oxist- 
enoo. He wrote to his successor, Mr. Vansittart, when 
ho transferred to him his own office, that the only 
danger he had to dread in Bengal wan that which 
might arise from venality and corruption. He might 
have added that the spoils of Plassoy had created a 
state of Hooioty in which those vices were prominent ; 
that the saltpetre monopoly, with the duties and 
exemptionH which had followed its acquisition, had 
confirmed them. The NfthahdAr himself recognized the 
new danger which would follow the departure of 
Clive. In hiH mind he wan the moderator who, satis- 
fled himself, would have Htayed the hands of others 
To quiet the newcomer* there would be fresh rapacity, 
more stringent dospoilings. He felt f to tine tho cx- 
predion of tho period when ('Jive quitted Bengal, that 
• the houI waH departing from the iKxly/ 

Clive made over charge to Mr. Holwell, of Black 
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Hole notoriety, pending the arrival of Mr. Vansittart, 
the 15th of February, 1760. With the sanction of the 
Court he had nominated Major Calliaud to be Com- 
mander of the Forces. Four members of his Council 
retired about the same time as himself. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Second Vihit or Cmvb to E wo land 

During hi* administration of four ycara in Bengal 
Clivo had bairn greatly hampered by tho contradictory 
order* ho liad received from the Court of Director**. 
In that Court there woro four parties : tho party of 
alarmist* at tho aggrandizement of tho Company'* 
po**e**ion* in India; tho party of progrewiHt* ; tho 
middle party, oompo*ed of men who would retain all 
that had been conquered, but who, not understanding 
tho neooMMity which often compel* a conqueror to 
advance that he may retain, would on no account 
sanction tho proceeding of a Htep further ; a fourth 
party bent only on acquiring plunder. An one or 
other of theHO parti cm obtained preponderance in the 
Court, ho did the order* transmitted to India take 
their colour. In thono day*, it munt be remembered, 
there wan no Board of Control to regulate and, if 
necessary, to modify, even entirely to alter, the ruling* 
of the General Court. Thu* it wa* that the agent on 
the *pot, finding the order* from Kngland constantly 
changing, wa* driveu to rely upon hi* own judgement, 
and to act on hi* own responsibility. This did not 
signify so much so long an there won, on the spot, 
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holding supreme authority, a Clive or a Warren 
Hastings. But when the local chief authority was 
in the hands of men wanting alike in intellect, in high 
principle, and in nerve, the situation was likely to 
become dangerous in the extreme. 

For the moment, when Clive quitted India, the 
situation was tranquil. But it might become at any 
moment the reverse. Therefore it was that Clive had 
recommended as his successor a man whom he believed 
he had sounded to the core, and in whom he had 
found one after his own heart. But there is no 
proverb more true than that contained in the criticism 
passed by Tacitus on Galba, ' Omnium consensu capax 
imperii, nisi imperasset.' We shall see presently 
how the conduct of Yansittart corresponded to this 
aphorism. 

A little more than a year before quitting the shores 
of Bengal, Clive had addressed to Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Chatham, then Secretary of State, a letter 
(January 7, 1759) ^ which he had represented the 
difficulties of the actual situation, and had suggested 
a mode of dealing with them. He had described the 
actual Sfibahd&r as a man attached to the English, and 
as likely to continue that attachment ( while he has 
no other support/ but totally uninfluenced by feelings 
of gratitude, feelings not common to his race. On the 
other hand, he was advanced in years ; his son, Miran, 
was utterly unworthy, so unworthy 'that it will be 
almost unsafe trusting him with the succession.' He 
added immediately, as though prescient of the events 
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which wore to follow, ' In cane of their/ the native 
prince*, ' daring to bo troubloMome/ thoy — a body of 
1000 EngliHh woldiorH — would ' enable the (company to 
take tho novoroignty upon themnolvoH. f After detailing 
how tho tratiHfor would bo oa»y, and palatable, rather 
than otherwise, to tho native* generally, Olive proceeded 
to ropronont that ho largo a Hovoroignty might poHMibly 
be an object too extensive for a mercantile company, 
and to Huggont that it might be worthy of confedera- 
tion whether the Crown (should not take tho matter in 
hand. The point* he urged were the following: Firat, 
the eaHe with which the EngliHh • could take abnoluto 
poHHeHHion of thoito rich kingdoms and that with the 
Mughal'* own eonHont, on condition of paying him Iohh 
than a fifth of the rovenuoM thereof/ There would 
remain a HiirpluH of two million*, bonidoH mont valu- 
able production* of nature and art. He dwelt, Hooondly , 
on the influence in Europe which would thereby 
accrue to England, and the onormoiiH incroa*e of 
prentige and of the advantagoM which preHtige convoy*, 
on the Hpot. He added that a Minall force of European 
troop* would be Nufliciont, a* he could enlmt any 
number of *ipflhf*, who ' will very readily enter our 
Horvico/ Thin letter he trariMtnitted by the hand* of 
Mr. Walfth, bin Hecretary during the campaign of 
Pla**ey and the year following, and whom he describe* 
an 'a thorough maHtor of the *ubject/ ' able to explain 
to you the whole dofdgn and the facility with which 
it may be executed/ 

Mr. ritt received the letter, but wan deterred from 
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acting upon it by difficulties which arose in his mind 
from his want of knowledge of India and of matters 
connected with that country. To the son of a man 
whose father had been Governor of Madras in the 
days when the English were the humble lessees of the 
lords of the soil, the proposition to become masters 
of territories far larger and richer than their island 
home, seemed beset with difficulties which, if it may 
be said without disrespect to his illustrious memory, 
existed solely in his own imagination — for they have 
since been very easily overcome. 

The letter served to make CEve personilly known 
to the great statesman when he landed in England in 
September or October, 1760. He had returned a very 
rich man; he was full of ambition ; his fame as 
a soldier had spread all over the kingdom. Pitt, 
shortly before his arrival (1758), had spoken of him in 
the House of Commons as a ' Heaven-born General,' 
as the only officer, by land or sea, who had sustained 
the reputation of the country and added to its glory. 
The King himself, George II, when the Commander- 
in-chief had proposed to him to send the young Lord 
Dunmore to learn the art of war under Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, had replied, ( What can he get by 
attending the Duke of Brunswick? If he want to 
learn the art of war, let him go to Clive.' These 
expressions show at least the temper of the times, the 
feelings which would inspire the welcome which 
England would give to her latest hero. And yet the 
welcome itself fell far short of that which Clive had 
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anticipated. From the Crown there wan no immediate 
recognition ; from the Court of Directors, a hostile 
section of which held the supremacy, he received worse 
than neglect. Almost their first act wait to dispute 
his right to the jrfgfr which Mir Jafar had bestowed 
upon him 1 . From the general public there wan no 
demonstration, dive felt that in Knglaml as in India 
he would have to fight his way upwards. 

His health was not very good. He suffered from 
rheumatism, which had assailed him in bengal, and 
which bore a strong resemblance to rheumatic gout. 
Scarcely had he recovered from this malady when he 
was assailed by the insidious disease which, afterwards, 
but rarely left him. This caused a depression of 
spirits which gradually wore out his body. As a boy 
lie had suffered at intervals from similar attacks. 
They increased now in intensity, baffling the phy- 
sicians who attended him. Ue bore up bravely, 
however, and pushed forward with bis wonted energy 
the ambitious plans he had formed in the intervals of 
quiet and repose. 

At the age of thirty-five, with an enormous fortune, 
great ambition, and sanguine hopes for the future, 
Clive trusted tliat the illness he suffered from would 
eventually yield to treatment, and he entered on his 
campaign in Kngland with the confidence in himself 
which had luten one secret of his success in India. 
He bad hoped, on his arrival, to have been at once 
raised to the House of Peers. But the honours of the 
1 &«• p. »8. 
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Crown, long delayed, took the shape only of an Irish 
peerage. With this he was forced to be content, and, 
being debarred from the Upper House, made all his 
arrangements to become a member of the Lower. He 
speedily obtained a seat in that House. 

Possibly he marred his prospects by the line which 
he took in politics. In October, 1760, George II had 
died. The new King, whose proudest boast was that 
he had been born an Englishman, made Lord Bute 
Secretary of State. Soon after Pitt resigned, because the 
rest of the Ministry refused to support him in his policy 
of going to war with Spain, the Duke of Newcastle still 
remaining nominal head of the Cabinet. In 1762 the 
Duke resigned, and Lord Bute became Prime Minister. 
Sir John Malcolm states that Lord Clive was offered 
his own terms if he would support the Bute Ministry. 
But Clive had given his mental adhesion in another 
quarter, and therefore refused his support, and was, 
it is stated, treated coldly in consequence 1 . 

Though not a supporter of the Bute Administration, 
Clive did not refrain from volunteering to it his 
advice when the preliminaries of peace between 
France and England were under discussion. Both 
Powers were resolved that the peace should extend to 
their possessions in India. Clive wrote therefore to 

1 Vide Malcolm's Clive, vol. ii. p. 203 : also Gleig, p. 134. There 
would seem to be some mistake as to the reason given by Mr. Gleig 
for his statement that Clive refused his support to the Bute Ad- 
ministration because of his devotion to George Grenville ; for 
George Grenville held the post of one of the principal Secretaries 
of State in Lord Bute's Ministry. 
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Lord Bute suggesting tho terms upon which, in hU 
opinion! it was absolutely necessary for tho safety of 
tho Kast India Company ho should insist. Prominent 
among those wore (i) tho absolute limitation of the 
number of troops tho French might retain in Southern 
India, and (a) a prohibition to admit into Bengal 
Frenchmen other than those engaged in commercial 
enterprises. Lord Bute mo far followed tho advice an 
to induce tho French to agree not to maintain troops 
either in Bengal or the Northern 8irk4rs. But when 
he would go further, and, on the miggOHtion of Mr. 
Lawrence Sulivan, Chairman of tho Court of Directory 
make the recognition of certain native prince* a clause 
in the projected treaty between the two Powers, Clive, 
with his habitual prescience, denounced the clause as 
fraught with consequences most disastrous to the 
position of England in India, aud persuaded the 
Minister to withdraw it. 

The gentleman above referred to, Mr. Lawrence Suli- 
van, had become, from pure motives of jealousy, one of 
tho bitterest enemies of Clive. Hulivan had served in 
India without distinction, but had succeeded in amass- 
ing there a handsome fortune, and being a man of 
bold address and pushing maimers, had become a 
Director of the Company. Whilst Clive was still in 
India Hulivan had professed the most unbounded 
admiration for him and his achievements, and, by 
thus professing, had obtained the support of tho fol- 
lowers of ('live when he made a bid for the Chairman* 
ship of the Court. This he secured, aud, being a man 
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of considerable self-assertion and determination, suc- 
ceeded in becoming the dictator of the Council. Up 
to that time he had given his support to Clive, but no 
sooner did he hear of the departure of his hero for 
England, than, dreading the effect of his arrival upon 
his own influence, he had become his most bitter 
opponent. He it was who stimulated his colleagues 
to object to the donation of the j£gir to Clive, men- 
tioned in a previous page. The grounds to the objec- 
tion were rather hinted at than expressed, for in those 
days the Court could not deny the right of the S&bahd&r 
to bestow, or of Clive to accept, so handsome a gift. 
The real motive was to exclude Clive from a seat in 
the India House, and for a time Sulivan succeeded. 

The hostility of Sulivan found an outcome in the 
progress of political affairs. Clive had voted against 
the Peace of Paris (February 10, 1763). Lord Bute, 
indignant at the opposition his measure encountered, 
had made his power felt by dismissing three dukes 
from their lord-lieutenancies, and he was very angry 
with Clive. He then sought and obtained the alliance 
of Sulivan to crush him. Up to that point Clive had 
remained quiescent ; but at this new outrage he turned. 
Very shortly afterwards Sulivan came before the 
Court of Proprietors for re-election. To defeat him 
Clive had purchased a large amount of India Stock 
and divided it amongst his friends. At the show of 
hands there was a large majority against Sulivan, but 
when the ballot-box was appealed to the position was 
reversed, and Sulivan and his majority were returned. 
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For the moment Olive's defeat was crushing, and he 
prepared to meet the consequences of it. His oppo- 
nents did not delay to show their hands. Again was 
the question of the j£gir mooted. The eminent counsel 
employed by Clive gave an opinion that the Court 
had no case. However, the Sulivan party persevered. 
Just on the eve of the trial, however, there came news 
from India which produced a revolution of opinion in 
the Court. The reports from Calcutta showed that 
the combined avarice, greed, misgovernment, and 
tyranny of the civil authorities left by Clive in Cal- 
cutta had produced a general uprising; had almost 
undone the great work Clive had accomplished ; that 
there was no one on the spot who could be trusted to 
restore order ; but that unless such a task were com- 
mitted to a competent man, the possessions of the 
Company in Bengal would be in the greatest danger. 
This intelligence caused a panic in the India House. 
Instinctively the name of Clive came uppermost to 
every lip. The Proprietors were summoned to meet 
in full Court. Panic-stricken, they forced upon Clive 
the office, not merely of President, but of Governor- 
General, with very full powers. That their conduct 
regarding the j&gir might not be pleaded by him as 
an objection to accept office, the Proprietors passed 
a resolution that the proceedings regarding the j&gfr 
should be stopped, and that the right of Clive to it 
should be officially recognized. 

This was indeed a triumph. The policy, reenter 
pour mieux muter, had been eminently justified. 
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But Give was as generous in victory as he had been 
great in defeat. He declined to profit by the enthu- 
siasm of the Proprietors. Declaring that he had a 
proposal to make regarding the j£gir, which he -was 
confident the Court would accept, he proceeded to 
declare that it would be impossible for him to proceed 
to India leaving behind him a hostile Court and a 
hostile chairman ; that at least the existing chairman 
must be changed. He carried the Proprietors with 
him, and measures were taken for a fresh election. 

This election took place on the 25th of April, 1764. 
At it one-half of the candidates proposed by Sulivan 
were defeated, he himself being returned by a majo- 
rity of one only. The chairman and deputy-chair- 
man elected were both supporters of dive. In the 
interval (March, 1764) Give had been nominated 
Governor-General and Commander-in-chief of Bengal. 
To draw the fangs of the Council in Calcutta, four 
gentlemen were nominated to form with him a Select 
Committee authorized to act on their own authority, 
without reference to the Council 

One word, before the great man returns to the 
scenes of his triumphs, clothed with the fullest autho- 
rity, regarding the instrument used by Mr. Sulivan 
and his friends to torture him. No sooner had the 
new Court been elected than Give made to it his 
suggestion regarding the j&gir* He proposed, and the 
Court agreed, that for a period of ten years, the 
company should pay to him the full amount of the 
tfgir rents, unless he should die before, when the 

K 2 
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payments would cea«o ; the ultimate diapoaal of the 
jrfgir to bo made when the occasion should arise. 

Those matters having been settled, the otflcors to 
nerve under him having boon selected by himself, Olive, 
attended by two of the four member* who had been 
appointed by the Court to accompany him, Mossrs. 
Suinncr and Bykes, eml>arked for Calcutta, the 4th of 
June, j 764. Lady Clive did not go with him. tthe 
had to remain in England to superintend the educa- 
tion of her children. 
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The Reign of Misrule in Bengal 

Clive had chosen Mr. Vansittart to succeed him as.. 
President of the Council in Bengal because he believed . 
he had recognized in him a man who would do all in 
his power to put down the growing system of venality 
and corruption. I have already shown how he had 
written to him before he quitted India. The words 
he had used were : ' The expected reinforcements will, 
in my opinion, put Bengal out of all danger but that 
of venality and corruption.' But Clive had not suffi- 
ciently considered that the very fact that the new. 
President had been selected from Madras instead of 
from amongst the men who had served under his 
immediate orders was likely to cause jealousy among 
the latter ; that Vansittart, notwithstanding his esti- 
mated lofty moral nature 1 ,had no strength of character; 

1 One anecdote will demonstrate the extent of the ' lofty moral 
nature' attributed by dive to Mr. Vansittart After Clive had 
been a year or so in England he wrote to Vansittart requesting 
him to select for him and despatch to him an elephant, as he 
wished to present one to the King. Vansittart chose and de- 
spatched the elephant for presentation to his Majesty! not as a gift 
from Clive, bat as from himself. 
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no such persuasivo powers as could win men to hi* side ; 
no pre-oininont abilition ; no foroo of will, such as Clivo 
himself would have displayed, to dominate or, in case 
of great emorgoncy, to suspend a refractory colleague. 
He was but one of the Lord, well-meaning, opposed in 
prinoiplo to the venality and corruption then in vogue, 
but, in evory sense of the term, ordinary. Even with 
respect to tho two vices he denounood, bo was an 
untried and untempted man. 

His capacity for rule was put to the test vory soon 
after he had assumed the reins of office. Thoso reins 
had not, as I havo said, been handed to him by Clivo. 
He bad takon them from Mr. Hoi well at the vory end 
of July (1760). In the interval an event had occurred 
which had changed the general position in Bengal. 
Five months after Clivo had quitted Calcutta (July 2, 
1760) Miran, the only son of the Suhahd&r, Mir J afar, 
was struck doad by lightning. The reader may recol- 
lect the passage in his letter to Mr. Pitt, wherein Olive 
referred to this young man. He had described him as 
* so oruel, worthless a young fellow, and so apparently 
an enemy to the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession/ If another suc- 
cessor, with an unquestionable title, had been imme- 
diately available, the death of Mfran would have 
been no calamity. But there was no such successor. 
The next son in order of succession had seen but 
thirteen summers. Outside of that boy and his 
younger brothers were many claimants, not one of 
them with an indefeasible title. Mir Jafar himself 
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was older even than his years. It devolved then, with 
the tacit consent of the nobles, on the Council at 
Calcutta, to nominate the successor to Miran. Such 
was the state of affairs when Mr. Vansittart arrived, 
and took his seat as President of the Council 

It happened that there were in Bengal at this time 
two officers who had rendered conspicuous service to 
the State, Majors Calliaud and Knox. During the 
very month in which Clive had quitted Calcutta, 
these officers had marched with such English troops 
and sip&his as were available, to assist in the repelling 
of an invasion made by the titular King of Delhi, 
prompted, it was believed, by Miran, and had re- 
pulsed, with great loss to the enemy, an attempt 
made to storm the city of Patna. Vansittart, who 
knew Calliaud well alike as a friend and as a man 
trusted by Clive, summoned him to attend the Council 
upon the deliberations of which the future of Bengal 
depended. The discussions were long and somewhat 
heated. The party in the Council which represented 
most accurately the opinions of Clive, as rendered in 
his letter to Mr. Pitt, already referred to \ was of 
opinion that whilst Mir Jafar should be allowed to 
reign during the remainder of his life, opportunity 
should be taken of his death to transfer the direct 

1 Olive's letter had been written during the life of Miran. After 
detailing his character and the growing infirmities of Mir Jafar, 
he had added : 'so small a body as aooo Europeans will secure us 
against any apprehensions from either the one or the other ; and, 
in case of their daring to be troublesome, enable the Company to 
take the sovereignty upon themselves.' 
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administration to the English. If this opportunity 
had boon taken to carry out some suoh policy it is 
probable that the evils which followed would have 
boon avoided. 

Tho discussions woro ntill proceeding when thoro 
arrived an envoy from the SdbahdAr, his son-in-law, 
Mfr Muhammad KAsim, a man of ability, tact, great 
persuasive powers, no scruple, and, in a curtain sense, 
a patriot. Mir Kisim had coveted the succession 
vacant by the death of Ml ran. He had divined the 
plans of tho Knglish ; he hated them as tho enemies 
of the race of conquerors who had ruled Bengal and 
its people for oonturies. He dospinod them as venal : 
and ho had resolved to use them for his own ad- 
vantage, lie had brought with him a bag full of 
promises, and, though nominally the representative 
of Mfr Jafar, had eomo rosolvod to work for his own 
interests. 

Admitted into tho secret deliberations of tho Council, 
Mfr KAsim soon realized that, with the single oxoop- 
tion of Major (Jalliaud, he could buy them all. Even 
the scrupulousness of Mr. Vansittart vanished before 
his golden arguments. He bought them. For oertain 
specified sums of money to be paid by him to each 
member of Council 1 , those oflioial Englishmen cove- 
nanted to dethrone their ally of 1'lussoy, Mfr Jafar, 
and to seat on the imtwmid his son-in-law, Mfr KAsim. 
Throe days after tho signature of the treaty Mfr 

1 Ho inohhlwl uvoti Mnjor Cull laud, but without tht oonmint, 
and iiftor tho dvjmrturu from IttdU, of thut ofllour. 
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Kasim set out to make his preparations for the 
coming event, and two days afterwards Mr. Vansittart 
started for Murshidabad to break the news to Mir 
Jafar. His very first official act had been a violation 
of the principle prescribed to him by Clive as the one 
the non-indulgence in which would secure the English 
from all danger. 

The events which followed must be stated very 
briefly. Vansittart obtained from Mir Jafar his 
resignation. The one condition stipulated by the old 
man was that thenceforth he should reside, under the 
protection of the English, at Calcutta, or in its imme- 
diate vicinity. For that city he started the following 
morning (September 19). Mir Kasim proceeded to 
Patna to complete the arrangements which had fol- 
lowed the repulse of the invasion of Bihar by the 
troops of Sh£h Alim, and was there formally installed 
by Shah Alim himself as Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. 

Mir Kasim possessed all the capacities of a ruler. 
He knew thoroughly the evils under which the three 
provinces were groaning, and he proceeded with all 
the energy of a nature which never tired to reform 
them. He moved his capital to Mungir, a town with 
a fortress, on the right bank of the Ganges, com- 
manding Northern and Eastern Bihar, and nearly 
midway between Calcutta and Benares. He then 
proceeded to reform his infantry on the English 
system, enlisting in his service two well-known 
soldiers of mixed or Armenian descent, Samru and 
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Markar, to command brigade* of their own, and to 
aid in tho training of tho other soldier*. Ho far 
ho achieved success. Hut when ho proceeded to alle- 
viate tho misery of his people, ho found that tho 
fatal gift of tho Halt monopoly onahlod tho Knglish 
to thwart all Lin effort*. For not only did tha 
Knglish uho tho authority thoy possessed to tho groat 
impovoriHhntont of tho noil, but they gavo to thmr 
fWonds and dependent* HoonooH exempting from tho 
paymont of duty in Huoh profusion, that tho people 
of Hongal and Hih&r suffered to an extent Much an, 
in tho present day, oan with difficulty be credited. 
Never, on tho one nide, wan there mo insatiable a 
determination to become rich, no matter what mi*ory 
might bo thereby oauHod to other* ; never, on tho 
other, a more honest endeavour, by sacrifice* of 
any kind, to OMcapo tho ruin cauMed by such cruel 
exaction*. 

At last, when ho had oxhauNted appeal after appeal 
to tho Calcutta authorities, Mir K&sim recognized 
that hi* only chance of escape from the pressure too 
hard to bo borne, wan to appeal to tho God of 
Battle*, lie wit* ready; tho Knglish, ho believed, 
were not. Ho had excellent Ughting material ; gene- 
ral* who would not betray him. On the other hand, 
ho knew that Clive and Calliaud had quitted India, 
and he did not believe that either had hiu equal 
amongst tho men on the spot. Accordingly, just after 
he had reoeived a demand from Calcutta, compliance 
with which would have completed tho ruin then 
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impending, he took the bold step of abolishing all 
transit duties, and of establishing free-trade through- 
out his territories. Anticipating the consequences of > 
this bold act, he notified to his generals to be prepared 
for any movement the English might make. 

Here, in the space allotted 1 , it must suffice to state 
that the English, amazed that such a worm as the 
Subahd&r of the three provinces should dare to question 
their commands, sent two of their number to remon- 
strate with him. But, whilst they were negotiating, 
another Englishman, one of their own clique, a civil 
officer named Ellis, furious at the idea of stooping to 
negotiate, made preparations to seize the important city 
of Patni. At the head of a small force he did surprise 
(June 35, 1763) that city during the hours before day- 
break, but the garrison of the citadel and of a large 
stone building refused to admit him. Little caring for 
this, he permitted his men to disperse to plunder. Mean- 
while the commander of the S6bahd&r's troops, Mir 
Mehdi Kh&n, had started for Mungir to represent to 
his master the turn events had taken, * On his way 
thither, a few miles from the city, he encountered 
the troops in his master's service commanded by 
Markar, the Armenian. Markar, as in duty bound, 
at once marched on Patna, found the English 
still plundering, drove them out of the city, and 
forced them to take refuge in a factory outside of it 

1 For a detailed aooount of the events preceding and following 
this action on the part of Mir Kawm, the reader is referred to the 
author's Decisive BatOes of India, New Edition, pp. 133-174. 
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There ho besieged thorn, and thonoo ho forced thorn to 
retreat (Juno 39). Meanwhile tho Hiibahdir liad 
despatched hi* other brigade, under Samru, to ttaksar, 
to out off tho retreat of tho English, whilst ho urgod 
Markar to follow thorn up. Markar followed, caught, 
and attacked them between tho two places— the 1st 
of July— and completely defeated thorn, The English, 
of whom there wore 300, aided by 3,500 native*, 
fought with their usual oourage ; but they wore badly 
led, wore discouraged, and wero completely beaten. 
Those who did not fall on tlio field wore taken 
prisoners, ro-oonvoyod to Patni, and wore there 
eventually put to death. 

Much wan tho mode in whioh tho war b%an. Had 
not the English possessed, though they know it not 
until experience had taught them, a commander 
not inferior to any of the men who had dono so 
much for the glory of their country in tho Kant, it 
is probable that Mir KAsim, who, according to a con- 
temporary writer 1 , 4 was trained to arms/ and who 
' united the gallantry of the soldier with the sagacity of 
the statesman/ would have driven them to their ships. 

From such a fate they were saved by tho skill, the 
devotion, tho supremo military talent^ of Major John 
Adams. This officer, placed in command, defeated 
Mir KAsim's army, after a very bloody battle, at 
KAtwA (July 19); again, a few days later, after 
a most stubborn resistance, at Ultorii. But neither 

1 Th« nutlior of mi arititlrnhltt Imh »k, written At tho time, entitled, 
TrmMartUm* in Jntlia/nm 1736 to 1783* 
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of these battles was decisive of the var. When, 
•however, the month following, Adams stormed the 
immensely strong position of Undwi Nala, defended 
by 40,000 men, and captured 100 pieces of cannon, Mir 
K&sim recognized that the war was over. He made 
no attempt to defend either R&jmahiU, Mungir, or 
Patn&. On the fall of the latter city (November 6) he 
fled to Oudh to take refuge there with the Naw&b- 
Wazfr, and to instigate him to espouse his cause. 

It is only necessary to add that he succeeded in 
persuading that prince to attempt the venture. He 
attempted it, however, only to repent his audacity, 
for, after much manoeuvring, the English, led by 
Munro, afterwards Sir Hector — who, after an interval 
of the incapable Carnac, had succeeded Adams, killed 
by the climate and the fatigues of the campaign — 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon him on the plains of 
Baksar* (October 33, 1764); then Munro, pursuing his 
victorious course, occupied successively Benares, 
Chan&r, and Allah&b&d. In March, 1765, the English 
overran Oudh, occupying Lucknow and Faiz£b£d; 
then went on to beat the enemy at Earra, and again 
at K&lpi on the Jumna. Then the Naw&b-Wazir, 
c a hopeless wanderer/ threw himself on the mercy of 
the conquerors. These behaved to him with con- 
spicuous generosity, repaid by his successors in later 
years. The English frontier was, however, not the 
less advanced, practically, as far as AllaMMd. Such 
was the military position when Give returned to 
Calcutta as Governor in May, 1765. 
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Meanwhile the Kn^l'mli, on the outbreak of the war 
with Mir Kdnim, had niNtorod Mir Jafar, roooiving the- 
UHual gratuitieH for themMolven and Htipulating for 
cxemptioiw froin all duticm «xe«pt two and a half per 
cent, on Halt. Ah for Mfr K&Him, it in only nocuHHary 
to add that ho died nomo yearn latur at Delhi in 
extreme poverty. With all lii« faults ho wan a 
patriot. 



CHAPTER HE 
The Pubifying of Bengal 

When Clive quitted England for Bengal (June 4, 
1764) he knew only that the war with Mir Kfeim was 
raging, and that Mir Jafar had been reinstated in his 
position. It was not until he reached Madras, the 
10th of April following, that he learned that Mir K£sim 
had been finally defeated, that his followers had sub- 
mitted, that Mir Jafar was dead, and that the Nawib- 
Wazir of Oudh had thrown himself on the clemency of 
the English. In the interval of twenty-three days 
which elapsed before his arrival in Calcutta (May 3), 
he had time, in consultation with the two members of 
the Select Committee who accompanied him, Messrs. 
Sykes and Sumner, to deliberate regarding the course 
of action which it would behove him to adopt on his 
arrival there 1 . 

One of his first acts on arrival was to remodel the 
army. He placed General Caraac at its head, divided 
the European infantry into three battalions, gave 
regimental commands to two officers who had accom- 
panied him from England, and regulated all the 

1 The other two were General Carnac and Mr. Verelst. 
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•uporior appointment* in a manner tho bout adapted, 
in hi* opinion, to secure efficiency. 

Ho dealt likewise with tho Civil Service. Nothing 
had impressed Clivo more than tho ovil effects of tho 
predominance of venality and corruption during tho 
rulo which had followed hi* flt-Ht departure, and ho 
wan roMolvod to put thorn down with a strong hand, 
lio found, on hi* landing, a subject which gave him 
tho opportunity ho desired for showing publicly tho 
bent of tho lino of conduct ho intended to pursue. 

Four month* boforo hi* return* Mfr Jafar, worn 
out l>y anxiety and trouble, had passed away. His 
position had booomo degraded, oven in hU own eye*. 
From having boon, a* ho wan on tho morrow of i'lassoy, 
tho lord of throe rich provinces, ho had become, to use 
tho word* of a contemporary Englishman \ 'a banker 
for tho Company'* servants, who could draw upon 
him a* often and to a* groat an amount a* they 
pleased/ 

Wo have *oon how tho member* of Council had 
benefited pecuniarily by tho elevation of Mir Jafar to 
the muiwiuul in 17,575 by that of hi* *uooo*sor in 
1763 ; by Mfr Jafar'* ro-elevation tho same year. 
Tho opportunity of again Holooting a *ucoe**or wa* 
not to bo panned over without their once again 
plunging their hand* in tho treasury of MurshidibAd. 
They found that thoro wore two candidate* for tho 
vacant office, tho son of Mfran, and therefore grandson 
of Mfr Jafar, and tho oldest surviving son of that 
1 Mr. Bornfton. fik* Sorafton'* Uttort. 
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Nawib. The decision arrived at by the Council, then 
reduced by vacancies to eight members, was to sell the 
succession to the candidate who should bid the highest 
price for it. They decided in favour of the son of Mir 
Jafar, for, although illegitimate, he was of an age at 
which he could act on his own authority ; the other 
was a minor, whose revenues would have to be 
accounted for. In return for their complaisance, it 
was agreed that they should receive a sum of money, 
to be divided as they might arrange, close upon ten 
lakhs of rupees ; in addition, there was to be paid 
another sum, just over ten lakhs, for secret services 
rendered by one of their number, Mr. Gideon John- 
stone, and by a Muhammadan, Muhammad Biza Khin, 
who also, in pursuance of the arrangement, was nomi- 
nated Deputy-Naw&b. This shameful bargain was 
signed, sealed, and delivered on the 25th of February, 
little more than two months before Lord Clive landed. 
An order from the India Office, which reached 
Calcutta just thirteen days before the death of Mir 
Jafar, and which prohibited — by a new covenant, to 
be signed by all the Civil Servants in India — the 
acceptance by such servants of presents of any kind 
from the natives of India, greatly strengthened the 
hands of Clive in dealing with this transaction. 
Finding that in the Council itself he would be sub- 
jected to much cavilling, he at once superseded its 
action by declaring (May 7) that the Select Committee x 
had been constituted. He then, with that Committee, 
1 See p. 147. 
L 
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assumed tbo whole powers of the Government, took 
an oath of secrecy, and had a similar oath adminis- 
tered to tho only two of his colleagues who were 
present. He then set himself to examine all tho 
matters conneoted with the suooession to tho office of 
StibahdAr of the three provinces. 

He had to deal with men whom a long course of 
corruption had rendered absolutely shamoless, Charged 
by Clive with having violated the orders of their 
masters in accepting presents after sueh acceptance 
had been prohibited, they roplied that they had taken 
Olive himself as their model, and referred to his deal- 
ings with Mir Jafar in 1757, and afterwards at PatnA, 
when he accepted the famous jAgir. The reply natu- 
rally was that suoh presonts were then permitted, 
whereas now they were forbidden. Olive added, among 
other reasoning, that then there was a terrible crisis ; 
that for the English and Mir Jafar it was then viotory 
or destruction, whereas now there was no crisis ; the 
times were peaceful, the succession required no 
interference. He again charged the members of Oounoil 
with having put up the SfibahdAri for sale to the 
highest bidder! in order that they might put the price 
of it into their own pockets, and with having used 
indecent haste to complete the transaction before his 
arrival. 

Olive could at the moment do no moro than expose 
these men, now practically powerless. He forcod 
them, however, to sign tho new covenants. But his 
treatment of them ranklod in their minds. They 
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became his bitterest enemies, and from that time for- 
ward used all the means at their disposal to harass, 
annoy, and thwart him. When, finally, he drove 
them from the seats they had disgraced, in the manner 
presently to be related, they carried their bitterness, 
their reckless audacity, and their slanderous tongues 
to England, there to vent their spleen on the great 
founder of British India. 

Having silenced these corrupt men, Clive turned 
his attention to the best means of regulating, on fair 
terms, commercial interests between the native and 
the foreigner. He soon recognized that the task of 
Hercules when he was set to cleanse the stables of 
King Augeas was light in comparison with the task 
he had undertaken. In the first place he was greatly 
hampered by the permission which the Court of Direc- 
tors had granted to their Civil Servants to engage in 
private trade. So poorly paid were they, indeed, that 
private trade, or a compensation for it, had become 
necessary to them to enable them to live decently. 
The proposed compensation was afterwards adopted 
of fixing their salaries on a scale which would take 
away all temptation to indulge in other methods of 
obtaining money. Vainly did Clive press upon the 
Court the adoption of this alternative. Amongst our 
countrymen there is one class whose business it is to 
rule ; but there are often other classes which aspire to 
that privilege, and which seize the opportunity afforded 
them to exercise power, but whose members possess 
neither the education, the enlightenment, nor the turn 

L % 
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of mind to do no with suocoss. Of thin latter class 
wore the men who had become the Director* of the Kant 
India Company. Theme men possessed no prcsoionoo ; 
they were quite unable to make a correct forecast ; they 
could consider only the prcticnt, and that dimly. They 
could not realize that the world wait not standing still, 
and they would havo denounced that man an a madman 
who should havo told them that the splendid daring 
of ("live had made them the inheritors of the Mughal 
empire. Seeing only as far as the tips of their 
noses, these men declined to increase the salaries of 
their servants or to prohibit private trade. 

Hercules could bend to his proouss of cleansing the 
stables of the King of KHs, the rivers Alpheus and 
Feneus. Olive could not bend the Court of Directors. 
The consequence was that his labour was groat, his 
success incomplete. The utmost he could do, and did 
\ do, was to issue an order abrogating the privilege, 
\ used by the Civil Servants to the ruin of the children 
\ of the soil, to grant passes for the transit of merchan- 
dize free of duty ; restricting such privilege to certain 
authorities named and defined. Upon the private 
trade of the civilians ho imposed restrictions which 
minimized as far as was possible, short of its abolition, 
the evils resulting from permission to trade, bringing 
it in fact to a great oxtent under the control of the 
Govomment. In both these respects his reforms wero 
wider, and wont deeper, than those which Mir KAsim 
had vainly asked from Mr. Vansittart and his Council 
With regard to the salt monopoly, Clive had made 
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investigations which proved that the trade in that 
commodity had been conducted in a manner which, 
whilst securing enormous profits for the few, had 
pressed very hardly on the many. He endeavoured to 
reduce this evil by placing the trade on a settled basis N 
which, whilst it would secure to the natives a supply 
of the article at a rate not in excess of that which the I 
poor man could afford, would secure to the servants of ' 
the Company fixed incomes on a graduated scale. 1 
His scheme, he knew, was far from being perfect, but 
it was the best he could devise in the face of the 
refusal of the India Office to increase salaries, and 
certainly it was a vast improvement on the system it 
superseded. Whilst it secured to the Company's ser- 
vants in all departments an adequate, even a hand- 
some, income, it reduced the price of salt to the natives 
to an amount from ten to fifteen per cent, below the 
average price to them of the preceding twenty years. 
This accomplished, Clive proceeded to reconstitute 
the Calcutta Council. According to the latest orders 
then in existence this Council was composed of a 
president and sixteen members : but the fact of a 
man being a member of Council did not prevent him 
from accepting an agency in other parts of the Com- 
pany's territories. The result was that many of the 
members held at the same time executive and super- 
vising offices. They controlled, as councillors, the 
actions which they had performed as agents. There 
had been in consequence great laxity, much wrong- 
doing, complete failure of justice. Clive remedied 
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this ovil by ruling that a member of Council should 
be that and nothing moro. He encountered great 
opposition, even amongst tho mombors of the Select 
Committoo, but ho carried through his scheme. 

Of thin Select Committee it may here be stated that 
Clive used its members solely as a consultative com- 
mittee. Those members had their duties, not always 
in Calcutta, Thus, whilst Camac was with the army, 
Sykos acted at MurshidAbAd as the Governor's agent ; 
Verolst supervised the districts of BurdwAn and Med- 
nfpur : Mr. Sumner alone remained with Clive. This 
gentleman had boon nominated to succeed Clivo in 
case of his death or resignation. But it had beoome 
evident to Clive long before the period at which we 
have arrived that he was in overy way unfitted for such 
an office. Infirm of purpose, sympathizing to a great 
extent with tho corrupt party, wanting in energy, 
Sumner had given Clive but a slack support. This 
was the case especially in tho matter of the reform 
of tho Council just narrated. 

Pursuing his inquiries Clive soon discovered that 
the administration of the civil districts and divisions 
by the Company's officers had been as faulty and 
corrupt as it well could bo. The oaso, after examina- 
tion and report, was tersely put by the Court of 
Directors in their summary of the state of Bengal on 
his arrival there. They described the threo provinces, 
Bengal, Bihir, and Orissa, as ' a w&bah ' I disarmed, with 

1 Tho word ' Bdbnh ' it ujmmI hero to msftn ouo of tho Urgo 
divUlont of tho Mughal umpire. 
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a revenue of almost two millions sterling, at the 
mercy of our servants, who had adopted an unheard- 
of ruinous principle, of an interest distinct from that 
of the Company. This principle showed itself in 
laying their hands upon everything they did not deem 
the Company's property. To reform the abuses so 
described Clive invoked the assistance of those who 
ought to have been immediately concerned in the 
introduction of juster administration. He invited the 
young Naw&b and his councillors to Calcutta, and 
held with them long conferences. The disclosures 
which followed more than confirmed the worst fears 
he had entertained regarding the all but universal 
corruption of the members of the Civil Service. It 
was in consequence of these disclosures that he com- 
pelled the retirement from the Council, as he had 
found it composed on his arrival, of five of its mem- 
bers, and suspended the remaining three. He filled 
up the vacancies thus caused by indenting on Madras 
for a sufficient number of civilians to raise the total 
number of councillors tqj^jelve. 

These sweeping reforms produced their natural 
effect. Clive became hated. The civilians and their 
friends and accomplices acted according as their 
natures were dominated by fear or by love of revenge. 
Of the former, one, greatly inculpated, the chief agent 
of Patn&, committed suicide. Of the latter, many 
formed amongst themselves an association, of which 
the following were some of the principal articles : — 
( all visits to the Governor were forbidden ; no in vita- 
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tions from him or from tho members of tho Select 
Committoo wore to bo accepted ; tho gentlemen 
coming from Madras were to be treated with neglect 
and contempt; every member who should deviate 
from these rules would bo denounced and avoided.' 
At a later period their hostility indicated itself in 
a moro serious manner. 

Of tho young SdbahdAr Olivo formed but a poor 
opinion. lie seemed to him a nullity. The one man 
of ability about him, tho minister Muhammad lliza 
KhAn, the chief of those who had been bribed to 
raise him to tho maanad, was absolutely without 
scruple. Clivo was most unwilling to trust tho poli- 
tical education of the SiibahdAr to suoh a man, or to 
others about him who possessed his unsorupulousnoss 
but did not share his ability. But it was difficult to 
discover a better man ; and Olive had ultimately to 
bo content with tho endeavour to losson his influence 
by associating with him RdjA DulAb HAm — the 
general who had conspired with Mir Jafar before 
Flassey — and with the head of the great banking- 
house of tho Sdt family, Hut tho influence of Itfza 
was too deeply founded to be lightly shakon. 

The introduction of the reforms I have noted caused 
a great strain on tho constitution of tho illustrious 
man whose iron will carried them through. He had 
to fight against a faction of interested mon, assailed 
by abuse, thwarted by opposition, and opposed 
secretly by at least one of the colloagues sent to 
support him. Ho was absolutely alone in tho contest. 
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But his brave heart and his resolute will carried 
him through. It was far more trying than fighting 
a battle, or planning and carrying through a cam- 
paign. In those cases there is always the excitement 
of constant action ; the daily, often hourly, survey of 
the positions ; the certaminis gaudia so eloquently 
described by Attila ; € the holiday/ as that great con- 
queror called it, 'of the battle-field.' In the daily 
examinations of deeds which call a blush to the 
cheek, and of devising measures to repress them in 
the future, Give found none of these excitements. 
But though the work was dreary and heartrending, 
though, by reason of the opposition he encountered, 
it called into action all his mental vigour, all his 
intelligence, all his determination, it was terribly 
exhausting. It wore him out. Well might Sir John 
Malcolm write that it may be questioned € whether 
any of Olive's many and great achievements called . 
forth more of that active energy and calm firmness 
for which he was distinguished than was evinced in 
effecting the reform of the Civil Service of Bengal.' 

There accompanied, moreover, in all his <civil 
contests, another mental trial From causes which 
have been stftted none of the reforms, he constantly 
felt, could be stamped as € thorough.' They were 
none of them complete. He did much; he broke 
down corruption ; he laid the foundation for a per- 
manent and perfect reform ; he checked an enormous 
evil; he infused a healthier tone into the younger 
members of the service; he aided largely towards 
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the rehabilitation of tho British name, then sunk 
deep in tho miro. But the want of intuition, of 
foresight, of tho Court of Directors ronderod it im- 
possible for him to do more. That ultimate aim was 
to come after him ; his principles were to triumph ; 
his harassing work had not been done in vain. It 
was by adopting in their entirety the principles of 
Lord Olive that the Civil Service of India became 
one of tho noblest services the world has ever seen ; 
pure in its honour; devoted in tho performance of its 
duties ; conspicuous for its integrity and ability. It 
has produoed men whoso names would have given 
lustre to any administration in tho world, and it 
continues to produce them still. Tho work of a great 
man lives after him. There is not a monitor of tho 
Civil Service of India who does not realize that for 
them Olive did not live in vain. 

Our admiration for him at this epooh of his oareer 
will be the greater when wo realize that tho adminis- 
trative reforms I have mentioned woro only a part of 
the dutios which devolvod upon him. Simultaneously 
with the dealing with them he had to devote his time 
and attention to other mattors of the first importance. 
To tho consideration of these I shall ask the reader's 
attention in the next ohapter. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Political and Foreign Policy of Lord 
Clive : his Army-Administration and its 
consequences 

On the 35th of June Clive started on his tour 
northward. His presence was urgently needed on 
the frontier, for he had to deal with two humi- 
liated princes, the Naw&b-Wazir of Oudh, and the 
actual inheritor of the empire of the Mughal, Sh&h 
Alim, now a houseless fugitive, his capital occupied 
by the Afghans, possessing no resources but such as 
might accrue from the title which he bore. 

At Murshidfib&d, which he took on his way up- 
wards, Clive had to settle with the young Sftbahd&r 
the system which it would be incumbent upon him 
to introduce into the three provinces, as governor 
under the over-lordship of the English. The positions 
of the native ruler and the western foreigner had 
become completely inverted since the period, only 
nine years distant, when Sir&j-ud-daul& marched 
against Calcutta to expel thence those who were his 
vassals. The system to be imposed now on the 
Stibahd&r provided that he should become a Naw&b- 
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NAzim, responsible for tho poaoo and for tho main- 
tenance of public order in tho throo provinces, for 
tho administration of justice, and for tho enforcing of 
obodienoo to tho law ; that thoro should bo a Diwan, 
or ohiof minister, empowered to collect tho yearly 
revenue of tho provinces responsible for all disburse- 
ments, and for tho payment of tho surplus into tho 
Imperial treasury. Thin system had prevailed in tho 
time of tho Emperor Aurangzob. But there wan 
this important difference. In (five's scheme, whilst 
Niym-ud-dauld would be Nawab-Nazim, tho Kast 
India Company would occupy, from that time forth 
and for ever, tho position of Diwan ; and the Imperial 
treasury would be tho treasury of the Company. Tho 
scheme was agreed to by the young Nawab and his 
surroundings. But in working it, ono part was found 
to place a power that would bo abused in the hands 
of tho Nawab-Najrim. Accordingly, a few months 
later, that prinoo was relieved of the responsibility 
for tho maintenance of tho public peace, for tho ad- 
ministration of justieo, and for the enforcing of 
obodienoo to tho law. In a word, tho Company 
became tho rulers of tho three provinces, tho NawAb- 
NAzim a cypher. Nay, more, tho sum of money 
which tho Nawab-NAzim was to havo at his disposal 
was limited to fifty-three lakhs of rupees ; from this 
he was to defray the entire expenses of his court. 
Was it for such a result, might the shade of Mir 
Jafar inquire, that tho nobles of tho three provinces 
combined to betray Hiraj-ud-daulA? 
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After having thus settled the affairs of the Company 
at Murshidfibid, Clive proceeded by way of Patn& to 
Benares, to meet there his friend General Carnac 
and the suppliant Naw&b- Wazir of Oudh. This inter- 
view was, in the eyes of Clive, likely to be fraught 
with the most important consequences, for he was 
bent on the securing of a frontier for the English 
possessions such as would offer the best points of 
defence against invasion; for, in his view, it was to 
be* permanent. 

It ought not to be attributed as a great political 
fault to Clive that his mind had not realized the fact 
that to maintain it is often necessary to advance. 
In a word, it would be most unfair to judge the 
action of 1765-6 by the lights of the experience of 
the century which followed. Up to the year 1757 
the unwarlike inhabitants of Bengal had been the 
prey of the Mughal or the Marathl But in 1765, so 
far as could be judged, neither was to be feared. The 
Marathd power had suffered in 176 1, on the field of 
Panfp&t, near Delhi, one of the most crushing defeats 
ever inflicted on a people, and Clive had no power of 
divining that the genius of a young member of one 
of their ruling families, who escaped wounded from 
the field, would, in a few years, raise the Marathd 
power to more than its pristine greatness. As for the 
Mughal, his power was gone for ever ; the represen- 
tative prince was at the very moment a fugitive at 
Allah&bad, not possessed of a stiver. What was there 
to be feared from him or from his family ? In the 
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three provinces the English possessed the richest parts 
of India. It was surely good policy, he argued, if 
he could by treaty with his neighbours, and by 
occupying the salient points which covered them, 
render them unassailable. 

After some preliminary conversation with the 
Nawib-Wazir, Clive found that it would be necessary 
to proceed to Allahitad to confer there with the titu- 
lar emperor, Sh&h Alim. He found that prince full 
of ideasjw __ t© the -possibility of recovering with the 
aid_ of Clive his lost possessions in the north-west. 
Nothing was further from dive's mind than an enter- 
prise of that character, and, with his accustomed tact 
he soon convinced the two princes that it was 
necessary first to settle the English frontier before 
discussing any other subject. He then proceeded to 
develop his plan. He demanded the cession of the 
fortress of Chanar to the English; the provinces of 
Karra and Allah&b&d to the Emperor, to be held, on 
his behalf, by the English ; the payment by the 
Nawdb-Wazir of fifty lakhs, for the expenses of the 
war just concluded ; an engagement from him never 
to employ or give protection to Mir Kasim or to 
Samru; permission to the East India Company to 
trade throughout his dominions, and to establish 
factories within them. The Nawdb-Wazir agreed to 
every clause except to that regarding the factories. 
He had observed, he stated, that whenever the 
English established a footing in a country, even 
though it were only by means of a commercial fac- 
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tory, they never budged from it; their countrymen 
followed them ; and in the end they became masters 
of the place.. He then pointed out how, in nine years, 
the small factory of Calcutta had absorbed the three 
provinces, and was now engaged in swallowing up 
places beyond their border. He would not, he finally 
declared, submit his dominions to the same chance. 
Recognizing his earnestness, and having really no 
desire to plant factories in Oudh, Clive wisely 
gave way on that one point. He carried, however, 
all the other points. It was further arranged 
that the Zamfnd&r of Benares, who had befriended 
the English during the war, should retain his posses* 
sions in subordination to the Naw&b-Wazir; that 
a treaty of mutual support should be signed between 
the English, the Naw&b-Wazfr, and the Subahd&r of 
the three provinces ; and that should English troops 
be required to fight for the defence of the Naw&b- 
Wazir's country, he should defray all their ex- 
penses* 

Subsequently at Chaprd, in Bih&r, Clive met the 
Naw&b-Wazir, the representative of Sh&h AH m, agents 
from the Jdt chiefs of Agra, and others from the 
Rohilld chiefs of Rohilkhand. The avowed purpose of 
the meeting was to form a league against Mar&thi 
aggression, it having been recently discovered that that 
people had entered into communications with Sh&h 
Alim for the purpose of restoring him to his throne. 
Then it was that the question of the English frontier 
was discussed It was eventually agreed that one 
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entire brigade should occupy AllahAbAd, to protect 
that place and the adjoining district of Karra 1 ; that 
a Htrong detachment of the Hocond brigade should 
occupy Chan&r; two battalions Benares; and one 
Luoknow. On bin Hide the Emperor granted finnanH 
bestowing tho three provinces upon the Kast India 
Company 'as a free gift without the association of any 
other porson/ subject to an annual payment to himself 
and successors of twenty-six lakhs of rupees, and to 
the condition that tho Company should maintain an 
army for their defence. 

On tho 19th of May following tho S&bahdAr of tho 
three provinces died. The arrangements made by 
Clivo had deprived tho position of all political im- 
portance. Tho individuality of tho person holding 
that once important office was therefore of little 
importance. Tho next heir, a brothor, naturally 
succeeded The only change made on tho ocoasion 
was the reduction of the allowance for all tho expenses 
of tho office from fifty-throe to forty-ono lakhs of 
rupees. 

On ono point Olive oontinuod Arm. Although, prac- 
tically, the English had now become tho masters of 
the three provinces, tho SfibahdAr only tho show-figure, 
ho insisted that tho former should still remain in tho 
background. Tho revenue was still to be collected in 



1 Kftrra wiiN a yoij Important dWUlon And city In tho time 
of tho MtiKhuU, and In ropAAtodly rofwrmd to by tho lutlru 
hUtorl turn wImmmi record* ApjmAr In Hlr J I. Klllot'o hUtorjr. Boo 
toU. 11, ill, It, v And viii. Tho olty U now in ruins. 
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the name, and nominally on behalf of the native 
prince. The utmost he would permit in a contrary- 
direction was to appoint English supervisors, to see { 
that the native collectors did their duty. Beyond that \ 
he would not go. In the eyes of the world of India 
the three provinces were to continue a Subah, adminis- 
tered by a Subahdir. The control of the English was 
to remain a matter for arrangement with the actual 
ruler, their real power only to be prominently used 
when occasion might require, and then, likewise, in 
(he name of the Stibahd&r. 

We have fortunately from his own hand the prin- 
ciples which guided him, and which he hoped would 
guide his successors, in their relations to the other 
powers of India. In a State paper 1 written before 
his departure, he thus expressed his views : * Our pos- 
sessions should be bounded by the provinces.' 'We 
should studiously maintain peace ; it is the ground- 
work of our prosperity. Never consent to act offen- 
sively against any Powers except in defence of our 
own, the King's, or the Naw&b-Wazfr's dominions, as 
stipulated by treaty ; and, above all things, be assured 
that a march to Delhi would be not only a vain and 
fruitless project, but attended with destruction to 
your own army, and perhaps put a period to the very 
being of the Company in Bengal/ In a word, to 
borrow the criticism of the author from whose work 
I have quoted, 'the English were to lie snugly 

1 Early Records of British India, by Talboys Wheeler. In this 
interesting work the paper quoted from is given in extenso. 

M 
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ensconced in tho throe province* of Bengal, Tiihir, and 
Orissa. Tho frontier of Oudb waH to form a permanent 
barrier against all further progress.' Much a policy 
might commend itself to thu theorist, but it waH not 
fitted for the rough throes of an empire in dissolution, 
its several parte disputed by advonturors. Within 
a single decade it wan blown to tho wind** 1 , 

There is one nubject upon which it become* mo to 
touch slightly before considering tho army adminis- 
tration. During one of bin visits to MurshidflMd it 
waH discovered that, in bin will, tho late BftbahdAr, Mfij 
J afar, had bequeathed live lakhs of rupeeN to Olive. 
Tho discovery wan made after Olive, in common with 
the other servants of the Company, had bound himself 
not to accept any presents from natives of India, Ho 
could not therefore take the legacy himself. Hut tho 
money was there— practically to bo disposed of as ho 
might direct. He resolved, with tho approval of his 
Oouncii, to constitute with it a fund for the relief of 
the officers and men of tho (Company's army who 
might bo disabled by wounds or by tho climate. Thus 
was formed the institution which, under tho title of 
•Lord Olive's Fund/ served to bring help and conso- 
lation to many poor and deserving servants of the 
Company for nearly a century. Jty a strange freak 
of fortune this fund reverted, in J 8^8, on the transfer 
of India to tho Crown, to the descendants of the very 
man who could not, or believed he could not, accept 
it, when bequeathed to him, for himself. 

1 WlMWlw. 
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Whilst dealing with the internal administration of 
the country, and arranging for the protection of its 
frontier, Clive had not been unmindful of the other 
duty strongly impressed upon him by the Court of 
Directors, that of examining the pay and allowances 
of their military officers, with special reference to an 
allowance known as Batta. Batta, in a military 
sense, represented the extra sum or allowance granted 
to soldiers when on field duty. Practically it had 
been granted on the following principle. Officers had 
been allowed a fixed monthly pay and allowances, not 
including batta, when they were serving in garrison. 
When they took the field they drew an extra sum as 
batta, known as full batta; but when they were 
detached to an out-station, not being actually in the 
field, they drew only half that amount, which was 
called half-batta. After the battle of Plassey, Mir 
Jafar, in the profusion of his gratitude, had bestowed 
upon the officers an additional sum equal to full batta. 
This was called ( double batta/ and as long as the 
army was in the field, fighting for the interests of that 
chief, he continued, with the sanction of the Council 
of Calcutta, to disburse that allowance. Mir K&sim, on 
his succession, had expressed his intention to continue 
this payment, and had assigned to the Company, for 
that purpose amongst others, the revenues of three dis- 
tricts. But the Court of Directors, not fully realizing 
that the transaction with Mir K&sim was one emi- 
nently advantageous to themselves, and forgetting 
that the receipt of the revenues of the three provinces 

M % 
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wa* accompanied by an obligation, cho*o to forgot 
tho latter point, and accepting the revenues, issued 
peremptory order* to discontinue tho disbursement of 
double batta. This order soomod ho unju*t that tho 
then Council of Calcutta (1762), on receiving it, went 
thoroughly into the question, and, in a despatch to 
tho Court, submitted tho cane for tho officer* in tho 
*trongo«t term*. Tho reply of tho Court add* ono 
proof to many of tho unfltno** of men not belonging 
to the ruling elan* to oxeroiHo supremo authority. Tho 
Director* refused tho prayer of their servant* on 
ground* which, by no artifice of despatch-writing, 
could be tnade to apply to tho circumstance* of tho 
oa*o. 

That reply wa* dated tho 9th of March, 1763. Ju*t 
one month earlier tho Calcutta Council had appointed 
a Special Committee on tho Npot to examine and 
report upon tho quoHtion. But before tho Committee 
could complete it* inquirie* there broko out that war 
with Mir Kflaim, which called for tho extraordinary 
exertion* of tho cla** who*o claim* woro under ex- 
amination. Tho service* of Aftijor* Adam* and Carnao, 
two of tho member* of tho Committee, woro required 
in tho field, and it wa* by tho splendid exertion* of 
the former and hi* officer* that the Company was 
rescued from imminent peril. Tho inquiry dropped 
during tho war. 

But although tho splendid exertions of tho officer* 
saved British interest* in 1763, tho Court of Director* 
did not tho loss persist in resolving to curtail their 
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allowances. On the ist of June, 1764, whilst the 
army, having conquered Mfr K&sim, stood opposed to 
the forces of the Nawib-Wazfr of Oudh, they de- 
spatched the most precise orders that the allowance of 
double batta should be discontinued from the date of 
the receipt of their order. Probably the Court of 
Directors was the only ruling body in the world which 
would have dared to issue an order greatly curtailing 
allowances to an army in the field, opposed to greatly 
superior forces whose triumph would mean destruction 
to the Company. But this is but one instance of 
the dogged incapacity to rule with which the history 
of the Court of Directors abounds. 

When the despatch reached India the army had but 
just gained the bloody and decisive battle of Baksar. 
.The Calcutta Council dared not, at such a moment, 
carry out the orders of the Court There were other 
reasons for delay. Lord Clive was on his way from 
England, and to him, probably, special instructions 
had been given. 

We have seen the course which Lord Clive pursued 
with reference to the other branches of the administra- 
tion. It was the end of the year 1 765 before he touched 
the army. Then he issued instructions that from the 
ist of January, 1766, the double batta should be with-, 
drawn, except as regarded the second brigade, then 
stationed at Allahdb&d. This brigade, on account of: 
the high prices of provisions at the station, and the 
expense of procuring the necessary supplies from 
Europe, was to be allowed double batta in the field, 
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and tho old original singlo batta in oantonmontH or in 
garrison, until it should bo recalled within tho pro* 
vincoH. This rulo won to bo applied to all troops 
boyond tho KarmnAst Clivo directed further that tho 
rest of tho army should rocoivo singlo batta whon 
marohing or in tho fluid, and half singlo batta whon in 
cantonment or in garrison, as at Mungfr or PatnA ; 
but whon at Calcutta or within tho Presidency 
division tho offlcors would roceivo no batta at all, but 
froo quarters in liou of it. 

Tho order was badly recoivod by tho offlcors. They 
had enjoyed tho privilogo of doublo batta and its 
accessories so long that thoy had como to regard such 
allowances as their right by prescription. Thoy at 
once memorialized tho Government with a viow to 
obtain a modification. But tho reply Clivo invariably 
gavo them was to tho effect that tho orders of tho 
Court had left him no option in tho matter. Driven 
into a cornor, thoir regard for their intorosts got tho 
better of thoir senso of disciplino. Tho oflicors of tho 
soveral brigades and regiments onterod into a cor- 
respondence with ono anothor, formed committeos, and 
deoided to wronch by forco tho rights, as thoy doomod 
thorn, of which tho order of tho Court had deprived 
thorn. In a word, tho European army of India, oflicors 
and mon— for tho mon wero prepared to follow tho 
lead of tho officers— combined against- tho Govern* 
mont. 

Space will not permit me, nor is it roquisito, that 
I should detail tho measures thoy adoptod to bond tho 
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Government to their will. It must suffice to state 
that the mutiny was of a most formidable character. 
So complete was the organization of the conspiring 
officers, so well laid were their plans, so secret had 
been their measures, that, during the period of four 
months the organization was in progress, not a single 
whisper of it had reached the Government. Clive 
received the first intimation of it when he was offi- 
cially informed of it by the commander of the first 
brigade — a man who sympathized with the movement 
and desired its success. At the moment the con- 
spirators were ready for action. That they possessed 
the sympathy of the members of the Civil Service 
was shown by the fact that the latter subscribed 
140,000 rupees to aid the movement, and supplied the 
conspirators with copies of the proceedings of the 
Government. 

Formidable as was the situation no living man was 
so well qualified to deal with it as was Clive. In the 
hour of danger he soared above his fellows. The 
danger here was greater than the danger o f Arcotj" 
than at the surprises of K&verip&kaj id nf fif«Trii£vftrfun; 
than during the hour of doubt at Plassey. ^ s oppo- 
nents were his own men — men whom he had led to 
victory. They possessed all the fortified places, the 
guns, the material of war. From the frontier came 
rumours of the advance of a Mar&th& army, 60,000 
strong, to wrest Allah&b&d and Karra from his hand. 
But there he was, the same cool, patient, defiant man 
he had been when confronted by the bayonets of the 
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French at Kavoripak and Samiivoram. He know 
that tho Govornmont ho represented was in tho moHt 
imminont danger, that if the mutineer* should move 
forward, ho had not tho moami to oppose them. 

Tho manner in which Olive mot this dangor is 
a lesson for all time. Not for an instant did he 
quail. Never was he more resolved to carry out tho 
orders ho had issued regarding batta than when he 
was told, that, in the presence of tho enemy on the 
frontier, tho offioors would resign their commissions 
if the order were not withdrawn. 

For the momont, fortunately, tho conspirators had 
resolved to await his action. Ho, then, would take 
tho initiative. On the very day when he reooived the 
report of the existence of the conspiracy ho formed 
a committee, composed of himself, General Oamac, 
and Mr. Sykos, to carry out the plan of action he had 
formod. First, he and they resolved to send imme- 
diately to Ma dra» for officers. Then they passed a 
resolution declaring that any officer resigning his com- 
mission should be debarred from serving the Company 
in any capacity, and sent copies of it to tho several 
brigades for distribution to all concerned. Clive 
then hurried to Murnhidabad ; ho addressed tho rocal- 
oitrant officers stationed there; spoke to them in 
terms Arm, yet conciliatory; told them thoy were 
acting very wrongly and very foolishly; that thoy 
were infringing tho very discipline which they know 
to bo the mainstay of an army ; that although im- 
mediate suooess might be theirs, they must be beaten 
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in the long run.; that such conduct could only be 
pardoned on condition of immediate submission. 
Touched by the language of the man who had been 
to them an object of veneration, all the officers, two 
young lieutenants excepted, hesitated — then submitted 
absolutely. This success was followed by similar 
results at the other stations in the Presidency divi- 
sion, visited by Carnac and Sykes. In that division 
only two captains and a lieutenant continued re- 
calcitrant. 

There remained then only the important centres of 
Mungir, Bfinki pur (Patnd), and Allah&b&d, the officers 
stationed there being bound to each other by the 
most solemn engagements. At the first-named of 
these places the Commandant was Sir Robert Fletcher, 
himself a well-wisher to the plot. When the officers 
there simultaneously tendered their resignation, agree- 
ing to serve for fifteen days longer without pay, 
Fletcher received them with sympathy, and told 
them he would forward their letter to headquarters. 
At B&nkf pur, then the military cantonment of Patn&, 
the commandant, Sir B. Barker, one of the superior 
officers who had accompanied Clive from England, 
acted far differently. Before replying, he commu- 
nicated with Lord Clive, then at Murshid&b&d, and 
received from him instructions to place under arrest 
every officer whose conduct should seem to him to 
come under the construction of mutiny, and to detain 
such at B&nkf pur until it might be possible to convene 
a general court-martial to try them. To render 
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complete tho necessary numbers of flold-ofllcers Oliva 
promoted on tho spot two officers known to bo loyal. 
Tho HAnkfpur officers followed, nevertheless, tho eon- 
duct of their comrades at Mungfr, and resigned in 
a body. Barker not only declined to accept those 
resignations, but arrested four of tho ringleaders, and 
despatched thorn by wator to (Calcutta. Thin bold 
action paralysed tho recalcitrants, and followod up 
an it wa* by tho journoy of Olivo to Mungfr, accom- 
paniod by some officers who had como round from 
Madras, it dealt a blow to tho mutineers from which 
thoy never completely ralliod. 

Hut at AllahibAd tho danger wan still moro menac- 
ing. Thoro and at tho station of Hur^jpur, only two 
officers, Colonel Hmith, and a Major of the name namo, 
woro absolutely untaintod: four woro but slightly so, 
and could bo dopondod upon to act with tho Smiths 
in an emergency ; all tho others had pledged themselves 
to ' the cause.' ThoNe of tho latter stationed at Alia- 
h&hAd displayed their disaffection in the unual manner, 
whereupon Major Hmith, commanding thoro, calling 
on the sipAhfs to support him, placed under arrest 
every officer in the place, tho four slightly tainted 
officers excepted. He then informed tho mutinous 
officers tliat he would shoot down without mercy any 
and every officer who should break his arrest. This 
action was most effective. All the officers but six 
submitted and wore allowed to return to duty. Tho 
nix woro deported to PatnA, to bo tried there. A 
similar course was followed by Colonel Hmith at 
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Sur&jpur, with the result, however, that nearly one 
half of the officers remained recalcitrant, and were 
despatched under arrest to Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, at Mungfr, the officers continued in 
a thorough state of disorganization, the commander, 
Sir Kobert Fletcher, encouraging them. The day 
before Olive's arrival, an officer whom he had sent 
in advance, Colonel Champion, surprising the officers 
in full conclave, learned from them that they desired 
to recount their grievances to Clive in person. On 
learning this Clive directed them to parade with their 
men the following morning, giving directions simul- 
taneously to Champion, to bring to the ground two 
battalions of sip&his, under the command of Captain 
F. Smith, an officer known to be loyaL Then a very 
curious circumstance happened. Smith had but just 
entered the fort with his sip&hfs when he noticed that 
the Europeans, infantry and artillery, were turning 
out to mutiny. Without a moment's hesitation he 
marched towards them with his sip&hfs ; seized, by a 
bold strategic movement, a mound which was the key 
of the position, completely dominating the ground on 
which the Europeans were drawn up. The latter, 
who were on the point of quitting the fort, noting 
the commanding position occupied by the sip&his, 
halted and hesitated. Smith took advantage of the 
pause thus caused to tell them that unless they should 
retire instantly to their barracks he would fire upon 
them. At the moment Sir R. Fletcher came up, 
began to encourage the revolters, and to distribute 
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money amongst them ; *uddenly, however, taking in 
the exact po*ition, he changed bin tone, ordered the 
recalcitrant officer* to leave the fort within two hour*, 
and reported tho whole ciroum*tanoo to Lord Olive. 
The officer* left at once, and the incident cloftod for 
the day; hut when, the following morning, Olive 
entered the fort, and addroHsed tho aMomblod *oldier* 
on the wickedne** of their conduct, prai*ed and re- 
warded the *ip4hi* for their behaviour, the men gave 
way. The mutiny, a* far an Mungfr wan concerned, 
wan over. Meanwhile tho officer* expelled by Fletcher 
bad encamped within a nhort distance of Mungfr, re- 
«olvcd to wait there the arrival of their comrade* 
from other Mtation*. But they had to deal with a 
man who would *tand no trifling. Olive de*patched 
to them an order to *ot» out forthwith for Calcutta ; 
and to quicken their movement* he *ent a detachment 
of *ipAhift to *ee that hi* order wa* obeyed. After, 
that there wa* no more mutiny at Mungfr, or in the 
utation* dependent upon it. 

At Hflnkfpur tho officer*, notwithstanding tho action 
of Hir It. Darker, previou*ly noted, had *ent their 
oommbedon* <m him to Lord Olive. But the new* of 
tho occurrence* at Mungfr *tartlod and frightened 
them. When, then, Lord Olive arrived at I'atnA, he 
found the officer* penitent and humble, and Uiat hi* 
only ta*k wa* to pardon. There, too, he learned with 
plewmro the *ucce**ful action of the two Htnith* at 
AllahAbAd and Hurrtjpur. He remained then at PatnA, 
to cru*h tho la*t ember* of tho mutiny, and to arrange 
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for the bringing to justice of the ringleaders. This 
last task he performed in a manner which tempered 
justice with mercy. Fletcher, who had played a 
double part, and whose actions were prompted by 
personal greed, was brought to a court-martial and 
cashiered. Five other officers were deported, but 
of these, one, John Neville Parker, was reinstated 
in 1769, and survived to render glorious service 
to the Company, giving his life for his masters in 
1781. 

The comparative ease with which Clive suppressed \y 
this formidable conspiracy was due to one cause alone. 
No sooner did Clive hear of the combination than, 
instead of waiting to be attacked, he seized the 
initiative: the mutineers allowed him to strike the 
first blow ; standing on the defensive in their isolated 
positions, they gave the opportunity to Clive to 
destroy them in detail. It was the action which 
Napoleon employed against the Austrians in 1796, 
1805, and in 1809. It is useless to speculate what 
might have been the result if Clive had stood, as the 
majority of men would have stood, on the defensive. 
By the opposite course he not only saved the situa- 
tion, but achieving a very decisive victory, struck 
a blow at insubordination which gave an altered tone 
to the officers of the army, then as much hankering 
after ungodly pelf as were their brethren in the Civil 
Service. Never, throughout his glorious career as 
a soldier, did Clive's character and his conduct stand 
higher than when, in dealing out punishment for the 
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mutiny which ho, and ho alono, had suppronaod, he 
romomhorod tho former norviooM of tho Holdium who 
had Imon led away, and gave them all, a few in- 
corrigibloH oxooptod, tho opportunity to retrieve their 
charaotern on futuro lloldft of battle. 

The tank of Olive in India had now boon ac- 
complished. Thoroughly had he oarried through the 
miMtuon entrusted to him. Ho had cleaned, an far an 
waH poHHihlo, tho Augean Htable. Ho had given him- 
self no recreation: he was completely worn out. He 
had announced to the Court of Director ho far back 
as 1765 Iuh intention to resign a* noon an he could do 
no without inconvenience to the public intorontn. The 
Court, in reply, whilst moHt handsomely acknowledg- 
ing hiH HorviooH, had begged him to devote yet one 
year to India. When that letter reached him, De- 
cember 1766, ho had already accomplished all that, 
with the moann and powers at hiH dinposal, it wan 
possible to carry through. He felt thon that, broken 
in health, he might retire with honour from tho 
country ho had won for England. Having ponned 
a valuable minute, laying down tho principles which 
Hhould guide tho policy of his successor, basod upon 
hit* own action during tho preceding throe yearn, he 
made over to ono of Iuh colloaguoH of the Helect Com- 
mittee, M r. Verelnt l , the olllce of Qovornor, and nomina- 
ting Colonel Kichard Smith, thon on the frontior, to 

1 Mr. Hummtr, whom w«wk ahnrnator I lmvo donarlbtwt, tind who 
hud Iroon <l<««lKimtml Lord Cllvtt'M miaooMor, had boon forood to 
ronlgii hU «oat 011 tho Boloot Uouiinlttuo. 
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be Commander-in-chief, Mr. Sykes, Mr. Carter, and 
Mr. Beecher, to form, with the Governor, the Select 
Committee, he bade farewell to his friends, and, on 
the 29th of January, 1767, embarked on board the 
good ship Britannia for England. 



CHAPTER XV 

TlIF, TlKTlIllN OF THR OoNQUKWm-HTATIMWAN, AND THK 
KmWTION A(HiOUI)KI) TO HIM NY HTH OoUNTilY- 
MKN: HIH HtHUOUMCH; ANU HIM DkATII 

Onk of tho abloat and mont impartial of English 
hintorianH, tho ilftl^ Karl Htanhopo, ban thtiH Hummed 
up Ii'im approciatioi^K tho roHiiltH of tho Hooond 
admin'miration of Ou^Mii India: 'On tho "whole it 
may ho naid that Mm uocond command wan not Iohh 
important for roform than hi* flrnt had boon for con- 
(jtioNt. Uy thin tho foundation^ at loaMt, of good 
government woro nocuroly laid. And tho ronult* 
would havo boon groator Mtill could Olive liavo re- 
mained longer at Iuh pent.' It watt impoHHihlo ho 
could remain. In December, 1766, bin woaknonn wan 
ho great an to dinablo him from writing. He required 
rent, and an wo have Hoon he <smbarked for England 
at the clone of tho month following, to find there, alafft 
no rent, btit, on the contrary, tho bittenmt, tho moat 
perMiMlont, tho mont unHorupuloun onomioM; their 
attack m prompted by the corrupt official whom ho 
had driven from tho pontn they had abunod, and who 
woro able, novorthokum, to onlint in their vilo ponsoou- 
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tion statesmen of great renown, holding high office 
under the Crown. 

It is a pitiful tale, this persecution of a man who 
had rendered the most magnificent services to his 
country. The one blot minute investigation had been 
able to find in his career was the treatment of Amin- 
chand. But Aminchand was a blackmailer who had 
threatened to betray a state-secret of enormous im- 
portance unless he were paid a sum out of all 
proportion to the services he rendered. Such a man 
deserves no commiseration. His treachery, if Clive 
had refused to subscribe to his terms, would have 
involved the death of thousands, and might have 
driven the English out of Bengal. Clive fought him 
with the same Asiatic weapon Aminchand had levelled 
against himself, and beat him. That his action was 
wrong in morals, unworthy of his lofty nature, is 
unquestionable. But it is not so certain that, under 
similar pressure, in circumstances so critical, those 
who most bitterly denounced him would have acted 
otherwise. Some writers have averred, and until 
recently it has been accepted, that the deceit drove 
Aminchand to madness. But inquiry has dissipated 
this fiction. He was, it is true, startled into insensi- 
bility by the discovery of the fact that he had been 
imposed upon, but, after visiting the shrine of a famous 
saint in M&lw&, he returned to his business in Calcutta 
and prospered till his death. As to the other part of 
the same transaction, the signing of the name of 
Admiral Watson, Clive stated on oath, in his evidence 

N 
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before tho Houso of Commons, that although the 

admiral had ro fused to sign tho documont, ho had, to 

tho boHt of his belief, permitted Mr. Lushington to 

affix bis name; and certainly amongst those who 

benefited by tho transaction was Admiral Watson 

himself, who, after the triumph of the conspirators, 

claimed even more than ho rooeived. But it wan on 

these two points that the misoreants whom Clive, in 

his sooond administration, had driven from the posts 

they had sullied, and their allies, based a persecution 

which tortured the enfeebled frame of tho conqueror^ 

/' Qlivo's real fault in the eyes of the leaders of the 

persecution was that he had become rich himself, and 

had prevented them from fattening on the plunder of 

the country he had conquered. To most men, in fact 

to all but a very few men, in England and in France, 

India was a terra incoynita whither a certain few 

repaired young, and whence they returned, in the 

prime of their manhood, rich, and often with a great 

reputation. Why was it that .such men were at once 

subjected to the vilest persecution? The fact that 

they were so is incontestable. Olive himself and 

Warren Hastings, whose reputation has recently been 

splendidly vindicated by two great Englishmen 1 , are 

cases in point in England ; Duploix and La BoUrdon- 

nais and Lally, in France. It is the saddest of sad 

stories ; the men who had rendered the most brilliant 

1 Hir rit/Jnmo* Htophon In tho un*o of Ntintln-KutnAr i Hlr John 
fltriwhoy In roforoiwn to tho ohurtfoM rwjioutlng Oudh and 
Jtohllkhuml 
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services to their respective countries ^finding their 
bitterest enemies often amongst the Ministers of the 
Crown. There is little to discriminate between the 
conduct of parliamentary England and despotic France 
except in the degree of misery and punishment to 
which they alike subjected the most illustrious of their 
countrymen who had served in India. 

To return. It will be remembered that in his second 
administration Clive had purified the Civil Service of 
Bengal The corrupt men whom he had ejected had 
returned to England whilst he was still in India, the 
charges made against them accompanying or preceding 
them in the despatches transmitted to the Court of 
Directors. On receiving these despatches the Court, 
having taken the opinions of their own lawyers and 
of those of the Crown, resolved to bring the culprits to 
trial for having accepted presents from the natives 
after they had received the order from the Court 
making such acceptance penal. But the inculpated 
men were rich and they resolved to appeal from the 
Directors to the Proprietors. There had been a differ- 
ence between these two bodies as to whether the 
annual dividends should be increased from ten, the 
amount recommended by the Court, to twelve and 
a half per cent. At the annual meeting the votes of 
the men dismissed by Clive enabled the Proprietors to 
carry their point. The corrupt clique utilized this 
victory by proposing and carrying a resolution that 
the prosecutions instituted against them should be 
dismissed. This was accordingly done. 

N % 
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Two months later, July 14, Clive landed in England. 
Ho wan well received. The King and Queen admitted 
him to private audiences The Court of Director 
reoeivod him in full conclave, immediately after bin 
reception by their Majesties, thanked him for his 
splendid achievements, and immediately convened 
a general Court to confirm tho proposal that the jigir, 
granted him by Mfr J afar, should be confirmed to him 
for an additional ten yearn. Thin resolution wan 
unanimounly panned. 

Ho far there won no sign of the coming storm. Not 
a Hound of the distant hurricane had been wafted to 
the earn of Clive. He had returned an amhitiouH an 
ho over had boon, resolved to devote to the sorvico of 
his country tho energies he had displayed in tho Kant. 
Already he had made arrangement* to secure seats for 
himself and for six of his relatives, when, to rest 
before the elections should take place, ho started for 
Paris (January, 1768) with Lady Clive and a small 
party. He was very confident in the future. He had 
received personally the King's commands to lay before 
his Majesty his idoas of the Company's affairs both at 
home and abroad, with a promise of his Majesty's 
countenance and protection in anything he might 
attempt for the good of the nation and tho Company. 
He had seen so much of what he called 'the ignorance 
and obstinacy* of the Court of Directors, who, ho 
stated in a letter to his successor, Mr. Verelst, ' aro 
universally despised and hated/ that he felt sure his 
would bo the hand, in the coming meeting of the Court 
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of Proprietors, to stay their fall or to renew their 
vitality. In a word, his confidence was never greater, 
never did he feel more assured regarding the future. 

Yet, during this confidence of the soul, this longing 
for political warfare, his nearest friends could easily 
detect that he had not sufficiently recovered from the 
strain of his last three years in India. His body did 
not respond to the call of the ever active brain. His 
friends and his physicians urged him then to take 
a complete rest and holiday of fourteen to fifteen 
months in France. With difficulty they induced him 
to stay eight months. Then he returned to find that 
he and his six relatives had, in his absence, been 
elected Members of Parliament. 

His return produced a renewal of the activity of his 
enemies. They filled London with stories of his rapa- 
city. Sir Robert Fletcher, whose shameful conduct 
during the mutiny of the officers I have recorded, 
wrote against him a pamphlet which irritated him 
greatly. He was hardly to be prevented from answer- 
ing it. There were other considerations which, at this 
time, affected his career. When the general election 
at which he and his friends were returned had taken 
place, the Ministry was presided over by the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Chatham being Lord Privy Seal and 
Lord North Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the end 
of 1769 Chatham was forced by the state of his health, 
which had long been bad, to resign; and in the January 
of the year following, the Duke of Grafton resigned 
and was succeeded as First Lord of the Treasury 
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by Lord North. Give had not posod as a supporter 
of either of thoso admin istrations. Ho had declared 
himself to ho a Hupporter of Oeorgo Oronvillo, tho 
head of tho Oronvillo Whigs, who wore then in oppo- 
sition. It has boon claimed 1 for him that Clivo 
doolinod to commit himself to any party of the Indian 
policy of which ho was ignorant. But none of the 
members of Lord North's Cabinet knew anything of 
India, and if ('live, commanding seven votes, had 
been asked to join it, ho might have educated his 
colloagues on tho subject. An opportunity of follow- 
ing such a courso seemed to occur when Mr. Woddor- 
burn, an able lawyer and a personal ally of Clivo, 
joined the North Ministry, but Clivo remained staunch 
to the Oronvillo connexion, exercising but littlo in- 
fluence, and exposod all tho time to tho bitter shafts 
of his enemies, which increased every day in intensity 
and venom. To make tho situation still less endur- 
able George Oronvillo died (Novembor, 1770). 

Meanwhile affairs in India were not progressing 
satisfactorily. In Bengal, indoed, Mr. Verelst, acting 
on tho lines laid down by Clivo, had with the sup- 
port of his colleagues succeeded in maintaining peace 
and prosperity. But in Madras, tho incursions of 
Haidar AH, an adventurer who by sheer ability and 
daring had climbed to tho highest place in the 
kingdom of Mysore, had caused tho English in that 
Presidency sevoro losses, and forced them to incur an 
expenditure which deprived tho Proprietors of Indian 
1 Maloolm's CWw. 
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Stock of all chance of dividends for some time to 
come- To meet this financial embarrassment the 
Crown and the Company could dream of no other 
device than the futile one of sending to India three 
commissioners, who, under the name of Supervisors, 
should have full power over all the other servants of 
the Company. They nominated accordingly Mr. Van- 
sittart, who, from having been the warmest friend 
of Clive, had become his bitterest opponent; and 
who, but for the successful opposition of Clive and 
his friends, would have been appointed Governor in 
succession to Mr. Verelst. With him they associated 
Mr. Scrafton, an old and valued servant of the Com- 
pany; and Colonel Forde, the conqueror of the 
Northern Sirk&rs and of Biderra — both intimate 
friends and adherents of Clive. These gentlemen 
sailed in the Aurora frigate in the autumn of 1769. 
The Aurora reached the Cape in safety, but was 
never heard of after she had quitted Simon's Bay. 
It was supposed that she foundered at sea. 

Some considerable time elapsed before it had been 
realized in England that the Supervisors had failed 
them, and that it would be necessary to take other 
measures to remedy existing evils. Meanwhile events 
had happened which increased the necessity for im- 
mediate and effective action. In 1770 the three 
provinces were visited by a famine exceeding in in- 
tensity all the famines of preceding ages. There had 
been, in years gone by, no beneficent strangers from 
the West to make, as in later years, provision for the 
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ixumrrttm of so groat a calamity, Tbo rain* had 
feilod; tho wator in tho tank* had driod up ; tho rioe- 
fold* had Ijocowo parcbod and dry, Tboro wwe but 
fow store* handy to onablo th* foreigner to dwburw* the 
noeowary grain. It wa* the flrat famine-experience 
of tho Knglitfh, and they too bad made no provision 
for it, The toiaory wa* terrible, Tlie largo centre* of 
induatry, the only place* whore there wa* a clianee 
of obtaining food, became thronged with the dying 
and the dead. Tlie river* floating corp*c* to the *ea 
became so tainted that the very fi*h ceased to bo 
wholesome food, In summing up, two year* later, 
the effect* of tho famine on tho population, the 
Governor-General in Council declared that in »ome 
place* one-half, and f on tho whole, one-third of the 
inhabitant* had been destroyed. It need scarcely bo 
added that thi* tcrrihlo calamity affected tho Pro- 
prietor* of Kast India Stock in a manner, to thorn 
tho most vital ;— it destroyed their prospect* of large 
dividend*. 

To remedy thl* evil tho brain* of the Court of 
Director* oould devise no other scheme than that 
which tho foundering of tho Aurora had previously 
battled : they would send out other Supervisor*. 
Hut Lord North had taken the matter in hand. He 
brought in a bill providing for the constitution in 
Calcutta of a Hupremo Court, to consist of a Chief 
Justice and three Pulsnd Judges, appointed by tho 
Crown | giving to tho Governor of Bengal authority 
over the two other Presidencies, with the title of 
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Governor-General, to be assisted and controlled by 
a Council of five members. The great blot of this 
bill was the clause which gave a controlling power 
to the Council. The Governor-General had in it but 
one vote, and in case of equality, a casting-vote. 
Mr. Warren Hastings who, twelve months before, 
had succeeded Mr. John Cartier 1 as Governor, was 
appointed first Governor-General of India. 

The war with Haidar Ali and the famine in Bengal 
had brought India and Indian matters very promi- 
nently into the parliamentary discussions of 1771, 1772 
and 1773, and during these the name of Lord Give 
had not been spared. The attacks against him were 
led principally by General Burgoyne, a natural son 
of Lord Bingley, best known in history as the com- 
mander who surrendered a British army, 5,791 strong, 
to the American colonists 2 . In April, 1772, this 
officer had become Chairman of a Select Committee 
composed of thirty-one members, to inquire and 
report on Indian affairs. Another Committee, called 
Secret, and composed of thirteen members nominated 
by ballot, was appointed, on the motion of Lord 
North, in November of the same year, to take into 
consideration the whole state of the Company's affairs. 
Into the other proceedings of these committees this 
volume has no cause to enter ; but they had scarcely 
been constituted when they began to let fly their 
arrows at Lord Clive. The chief cause of these attacks 

1 Mr. Cartier had succeeded Mr. Verelst in 1769. 
9 At Saratoga, October 17, 1777. 
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is so well stated by tho sobor-mihdod hiHtorian \ that 
I oannot rofrain from quoting hin remarks. 4 Besides 
tho public wrongs of which ho (Lord Clivo) stood 
accused, thoro was also, it may bo feared, a feeling of 
porsonal envy at work against him. His vast wealth 
bocame a moro striking mark for calumny when con- 
trasted with tho financial embarrassments of tho 
Directors in whose sorvioo ho had gained it. And 
his profusion, as over happens, offended far moro 
persons than it pleased. Ho had bought tho noble 
seat of Claromont from tho Duchess Dowager of 
Nowcastlo, and was improving it at lavish cost. Ho 
had so far invested money in the smaller boroughs 
that he could reckon on bringing into Parliament 
a retinuo of six or seven friends or kinsmen. Under 
such circumstances the He loot Committee, over which 
Burgoyno presided, made (/live their moro especial 
object of attack. They drow forth into tho light of 
day sevoral transactions certainly not well formed to 
boar it, as the forgery of Admiral Watson's signature, 
and tho fraud practised on Aminchand. But at the 
same timo they could not shut out tho lustro of tho 
great deeds ho had performed. Clivo himself was 
unsparingly questioned, and treated with slight re- 
gard. As he complains, in one of his speeches : " I 
their humble servant, tho 1 Jar on of Plassoy, have boon 
examined by the Select Committee more like asheep- 
stealer than a member of this House." And he adds, 
with perfect truth : " I am sure, Sir, if I had any sore 

1 Lord HUnhopo'n Hittory qf England, vol. vil. pp. 353-4. 
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places about me, they would have been found : they 
have probed me to the bottom; no lenient plasters 
have been applied to heal ; no, Sir, they were all of 
the blister kind, prepared with Spanish flies and other 
provocatives." ' 

Throughout these attacks Clive never lost his 
calmness or his presence of mind. Never once did 
his lofty spirit quail He stood there still the un- 
conquered hero, ready to meet every charge, some- 
times retorting, but alwayB nobly, on his adversaries. 
His friends rallied gallantly round him. His par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Wedderburn, then Solicitor-General, 
gave him a support as valuable as it was unstinted. 
When his administration in Bengal was spoken of by 
his old enemy, Mr. Sulivan, in the House in a man- 
ner which, whilst not directly attacking it, conveyed 
the impression that there was a great deal more in 
the background, Clive went through every phase of 
his career in Bengal, defending his own action in a 
style which gained for him admiration. It was not, 
however, until the month of May, 1773, that General 
Burgoyne defined the vague charges which had there- 
tofore supplied the place of argument, and brought 
them forward, as a vote of censure, in three resolu- 
tions. These resolutions ran as follows : (1) ' that all 
acquisitions made under the influence of a military 
force, or by treaty with foreign princes, did of right 
belong to the State'; (2) 'that to appropriate ac- 
quisitions so made to the private emoluments of 
persons entrusted with any civil or military power 
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of tho State is illegal ' ; (3) ' that very groat lumi of 
money, and other valuable property, had been ac- 
quired in Bengal from princos and otheri of that 
country by ponton* entrusted with tho civil and 
military powors of tho State by moans of such powers; 
which sums of money and valuable property have 
boon appropriated to tho private use of suoh persons/ 
Thoso resolutions named nobody. But in the spoeoh 
in whioh thoy wore introduced Burgoyno took care 
that there should bo no doubt as to tho person against 
whom thoy wore directed. Ho dwelt, with a bitter- 
ness not to bo surpassed, on all tho delinquencies, real 
and imaginary, of tho conqueror of Bengal. Ho traced 
all the misfortunos whioh had subsequently happened 
to the Company to tho treasonable oompaot whioh 
had dethroned tiir^j-ud-dauli and plaood Mir Jafar 
on his seat, and denounced tho conduct of tho authors 
of that transaction as ' black perfidy/ Ho donounood, 
also, in terms equally severe, the troatmont of Amin- 
chand ; the forging of tho name of Admiral Watson ; 
the agreement, which, he said, had extorted from Mfr 
Jafar enormous sums, under tho guise of presents, to 
the leading servants of tho Company in Bengal. On 
tho second administration of Olive, whioh was really 
a long struggle against the corruption by whioh he 
was surrounded, Burgoyno railed as bitterly and as 
unsparingly. Nor was he content with merely railing. 
Before he sat down ho declared that if tho House 
should pass his resolutions ho would not stop there, 
but would proceed to follow them up with others, his 
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object being to compel those who had acquired large 
sums of money in the manner he had denounced to 
make a full and complete restitution. 

The Solicitor-General, Wedderburn, conducted the 
defence for Clive, and it was noticeable that the party 
styled 'the King's Friends/ amongst many others, 
gave him their support. The Attorney-General, Thur- 
low, supported Burgoyne, and the Prime Minister, 
Lord North, voted with him. The voting on these 
resolutions did not, however, indicate the real sense 
of the House, for many of those who supported them 
thought it would be better for the cause of Clive that 
the further resolutions threatened by Burgoyne should 
be proceeded with in order that a decisive vote should 
be taken on a motion implicating Clive by name 
rather than on resolutions of a vague and general 
character. The resolutions, then, were carried. 

Burgoyne then proceeded, as he had promised, to 
follow up his victory. On the 1 7th of May he brought 
forward the following resolution: 'That it appears to 
this House that the Bight Honourable Robert, Lord 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
about the time of the deposition of Sir£j-ud-daul&, 
and the establishment of Mir Jafar on the mamad, 
through the influence of the powers with which he 
was entrusted as member of the Select Committee and 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces, did obtain 
and possess himself of two lakhs of rupees as Com- 
mander-in-chief, a further sum of two lakhs and 
eighty thousand rupees as member of the Select 
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Committed, and a further sum of sixteen lakhs or more, 
under the denomination of a private donation, which 
sums, amounting together to twenty lakhs and eighty 
thousand rupees, wore of value, in English money, of 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds; and 
that in so doing the said Robert Olive abused the 
power with which he was entrusted, to the evil ex- 
ample of the servants of tho public, and to the dis- 
honour and detriment of tho State.' 

No one oould say tliat these charges were not 
sufficiently pointed. Olive met them with his accus- 
tomed resolution. He rejoiced that the real issue had 
oome at last ; that tho great jury of the nation, the 
House of Commons, was, after so long an interval 
devoted to calumny, to abuse, to vague and shadowy 
charges, to record its vote on the real question. On 
their decision on this resolution he would stand or 
fall. Tho alternative which his fiercest fights had 
presented to him, the necessity to conquer or to be 
disgraced, was presented to him here, lie had won 
those fights by the exerciso rather of his lofty moral 
qualities than by his skill as a soldier, and by the 
exercise of tho same qualities he would win this one 
also. And he did win it. After Rurgoyno, introduc- 
ing his resolution, had traversed the same ground he 
had followed in the preceding resolutions, and had 
concluded by calling upon the House, like the old 
Roman heroes, 'to strike when the justice of thoHtate 
requires it/ Olive rose to defend himself. Recapitu- 
lating the services he had rendered, he reminded the 
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House that the transactions in Bengal, upon which 
Burgoyne relied for a conviction, had been known m 
their general tenour to the Company and the Crown 
when they had thanked him, not once but repeatedly, 
for his services. He proceeded then to expose the 
interested and revengeful motives of the clique which 
had instigated the attack, not sparing even those in 
high places who, from various causes, had allowed 
themselves to sanction it. Turning from that point, 
he asked prominent attention to the fact that the 
India Office, now his accuser, had almost forced him 
to proceed for the second time to Bengal, and had 
expressed a deep regret that his health had not . 
allowed him to stay there longer. ' After certificates 
such as these,' he added, ' am I to be brought here like 
a criminal, and the very best parts of my conduct 
construed into crimes against the State ? ' Stating 
then that the resolution, if carried, would reduce him . 
to depend on his paternal inheritance of ^500 per 
annum, he continued : ' But on this I am content to 
live; and perhaps I shall find more real content of 
mind and happiness than in the trembling affluence of 
an unsettled fortune. But, Sir, I must make one 
more observation. If the definition of the hon. gentle- 
man (Colonel Burgoyne) and of this House, that the 
State, as expressed in these resolutions, is, quoad hoc, 
the Company, then, Sir, every farthing I enjoy is 
granted to me. But to be called upon, after sixteen 
years have elapsed, to account for my conduct in this 
manner, and after an uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
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proporty, to be questioned, and oonsidcrod at obtain- 
ing it unwarrantably, in hard indeed ; it is a treatment 
I Hhould not think the British Senate capable of. 
But if suoh should bo the case, I have a conscious 
innooenoo within mo that tolls me my conduct is 
irreproachable Frangaa non facte* 1 . My enemies 
may take from mo what I have ; they may, as they 
think, tnako me poor, but I shall be happy. I mean 
not this as my defence, though I have done for the 
proHont. My defence will be heard at that bar, but 
before I sit down I have ono request to make to this 
House: that whnn they oomo to decide upon my 
honour, they will not forget their own/ 

The debate wan adjourned, and in the few days 
following some witnesses gave evidence at the bar of 
the IIoumo. Lord Clivo's evidence, given before the 
Select Committee, wan also read there. In the dehato 
that followed, Mr. Stanley proposed to omit the words 
inculpating the honour of Olive. Mr. Fuller seconded 
this amendment, going evon further, and striking out 
the sentence referring to the exeroise of undue in- 
fluence. His suggestion was accepted, and the House 
proceeded to discuss the amendment as so altered. 
After a protracted debate the division was called for, 
when it was found that i/jfl members had votod for 
the amendment and 95 against it. This victory 
stripped JJurgoyno's resolutions of all their sting* 
Vainly did a member of his party attempt to restoro 
the battle by moving that (/live had abused the 
1 ' You may break, but you ahull not bond, mo.' 
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powers intrusted to him in acting as he avowedly had 
acted. The House refused to re-open that question. 
Finally, at five o'clock in the morning, the House 
passed the following resolution, which consummated 
the defeat of Burgoyne: 'That Robert, Lord Clive, 
did, at the same time, render great and meritorious 
services to his country.' On this conclusion to the 
violent attacks on Clive, Lord Stanhope, well versed 
in Parliamentary procedure, thus wrote : c Such a vote 
might be deemed almost a verdict of acquittal Cer- 
tainly, at least, it showed a wise reluctance to condemn. 
It closed the whole case, and Clive had no further 
Parliamentary attack to fear.' 

But though the victory was gained, the struggle 
affecting the personal honour and fortune of a proud 
and sensitive man had made deep inroads upon the 
constitution of one who had been long suffering from 
the acute agony caused by the malady contracted in 
India. Freed from the attack of his enemies, he 
might, had his health been only tolerable, have looked 
forward to a high command in the war just about to 
break out with the colonists of North America. There 
he would have been in his place; there, under the 
influence of constant action, he would have forgotten 
his troubles; even his oft-recurring spasms might 
have disappeared. But, after the Parliamentary contest 
was over, with the waning of the ever-present excite- 
ment, his health became worse. In vain did he repair 
to Bath to try the effect of its waters. In vain, finding 
that for him the virtues of the Bath waters had 
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departed, did ho proceed to tho Continent for travel. 
Heat came not. A complication of diMordom pre- 
vented Hloop, and travel failed to remedy tho evil. 
Him mind had no longer the HUHtaining power which 
in former dayti had enabled him to meet with tran- 
quillity tho frowtiH of Fortune. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1774, and nhortly aftorwardH, in November of 
that year, when apparently thoroughly connoioua l , foil 
by hiM own hand. • To tho hint/ wrote Lord Stanhope, 
1 ho appearH to have retained Mm Herene demeanour and 
atom dominion of bin will.' It i* difficult for um who 
have followed bin career to realiMo the terrible up- 
netting of the balance of the great brain which had 
brought Much an act within the bound* of powubility. 
1 Huch wan the end/ aay» a French writer, * of one 
of the men who did the mont for tho groatnoHH of 
England.' That foreign vordict in at leant incontoHt- 
ablo. Oaenar conquered ( Jaul for bin country ; Hannibal 
cauHed unroHt to Home for nearly a quarter of a century ; 
Wellington drove the French from Portugal and Spain. 
Tho achievement of (Jlivo wan more nplcudid than any 
one of thoMo. He founded for thin little inland in tho 



1 Lord BUnbopo r«\&Um a utory Hoarding tho munnor of 
OHvo'n dtmth, told by tho Kitrl of Hholbtiriio, Aftorward* tho 
flrwt MnrqiiU of Limwlowno, to tlio jM«r«on from whom ha (Lord 
HUnhopo) rooolvod It. Ut no cihitnood, thai a young lAdy, ah 
Attitohod frlond of IiIm ((JIIvm'k) family, wiw thon upon a vUlt At 
hU hoiiMo In llorkoloy HqtiAro, and ant writing a luttor, in ono of 
1U ApArttnontM. Hoolng Lord (Jllvo walk ihroutfh 9 «h« oallod him 
to oomo nnd uiond h«r p«n. Lord <Mi v« oboywl hor NummonN, And 
taking out hU ponknlfo fulfil lod hor roqutmt ; &ft«r whloh, pawing 
on to Aiiothor oh am hor, ho turned tho hauio knlfo AgnluNt him**!/.' 
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Atlantic a magnificent empire ; an empire famous in 
antiquity, renowned since the time of Alexander, 
whose greatest sovereign had been the contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth, more enlightened than any of her 
predecessors, more tolerant, a more far-sighted states- 
man even than she. He was, according to Lord 
Stanhope, emphatically ( a great man/ But he was 
more than a great man. Like Caius Julius, he united 
two personalities; he was a great statesman and a 
great soldier. He was a man of thought as well as 
a man of action. No administration surpasses, in the 
strength of will of the administrator, in excellence of 
design, in thoroughness of purpose, and, as far as his 
masters would permit, in thoroughness of action, his 
second administration of Bengal. No general who 
ever fought displayed greater calmness in danger, more 
coolness of brain, than did Clive at Kdverip&k, at 
Sami&veram, at Calcutta, when, on the fog rising, he 
found himself enveloped by the Subahd&r's army, 40,000 
strong. Nothing daunted him; nothing clouded his 
judgement ; his decision, the decision of the moment, 
was always right. In a word, he was a born master 
of men. 

But, says the moralist, he committed faults, and at 
once the false treaty made with Aminchand is thrown 
into the face of the historian. Tes, he did do it ; and 
not only that, he stated in his evidence before the 
House of Commons that if he were again under the 
same circumstances he would do it again. None of 
his detractors had had the opportunity of judging of 

o % 
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the terrible issues which tho threatened treachery of 
Aminchand had opened to his vision. Upon the 
decision of Clive rested tho lives of thousands. To 
save those lives there appeared to him but one sure 
method available, and that was to deceive the deooiver. 
I think his decision was a wrong ono, but it should 
always be rememberod that, as Give stated beforo the 
Committee, ho had no interested motive in doing what 
ho did do ; he did it with the design of disappointing 
a rapaoious man and of preventing the consequence* 
of his treachery. He was in a position of terrible 
responsibility, and he aoted to save others. Let the 
stern moralist stand in tho same position as that in 
which Clive stood, and it is just possible he might 
think as Clive thought. At all events, this one fault, 
for fault it was, oannot or ought not to be set up as 
a counterweight against services whioh havo given this 
island tho highest position amongst all the nations of 
tho earth. Tho Houso of Commons, after a long dobate, 
condoned it. Might not Posterity, the Posterity which 
has profited by that voiy fault, be contont to follow the 
lead of the Houso of Commons ? With all his faults, 
Clive was ' ono of tho men who did the most for the 
greatness of England/ That fact is before us every day. 
His one fault hastened his death, from the handle it 
gave to the envious and the rovongeful, and took from 
him the ohanco of gaining fresh laurels in America. 
May not the over-living fact of his services induce us 
to overlook, to blot out from tho memory, that one 
mistake, which he so bitterly expiated in his lifetime ? 
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Adams, Major John, defeated 
Mir Kasim at Katwa, 156 : at 
Gheri£, 156: stormed strong 
position of Undw£ Nala, 157 : 
his death, 157 : fought against 
Mir Kasim, 180. 

Ahmad Shah, succeeded on the 
death of his father, Muhammad 
Shah, 44. 

Aix-i-AkbabI, Blochmann's, quo- 
ted, 118*. 

Aec-la-Chafellb, Peace of, 40, 
and »., 42. 

Akbab, mentioned, 17, 85, 
118 n. 

Axf Vabdi Khak, Governor of 
Bihar, 85 : battle of Gheria, 85 : 
proclaimed himself Sdbahdar, 
85 : died, 85 : succeeded by his 
grandson, Siraj-ud-dautt, 85. 

Allahabad, occupied by the 
English, 157, 174: conference 
at, 174: clauses of dive's de- 
mand at, 174. 

Ambub, Anwar-ud-din defeated 
and slain at, 45. 

America, war with colonists of 
North, 209. 

Aminohand, Calcutta merchant, 
86: negotiated for Clive and 
his allies, 86: betrayed Siraj- 
ud-daubi's confidence, 87 : de- 
manded 20 lakhs of rupees, 87 : 
his name omitted from false 
document by Clive, 87, 134, 
135* I 93» 202 > 20 4* 211: in- 
formed by Mr. Scrafton that he 
was to receive nothing, 113: 



his pilgrimage to Malda, 113, 
193: returned to his business 
in Calcutta, 113, 193. 

Anoria, pirate chief at Gheria, 
77 : his plundering*, 77 : Com- 
modore «fones sent to attack, 77 : 
defeated by Watson and Clive, 
78. 

ANWAB-UD-DfN, suspected poisoner 
of Khoja Abdullah, 28: ap- 
pointed provisionally Nawah, a 
guardian of the young prince, 
Saiyud Muhammad, 28: sus- 
pected murderer of the youn£ 
prince, 30 : Nawah of Arcot, 
31 : appealed to by Dupleix, 33 : 
attempted to prevent hostilities, 
34: capture of Madras took 
him by surprise, 36: tried to 
regain Madras, but failed, 39 : 
finally regained Madras, 41: 
slain, 45. 

Aboola, story of the bridge of, 
compared to the battle of Ami, 

57. 
Arcot, Dost AM at, 24 : Safdar 
All proclaimed Nawah at, 25 : 
Murtiza' All declared himself 
Nawah at, 27 : Nixam-ul-Mulk 
with his army entered, 28: 
Saiyud Muhammad murdered 
at, 29 : left almost undefended, 
52: taken by dive, 53: at- 
tacked by the French, 54: 
French dispersed by Clive at, 
54 : siege of, 55 : strong garri- 
son placed in, 59 : Arcot men- 
tioned, 183. 
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AitftucioN, Kngllnh flettlement on 
the Oorottmndet Count, iH. 

AttMNTRONU, Oapteln, ni <;ounnil 
of War, 93 : arretted by Olive, 
114: acquitted by oourt-marttal, 
114, 

AttMY Admiwimthatiom, 179 90. 

A UNI, battle of, 56 38: French 
defeated At, aH : ItH rnlor de- 
clared for Muhammad AH, 
38. 

Aaaf J All, title granted to the 
family of Ohln Kflloh Khan, 

A ninth Annual UqjMer, quoted, 

39 w. 
AuiUNOXKtt, (Hod In 1707. 16 : 

planed the Ndbahii he had ooti- 



(inured tinder a Hribalidar, or 
mdef, 17: men " 
Aurora, frigate, In whloh Huper- 



mentioned, 83, , 17a. 
rate, In whlot 
vlaon wiled, loitt, 199. 

Ua-j-haj, fort near Malapur, taken 

by Olive, Ha. 
Hakaw AtJ, Governor of Vellore, 

lUKftMtt, HlraJMid-dauM's Oom- 
mander-in-ohlef, 86. 

IU kk aw, buttle of, 157, iflr, 

]Unk(imjh, military cantonment 
of Patna*. 185 1 Nlr It. JlarKer 
commandant at, 183 : ring- 
leader* arretted at, 186, 

HapTa, (live encamped At, tti, 

HakdwaK, revenue of, granted 
money to Olive, 117. 

Miut, Olive and Mfr Jafar 
marched to, 1 1 H. 

Uahkkh, Hlr 11., oommandant at 
IMtikfpur, 185: arretted ring- 
leader* at Hank four, J HO, 

Uahnktt, < -ommodore, In omn- 
tnand of aquadron, 33 ; died, 

34. 
Bath, Olive went to take the 

water* at, a 00. 
IUtta, 179: Mfr Jafar** double 

batta, 179: dlaeontlnued, 180, 

18! : double batta at A UahrfbAd, 

f Hi ; ftlngle batta, 18a. 



JUyt.ky, Mr., Robert Olive'* unole 
at Manchester, 9. 

IlXKOtiKtt, Mr., Member of Heleot 
Ootumlttee, tot. 

1\kn ahkn, oeoupied by the Kng11*h, 
s K7 s Interview between Olive, 
Oeneral Oarnao, and Nawab- 
Waatr of Oudh at, 173 : Zamfn- 
dar of, 17ft. 

DKiWAf*, Olive In, 83 : etate of 
attaint In, 13a : Olive** achieve- 
ment* In, 1336: position of 
IJengal, 1*3. 

UllAufllATIIl, 9a. 

JIidkhha, Dutch defeated by 
Korde and Knox at, 131. 

13IMAII, All Vardl Khan, Governor 
of, 85 1 Governor of, rebelled 
agalnnt Mfr Jafar, 115: Olive 
and Mfr Jafar at. 117 j Heat of 
ealtpetre manufacture, 117: 
Mfr Jafar yield* It to Kaet 
India Oompany, f iN. 

DfJAlMiH, king of, Mold Fuduoherl 
to the French In 167a, named 
afterward* I'ondlcherry, ao : 
MtiKatlar Jang, Governor of, 

44» 

DiNjtAfJAn, Itajd of, granted a 
*mall portion of land, nailed 
Ohennapatanam, to the KnglUh, 
iH, 19. 

]tt,A(W Homs of Calcutta, 78, 79, 
83, 13a. 

IU/OOHMANn'm Ain-i-Akhnri, quo- 
ted, 1 JH ». 

IIonoawnn, Admiral, In command 
of fleet, 39 : laid *l«ge to fond!* 
cherry, 39 : nailed for England, 
40. 

])otmt)ONNAtN, M. de la, *ent In 
oommand of a nquadron, 33 : 
landed at Madra*, 35, 194 1 
captured Mad ran, 351 treaty, 

U* 
llrtiannta, *hlp on Imard whloh 

(Hive returned to Knglaud, 191. 
IInoonn'm UUIory 0/ ih§ Jlttngal 

Army, 90 »., 95 n„ 96 *., 

109 n. 
liunooYMB, General, aoi and n„ 
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led attacks on Clive, aoi, 
203-9. 

Bobslbm's, Mr., school at Market 
Drayton, to which Clive went 
when he was eleven, 10. 

Bussy-Castelnau, captured Gingi 
for the French, 47 : avenged 
the death of Muzaffar Jang, 
and caused Salrfbat Jang to be 
proclaimed successor, 48 : re- 
tained at Dupleix's court, 60 : 
overtures with Siraj-ud-daula' 
at HaidariEbaVI, 87. 

Bute, Lord, Secretary of State, 
143 : Prime Minister, 143 : 
Clive's suggestions to, 144 : in- 
dignant at Clive's opposition, 

Calcutta, Black Hole of, 78-9 : 
Manikchand, Governor of, 81 : 
surrendered to Clive, 82 : Wat- 
son took possession and handed 
keys to Drake, 82 : Select Com- 
mittee of, 87 : Council of, 165, 
179, 180. 

Calliaud, Major, Commander of 
the Forces, 137 : fought against 
the King of Delhi and defended 
Patnrf, 151 : summoned to at- 
tend Council, 151. 

Cambridge's Warinlndia, quoted, 

43 «• 
Campbell, Captain, at Council of 

War, 93. 
Carey, Mrs., among the prisoners 

in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 

79. 
Carnac, General, 157 : placed by 

Clive at head of army, 159, 

166 : met Clive at Benares, 

1 73 : fought against Mir Kasim, 

180. 
Carstaibs, Capt.-Lieut., at Council 

of War, 93. 
Carteb, Mr., Member of Select 

Committee, 191. 
Cabtieb, Governor after Yerelst, 

201 and n. 
Champion, Colonel, 187. 
Chanab, occupied by the English, 



157 : ceded to the English, 
174. 
Chanda Sahib appointed Diwan 
by Sa£dat-ull£-Khan, 23 : sent 
with Safdar All to capture 
Tiichinopoli, 24: remained as 
Governor, 24: went to A root 
to do homage to Safdar All, 25 : 
suspecting danger, left his 
family at Pondicherry, 26 : 
kept up the siege of Trichinopoli 
for three months, 26 : sur- 
rendered, 26 : taken off in cus- 
tody, 26 : at S&ara, 31 : 
released, 44 : Naw&b of Arcot, 
45: marched to Trichinopoli, 
46 : retreated to Pondicherry, 
47 : besieged Trichinopoli, 51 : 
sent troops to join his son, Raja* 
S£hib, at North Arcot, 54 : de- 
feated, 56-8 : his army still in 
position before Trichinopoli, but 
much weakened, 59 : murdered, 

73. 

Chandbanaoab, taken by dive, 
84 : Clive's troops stationed at, 
90 : Dutch defeated at, 131. 

Chapba, in Bihar, meeting at, 

175. 

Charles VI, died in 1740, 31. 

Chennapatanam, granted to the 
English by the Raja* of Bisnagar, 
18-19: renamed Madras, 19: 
Fort St. George built, 19: 
Madras raised to a Presidency, 
19: population at the end of 
17th century, 19: constitution 
of the town in 1744, 19. 

Chin KIlich Khan, took steps to 
make the Stibahdarship heredi- 
tary in his family, 17, 23 : ob- 
tained titles of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Asaf J4b, 17 : ruler of 
Deccan, 18. 

Civil Sebviob, reformed by Clive, 
160, 169-70. 

Clabemont, bought by Clive, 
202. 

Clarke, Captain, in command at 
Devikota, 50: at Trichinopoli, 
5i- 
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Gmvr, Robert, Arrived at Madras 
as a writer in the service of the 
Kast India Company in 1744, 
9, 10, 11, 30: his early years 
not promising, p t born At 
Hyohe, 9 : sent to hln uncle, 
Mr. Jlayley, at Manchester 
whon throe yuan old, 9 : Nent 
to school at Lostrmko, 10: re- 
moved to Markot Dravton, 10 1 
brief experience of oublio tohool- 
lifo at Merchant Taylor*', 10: 
private Nohool in Hertfordshire 
till appointed writer, to: his 
character at hli Neveral school*, 
10: belonged to a ' fighting 
oa^te,' 10 ; learned to lead, 10 : 
life of an attorney dlstaNttiul 
to hitn, lot duties and life of 
a writer not congenial to Olive, 
1 a -13: loft Kngland in 1743, 
la: delayed at Jtlo for nine 
month*, 1 a 2 insulted a superior 
funotlonrvry, 13: assaulted by 
the Kov. Mr. Kordyoo, 14: re- 
garded an a quiet member of 
sooletv by hid mi |>nrlorn, 15 t 
Mr. Morse, Governor at Madras, 
befriended him, 15: state of 
India whnn (Hive arrived de- 
scribed, 16 30 j Cllvo's fortune* 
affected by the hostilities be- 
tween the French ami the 
Knglinh, 38-41 t conspicuous in 
tho first siege of i'ondlnherry, 
39: retired to Fort Ht. David, 
40: joined the expedition to 
Dovlkota ai a volunteer, 4a : 
under Major Law ion 0© stormed 
Dovlkota, which wan wded to 
tho Kant India Company, 43 ? 
situation when (/live returned 



from Dovlkota de«oiihed, 43- 
aH • appointed Commissary of the 
Forces, 4H : 111 and ordered for 



a cruise, 48 : on hi* return he 
equipped a force for Triohlno- 
noli, 4H : accompanied a larger 
force to Volkonda, 49: objecting 
to Captain Olngcn h commands 
ami mismanagement he re- 



turned to Fort Bt. David, 40? 
volunteered to go with Mr. 
1'lgot to aeoompany a foroe 
with provision! toTriohimmoll, 
49 : went as far as Vordaohelam, 
49 : retunied to Fort Ht. David, 
49 : determined to become a 
•old lor, 50 : Governor of Madrai 
gave him the commission of 
captain, 50 1 directed him to 
go to Devikota with troops and 
Join Capt, Clarke, 30: and 
re)K>rt from Trlchlnopoll to Mr. 
Haundors. 50 1 Cllve Impressed 
by tht (leprof nh<1 oonditfon of 
the uiitlve prince and English 
soldiers, 31 ; resolved to remedy 
condition!, 31, 3a : returned to 
Fort Ht. J)avid to commit Mr. 
Haunders, 3a t despatched to 
Madras with aoo soldiers, 3a : 
300 sipiihi*, 33 : reached Kan- 
ohfpuram, f 3 : went on to 
A root, 33 1 defeated the natives 
at Timed, 331 sent for gUns from 
Madras, 33 : guns lnteroo|»ted 
at Kanohfouram, 33 : marched 
to save the guns, and in hi* 
absence tho enemy attacked 
A root, 34 : brought tho guns 
into the fort and the enemy 
dispersed, 34 ; siege of A root, 
33 : took Timor!, 36 : marched 
to Ami to nttack JUja Hahib, 
36 : dispersed tho enemy, 3K : 
marched to Kanchfpuram and 
took possession, 3H : returned 
to Madras and then to Fort Ht. 
David, 39: Dupleix attempting 
to reconquer Arcot, Cllvo was 
sent with troot>s to meet him, 63 : 
reached Vendaldr and marched 
on to Kanohlpuram. 64 : after 
a short halt, proceeded to Ka"- 
verlpitk, where tho French were 
concealed, 64, 63 : battle, 66 ; 
(llivo won, 60 : baffled Dupleix, 
67 : returned to KortHt. David, 
67 : propiirod to go to Tri- 
ohlnopoll, 67 ; despatched bv 
IjAwrenoe to occupy Hernia- 
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veram, 68: his engagements 
with d'Auteuil, 68, 69: Clive 
surprised at Samiaveram, 70: 
defeated the enemy, 72, 73 : 
captured Paichanda, 73 : forced 
d'Auteuil to surrender at Vol- 
konda, 73: dive' retained to 
Tort St. David, 73 : prooeeded 
to Madras for rest, 73 : married 
Miss Maskeleyne, 74: left 
Madras on sick-leave, 74: 
Clive in England, 75 : Court of 
Directors gave him a great 
banquet, 75 : voted him a dia- 
mond-hilted sword, 75 : stood 
for St. Michael, returned as 
supporter of Mr. Fox, 76 : un- 
seated, 76 : returned to India, 
76: appointed Lieut-Colonel, 
and named Governor and Com- 
mander of Fort St. David, with 
succession to the Governorship 
of Madras, 76 : took troops to 
India with instructions to con- 
vey them to Bengal, 76 : Clive 
and his troops attacked and 
destroyed Gheri£, 78 : went 
along the Corouiandel Coast back 
to Fort St. David, 78: Clive 
sent to the Hugli, 80 : landed 
near Maiapur, marched to Baj- 
baj, 81 : surprised in the night 
by Manikchand, Governor of 
Calcutta, 82 : Calcutta sur- 
rendered to Clive, 82 : Admiral 
Watson took possession, 82 : 
Clive stormed Hugli, 83 : treaty 
with the Naw£b, 84 : conquered 
Chandranagar, 84 : Clive's deal- 
ings with Siraj-ud-daula, 85-88 : 
preparations for war, 90: the 
battle of Plassey, 91-106 : 
English loss small, 105 : Clive's 
great victory, 105, 106 : Clive's 
dealings with Mir Jafar, 109- 
11, 115-23: with Aminchand, 
113 : spoils of Plassey disputed, 
1 1 3-7 : created Mansabdar, 118: 
his dealings with the Princes 
of Southern India, 123: the 
Dutch invasion, 124-30 : defeat 



of the Dutch, 130-2: Clive's 
achievements in Bengal, 133-7 : 
leaves Bengal 1760, 137: 
Clive's second visit to England, 
138-48 : Clive's letter to Mr. 
Pitt, 139-41 : Clive's fame as a 
soldier, 141 : did not receive 
a warm welcome, 142 : ill 
health, 142 : made an Irish 
peer, 143 : not a supporter of 
the Bute Administration, 143 : 
Mr. Lawrence Sulivan, enemy 
of Clive, 144: Sulivan's ob- 
jection to the donation of the 
jagir to Clive, 145 : Clive voted 
against the Peace of Paris, 145 : 
Sulivan tried to exclude Clive 
from a seat in the India House, 
145 : Clive defeated, 146 : dis- 
turbance in Calcutta caused a 
panic in the India House, 146 : 
Clive urged to accept the office 
of Governor-General, 146 : fresh 
election by the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and Clive returned, 
147 : Clive's proposal regarding 
the jagir, 147: Clive started 
for India, 148 : Clive appointed 
Vansittart to succeed him as 
President of the Council in 
Bengal, 149 : disturbances arose 
about the successor to Miran, 
who had died suddenly, 150-1 : 
war broke out, 156 : Clive re- 
turned to Calcutta, 157 : re- 
modelled the army and the 
Civil Service, 159-60: presents 
from the Natives to Civil Ser- 
vants prohibited, 161: Clive's 
dealings with the corrupt fac- 
tion, 162-3: his attempts to 
improve the Company's trade, 
^3-5 : re-constitution of the 
Calcutta Council, 165-6: the 
Select Committee, 166 : his 
attempts to reform civil ad- 
ministration, 166-7 : Clive 
hated, 167 : his good influence 
over the younger members of 
the service, 169 : Clive's tour 
northward, 171 : Clive's instruc- 
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iloni to the young Rdbuhdir at 
Munhidabad, 171, 1731 he 
proceeded to lienaree, 173: 
after an interview with Nawan- 
Wacfr, they proceeded to Alla- 
hrfhitd to confer with Nhah 
A Km, 1741 Olive'* demand*. 
174 : NiiwaWVasrfr granted 
ail eiocpt the one regarding 
faoterien, 174-5: tho meeting 
at Obanr*, 175 t league formed 
againit M unit hi aggrewlon, 
175: question of the Kngliuh 
frontier dincuased, 1 75 6 : Olive'* 
▼lew* regarding the Hdbah, the 
Kngli*h to keep in the back- 
ground, tlie power to be in the 
hand* of the HdbahdaV, 176 7 j 
♦Lord Olive'* Fund/ i;8: 
Olive'* anny administration, 
179-891 ' double batt*,' 179, 
181-J : con«piraoy in the army, 
184 9: Olive'* mode of *up- 

f>rc»*lng it, 189 : Olive resigned 
n 1 760, at id returned to Kng- 
land in 1767, 191 : lain per*eou- 
tlonii, 192-6, 301 9 : vi*it to 
Pari*, u/> 1 on return to Eng- 
land found he wm elected 
Member of Parliament. 197: 
affair* in India unsatisfactory, 
198-301 ! attack* on Olive, 
301-9 : M - Acquittal, 309 : went 
to Hath to try the water*, 309 1 
went abroad, 310: returned to 
England, a to: hit death, aiot 
comment! on the life of Olive, 
an. 3ia. 

Clivk a KvUUnon Wor* ih§ Com- 
mithm of the J/'ouie of Com- 
mon*, quoted, 97 n.. 1 34 n. 

Gmvk'n Unport to th§ Court of 
JMrtHiton, quoted, 97 n. 

Cochin, independent territory, 17. 

Commimmaky ok Fouck*, Olive ap- 
pointed, 48. 

Gootm, Major Kyre, nominated 
Governor of Calcutta by Ad- 
miral Wat*on,8a : Olive objected 
to the nomination, 83 : Ment by 
Olive to occupy Katw4, 91 : at 



Counoll of War, 93 1 *ent with 
a detachment, after Plaaaey, 
105. 

Cootjc'n Narrative, quoted, 97 »., 
103 w. 

Goi'te, Captain, mentioned in the 
account of the assault agaln*t 
Ollvt by Mr. Fordyce, 14: 
commander of Foroe went to 
help ei-IUM of Tanjore, 43 : 
aent to Trlchinopoli, 48. 

Counkimjo, Captain, at (Jon noil of 
War, 93. 

CoiiNJMii, Admiral, on the Arakan 
coast, 137. 

Oouomandkl coaat, KnglUh Ret- 
tlement at Armagon on the, 
18. 

Council of War, 93-3 2 quentlon 
Nubmitted to, 93. 

Count or Ijjkkotorn fAted Olive 
on hi* return to England, 756: 
appointed Olive Lieut. -Colonel, 
and named him (Governor and 
Commander of Fort Kt. David, 
with NuooeMMion to Governorship 
of Madras, 76 : Olive'* letter to, 
98, 105-6: appointed ten men 
to manage aflalr* in Hengal, 
119: constitution of, 13K: de- 
puted Olive'* right to the jagir, 
14a : granted to Civil HervantH 
rigiit to private trade, 163: 
nummary of the Ntate of Bengal 
by, 166 jr : battn, 179-81 : cur- 
tailed tuetr allowanced, 180, 
181 : received Olive well in 
Kngland, 196: lent out lupor- 
viMom, 199, 300. 

Cui )DA i.okib, M r. Fordyoe aMaulted 
Olive at, 14. 

GuDMoiiM, Captain, at Council of 
War, 93. 

lUniior., Commodore Jonei re- 
called from, 78. 

I)AMAMJHKititi,paitf in the Kami- 
tlk, 35, 45. 

IUiidi'UK, 94: meeting between 
Mir Jafar and Olive at, 105 : 
entire force united at, 105. 
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rfAuTEUiL, sent by Dupleix to 
take Law's place, 68 : ap- 
proached Uta'tur, 68 : surprised 
Clive, 70 : defeated by Clive, 
73: retreated to Volkonda, 73: 
snrrendered to Clive, 73. 

Deccan, territories belonging to, 
17: territories independent of, 

17. 
Decisive Battle* of India, by 
Colonel Malleson, 6591., i3on., 

155 »• 

Delhi, sack of, 16, 30 : Siraj-ud- 
daulrf's overtoies to Court of, 
88 : Muhammad Shah, Emperor 
of, 30 : King of, threatened re- 
bellion against Mir J afar, 121 : 
invasion of, 151 : defeated by 
Calliaud and Knox, 151 : Mir 
Kasim died at, 158. 

Devikota, English tried to possess 
the Fort of, 42 : Clive sent to 
join Major Lawrence at, 50. 

Dhaka in rebellion against Mir 
J afar, 115. 

Diamond Habboub, Dutch vessels 
at, 126. 

Disraeli, Isaac son of, mentioned, 
10 : life of an attorney as dis- 
tasteful to him as to Robert 
Clive, 10. 

Dost Aii, appointed to succeed 
Sarfdat-ulU Khan as Nawrfb of 
the Karafaik, 23 : sent his son 
to capture Trichinopoli, where 
he was slain, 25 : his son pro- 
claimed Nawab, 25. 

Drake, Mr. , Governor at Calcutta, 
78 : fled to the HtSgU, 78. 

Drayton, Market, tee Market 
Drayton. 

Dulab Ram, see Raj* Dulab Rim. 

Dumas, M. Benolt, Governor- 
General of French possessions 
in India, 21 : at Pondicherry, 

25. 
Duplex, M., succeeded Dumas 
as Governor-General of French 
possessions, 21, 32, 60, 194 : re- 
ceived instructions from the 
Directors on account of the im- 



pending war with England, 32 : 
ordered to join M. de la Bour- 
donnais, 33 : urged to arrange 
with the Government of Madras 
that the two settlements should 
preserve neutrality, but not 
granted, 33 : he appealed to 
Anwar-ud-dfn, 33 : hostility 
stopped in the Karn£tik, 34: 
took Madras, 36 : sole director 
of French interests, 3$ : sent 
a small force under Paradis to 
relieve Madras, 37: slaughter 
at St. Thome*, 37 : tried to expel 
the English from all their settle- 
ments, 38: siege of Pondicherry, 
39 : directed the defence, 39 : 
attempted to take Trichinopoli, 
60: sent Law in command of 
troops, 60 : unsuccessful, 61 : 
urged Raj* Sahib to proceed to 
reconquer Arcot, and, if possible, 
attack Madras, 62 : attacked 
Punamallu, 62 : marched to 
Kanchfpuram and Yendalur, 
62 : Raj£ Salrib's army met by 
Clive at Kaveripak, 64: Clive 
surrounded by the French, 65 : 
defeated by Clive, 66: sent 
d'Auteuil to replace Law, 68. 
Dutch, monopoly of trade with 
the Moluccas, 124: various 
conquests in the East, 124: 
Dutch-Indian Company, 124 : 
settlement at Chinsurah, 124: 
negotiations with Mir Jafar, 
125: Dutch fleet approaching 
Hugli, 126: dive demanded 
explanation from them, 126 : 
invasion of the, 126-30: com- 
plete defeat of, 131. 

Early Records of British India, 
by Talboys Wheeler, quoted, 
177 and n. 

East India Company, Clive, 
writer in the service of, 9, 10, 
1 1 : Bihar saltpetre manufacture 
farmed by, 1 18: Directors of, 164: 
Diwan of the three Provinces, 
172. 
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Katok, Dr., private ecbool at 
L*>etooke. to which Clive wm 
lent till no wm eleven, 10. 

Klmot'n UUtory of India, quoted, 
30 n., ^n., 100 fi. f 176*. 

Klmm, civil officer, prepared to 
eelxe r»tni, 155: defeated, 

JCrMtnoi btfbr* th$ CvmmWi* 
of tht J I out* of Common*, by 
CUve, quoted, 90 »., 97 n,, 134 n. 

Hykjb Coot*, Major, ho Coot*. 

Faotohiw. not to bo entablkhed 
by the Kaet India Company In 
Oudh, 1*4 : NawaVWaiefr'e 
opiulonof, 174-5. 

Faijsahai), occupied by tht Knjf- 
Ueh, 157. 

Fai/ta, Major Kilpatriok with 
troojHi at, Hot Admiral Wat- 
Non'i aquadrcm at. Hot Dutch 
attack off, 1 J9. 

Kami nib in the three Province*, 
199 901. 

Fjmoiirh, Captain, at Council of 
War, 93. 

Klktuhih, Hir Hot>ert, Com- 
mandant at Munjffr, i8a, 1K7 1 
tried bv oourt-martial and 
oa«hiered, 189: hli pamphlet, 
197. 

Fohdm, Colonel, §ent by Cllve to 
Vljsaj/apatam, laa 1 united with 
JUjeYN troojHi, laa: expelled 
French from northern Hirkiim, 
iaa: took their fortreen, m: 
aecured the influence for the 
Kmrlinh, xaa: fought HtfaiuNt 
the Jhitoh, 1 a8: occupied lUnnv- 
gar, J 2i) : marched to HhlrirAm- 
pur, iao: Knox joined him, 
J 301 defeated Dutch, 131 1 
appointed Nupervleor, 199. 

Foul > yum, Kev. Mr., bin awiault 
auatuNt Olive, am reported by 
the Jtoard at Fort Ht. Davbl, 
14: NUHpended, 14. 

Fohkk*t'h JUronh of th$ Mtuirat 
I'msidenoy (1H90), 14, 40 n, p 
41 n,, flon., 5 a fi. 



Foht Ht. David. Board at, 141 
Kntfllidi official* from Mail ran 
eenaped to, 38 : CUve hel|>e<l to 
defend, 38: French tried to 
take, 39 : (Hive apjndnted 
Governor of, 76. 

Four Ht. G tonal, built at 
Madron, 19. 

Four William, built by Job 
Clifimock in the reign of King 
William III, 119. 

Fox, Mr., ('live a lupporter of, 
76. 

Fkaih, M. Ht., ics Bt. Fkaih. 

Fuknuii Colony, at Fondioherry. 
ao : on the Malabar ooaet and 
at Chamiranagar, in Bengal, 
ai. 

FuM,*n, Mr., aeoottded amend- 
ment to the attack againit Cll ve, 
ao8. 

Gaum», Captain, at Counoll of 
War, 9a. 

Gjcohur II, King, hie pinion of 
CUve, 141 ; bin death, 143. 

UltKitiA, fort at, 77 : headquarter* 
of Anuria, id rate chief, 77 : 
taken by Wateon and Cllve, 
78: Alf Verdi KhaV* battle at, 

Quviiu IJuetfir, ##0 Giianjia 
Haiiiii. 

Giwuknh, Ca|>taln, lent to Vol- 
konda, 48 : mlNinaneged affair*, 
49 : in command at Triohlnopoll, 

Oinuj, fortree* of, 471 captured 
by the French, 47. 

Gomcomda, Nlaim-ul-Mulk re- 
tired to, after taking Triohino- 
poll, aH. 

(iitAWoN, Duke of, at head of 
Mltdutry, 197 : reelgned, 107. 

Uhant, Major, at Council of War, 
9a. 

Chant, Captain Alexander, at 
Council of War, 93. 

Guknvjixk, George, 198 1 Clive a 
•up porter of, 198: hU death, 
I98. 
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Griffin, Admiral, commanding 

squadron, 39. 
Gudalub, important town near 

Pondicherry, 38. 
Gundlakamma, river in Madras, 

17. 

Hatoab Aii, invaded Madras, 

198, aoi. 
Haidababad, oyertares between 

Siraj-ud-daula* and Bossy at, 

87. 
Hastings, Warren, mentioned, 

194: first Governor-General of 

India, aoi. 
Hbbeb, Bishop, quoted, 37 n. 
Hioh-boad from Huglf to Patna* 

made by Mughal Government, 

90. 
History of England, by Lord 

Stanhope, aoa n. 
History of Indostan, by Orme, 

quoted, ao *. 
History of India, by Orme, 

quoted, 95 n., 109 n. 
History of India, by Elliot, 

quoted, 30 it., 44 *., 100 »., 

176 n. 
History of the Bengal Army, 

by Broome, quoted, 90 n.,45 »., 

109 ft. 
History of the French in 

India, by Colonel Malleson, 

36 n. 
Holland, 124. 
Holwxll, Mr., in charge during 

Olive's absence, 136-7. 
Hops Hall, the residence of Mr. 

Bayley, where Olive was brought 

Huoii, .river, fugitives in ships on 
the, 78 : Major Kilpatrick sent 
with troops to, 79 : Watson and 
Olive sent to, 80. 

Huoii, town, stormed by Olive, 
83 : revenue o£ granted money 
to Olive, 117. 

Indostan, History of, see History 

of Indostan, 
India passed to the Crown, 178. 



India House, Sulivan excluded 
' Olive from seat in, 145 : pro- 
prietors forced the Governor- 
Generalship of Bengal on Olive, 
146 : sent a new covenant to 
Calcutta, 161 : refused to in- 
crease salaries, 165. 

Ives's Voyage and Historical 
Narrative, quoted, 94 n,, 97 n. 

Jiofs, conferred on Olive, 123 

and n. : disputed by Court of 

Directors, 14a, 145-7. 
JalangI, river, 91. 
Jennings, Captain, at Council of 

War, 93. 
Johnstone, Mr. Gideon, received 

money for secret services, 161. 
Jones, Commodore, sent to attack 

Angria, 77 : recalled from D4b- 

hol, 78. 

Kalna, Mr. Watts at, 9a. 

Kalpi, English victory at, 157. 

Kanchipubam, Clive on his way 
to Arcot halted at, 53: guns 
intercepted at, 53 : siege of, 58 : 
taken by Olive, 58. 

Kabnatik, territory of the Dec- 
can, 17 : not immediately under 
the Subahdar, 1 7 : territory 
entrusted to a Nawa~b, 17 : its 
boundaries, 17, 18 : invasions 
and war in the, 21-31 : Khoja" 
Abdullah, Naw£b of the, 28. 

Kabba, Englitth victory at, 157 : 
held by the English, 174. 

KastmbazAb, Mr. Watts, English 
agent at, 86: Siraj-ud-daula* 
sent an army to Plassey, in the 
island of, 88 and *. : troops at, 
116, 119. 

Kasipdb, seat of gun-factory, 83 : 
Olive at, 83. 

Katwa, Major Eyre Coote sent 
to occupy, 91 : battle of, 156. 

Kavbbipak, battle of, 64-6, 183, 
an : Olive defeats the French 
and allies, 66 : occupied by Olive, 
66. 
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KhojX Ahpumah, proeUlmed 
NawiO) of the Karmitlk, 38 j 
)x>Uoru><l, a8, 

Kiu'atkick, Major, i«nt from 
Madia* to the HngH, 79: 
reached KaIU, Ho: At (Jounotl 
of War, oj : in command of 
troop* At iMAMMtty. 1 03 1 man-had 
Against Ht. KrAls, 10a : Joined 
by (Hive, 10a. 

Kihmanuauii, revenue of, granted 
money to ('live, 117. 

Knox, Captain, fought Against 
the Dutoh, uH: ilofeAted the 

JhlUdl, 13! I fought AgAitlSt the 

King of Delhi and defended 

1'AtiiA, 151. 
KoviUnf, French Attempted to 

intercept KAwronoe At, 67. 
KoJ<iiUif, Kiver, OH, 69. 

Lamjuw, mud fort of, Uken by 
Olive, 6H. 

Lai-i-v, Count, sent to l'ondl- 
oherry, ! ao : marohed to r 4Vri« 
Jore, 1 ao : recalled JiusMy, 1 ao 1 
suoousstis achieved by, 130, 194 : 
left northern Hlrkdm unpro. 
teoted, ni. 

Lamoahm, with Olive at l'laesey, 

90. 95. 

Law, of Laurlston, »ent by Du- 
plet* toTriohlnonoll, 60: unsuc- 
cessful, 61 : fought gallantly At 
J'oudicherry, 61 ; replaced by 
d'Auteull, 68: defeated by 
Olive At l'aiohenda, 69-93: 
surrendered, 73 : sent by Olive 
near Olmndranagar with troops, 
84. 

Lawhicnok, Major Htrlnger, In 
command At Kort Ht. David, 
40 w. '. took a force to J )evi- 
kota, with Olive an lieutenant, 



43 : stormed Devikota, 13 1 

43: returned to For 

Ht. David, 441 joined Olive, 67 i 



started with Olive for Trlohlno- 
poll, 67 : an tared Trichlnnpoll, 
68 : assisted by MorAVl IMo And 
the DaIwaI of Mysore, 68 ; sent 



Olive to oooupy flemUveram, 

68. 
Lawkknok, Lord, quoted, 16 n. 
Lib Ukawmk, Captain, At Couuoil 

of WAr, 93. 
Jsttm, by Bcrafton, quoted, 

i6on. 
Lift <(f CUve, by Malcolm, 

103 n. 
1 I/mi> Omvm'a Kiwi), 1 178. 
Lohtoukm, private school where 

Olive wm educated till ho wm 

eleven, 10. 
Luoah, Captain, mentioned in the 

ACOOUIlt of the AHMAult AtfAiUllt 

Olive by Mr. Fordyoe, 14. 
Luxknow, occupied by the Kngllsh, 

Ldmiunoton, Affixed Admiral 
WaUoii'm name to false docu- 
ment regarding Amlnolmnd, 
194. 

Ma'afur Km aw, son of Anwar* 
ud'dfn, went to demand Madras, 
37 : encountered J)upl«lx at 
Maliapur, Ht. Thomd, 37 : de- 
feated, 37 : taken prisoner, 

MA))tii;i'Ujt, Olive despatched 
Watt* and Walnh to, ins 
Olive mArohed to, m. 

Madham, Robert Olive arrive m 
a writer in the service of the 
Kant I ndl attendee in 1744 At, 
9, 30 I Mr. Morse (Governor At, 
l h* 33 s oritfliiitllv Chennapata- 
nam, 19 : granted to the Kngllsh 
And re-iiAMted MadrAH, 19 : Kort 
Ht. George built, 19: rained to 
1'resldenoy in 1653, 19: popu- 
lation At end of 17th oentury # 
19: constitution of the town, 
19 : KnglUh trading oolony, ao J 
Freneh oolony, ao : taken by the 
Krtmoh, 35 : leNtortid, 41. 

Madras l > r^id$ncy t ltraordi t\f % 
by Mr. Korront, mentioned, 14, 
40 n., 41 n., 50 n., ftaw. 

Maia^uu, Watson And Olive At, 
81. 
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Malcolm, Sir John, mentioned, 
143: quoted, 169: Life of 
Clive, 103 n., 143 *»., 198 n. 

Malda, Aminchand's pilgrimage 
to, 113. 

Maliapdb, battle between French 
and English at, 37. 

Malleson's, Colonel, History of 
the French in India, 36 n. : 
Decisive Battles of India, 65 »., 

130 »•, 155 »• 

Manchester, Clive sent to his 
uncle to be brought up and 
educated at, 9. 

Manikchand, Governor of Cal- 
cutta, 81 : marched to Baj-baj, 
81 : retired, 8a. 

Mabathas, took Trichinopoli, 25 : 
invasion of, 25, 26: yielded 
Trichinopoli to Nizam-ul-Mtilk, 
28 : overtures with Siraj-ud- 
daula\ 87 : Mar&ha* ditch, 108 : 
defeated at battle of Panfpat, 
173 : advance of, 183. 

Mabkab, the Armenian, com- 
manded a special brigade, 154 : 
sent to Patn£, 155: drove the 
English out, 155 : took English 
prisoners, 156. 

Market Drayton, Clive sent to 
Mr. Buralem's school at, 10. 

Martin, Francis, leader of the 
French traders on the Coro- 
mandel coast, 20, ai : died 
1706, ao. 

Maskeleyne, Miss, married Clive, 

74. 
Memoir of Captain Dalton, 

quoted, 49 *., 51 ». 
Merchant Taylors', Clive spent 

a short time at, 10. 
MIran, son of Mir Jafar, 119: 

arrived with an army at Mur- 

shjd£b£d, 13a : struck dead by 

lightning, 150. 
MfR Asad, appointed Diwan in 

place of Chanda S£hib, 24: 

taken prisoner by the Mar£th£s, 

Mir Japab, in command of Siraj- 
ud-daula's, forces, 79: joined 



Clive, 86 : quarrelled with Siraj- 
ud-daula, 88 : reconciliation, 
88 : swore fealty and to fight 
against Clive, 88, 91 : his inter- 
view with Mr. Watts, 9a: 
renounced Watts as a spy, 9a : 
threatened to destroy the Eng- 
lish, 9 a : favourable despatch 
from, 94 : position of his troops 
at Plassey, 97: his interview 
with Siraj-ud-dauU, 100: lin- 
gering of his troops, 103 : re- 
quested an interview with Clive, 
105 : escorted to the camp 
to be proclaimed Siibahdar, 
107 : his conditions and agree- 
ments with Clive, 107-8 : noble 
family in Bihar, 109 : officer of 
All Vardi Khan, 109 : married 
All Vardi Khan's sister, 109: 
Bakshi of the army, 109 : took 
Calcutta, 109 : his meeting with 
Clive, no : went to Murshida- 
b£d, in : received Clive, in : 
proclaimed Subahdar, 112: ap- 
plied to Clive for assistance, 
115, 121: hisarmyatRajmahal, 
116: attempt to coerce Bihar, 
1 16-8: met Clive, 116: at 
Patna\ 117 : marched with Clive 
to Barh, 118: returned to 
Murshidabaxl, 118 : treasury 
exhausted, iai : conferred the 
jagir of the Zamfndari on Clive, 
133 : forced to resign, 153 : to 
reside under English protection, 
153 : displaced by Mir Kasim, 
153: restored by the English, 
158, 159 : his death, 159, 160 : 
bequeathed money to Clive, 
178 : formation of Lord Clive's 
Fund, 178. 
MiR Kasim, son-in-law of Mir 
Jafar, 119, 15a : envoy of Mir 
Jafar, 15a : wished to succeed 
Miran, 15a: his bribery suc- 
cessful, 15a : Mir Jafar to be 
displaced by, 15a : proceeded to 
Patn£, 153 : installed as Subah- 
dar, 153: good ruler, 153: 
removed his fortress to Mungfr, 
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mi reformed bin army, 134: 
al>olUhed tranitt dutle*, 133 : 
prepared for war, 133; hU 
Army under Markar net out for 
r»tni, 133: drove the Kniflleh 
* w *7» ijlfii '«nt Hamnt to 
JJakear, 1 56 1 intercepted the 
Kniflieh and boat them com- 
pletely. 156: defeated at Kit w4, 
1 54$ : defeated at (ihorffi, 1561 
on the fn.ll of J'atnH, took raniae 
At Oudh, I*; j defeated tit liak- 
aar, 137 : died at Delhi, 138. 

Mill Madak, HiraJ-ud-dauM'* 
general, 97 1 kllUd at Plauiey, 
too. 

MiH MxhdI Kiiav, commanding 
Mir J afar' • trooj*, 133 1 wont 
to Mungir to report to Mir 
J afar, 135. 

Momtorr, Oapi-Lleut., at Council 
of War, 01. 

Mo Hi Hi ItAo, famoui M&rithl 
eoldler, loft to guard Trlohlno- 
poll, 96 : tent to help Olive at 
A root, 33 1 marched with Olive 
to And, 36 1 defeated the 
French, 57, 38 j audited Law- 
rence, 68. 

Mouhh, Mr,, Governor of Madrai, 
* ft* 33 J befriended CJllv*, m 
declined propoaal from tlio 
French Governor that the two 
eettlemente ihould preeerve 
noutrallty, 331 demanded in 
vain for protwtion from Auwar- 
ud-dfn. n. 

Momhm, Mr. Levy, mentioned in 
the account of the complaint of 
the arnault of Mr, Fordyoe 
agalmit Olive, 14, 

MuuifAh DYNAMTY receive* a blow 

from which it never rallied. 16, 

**5. <73< high-road from JldtfU 

to 1'attui, t)Q, 
Muohai*, Great, (sailed on Olive 

to help reproMt the rebellion of 

bin Mon, 123. 
Muhammad Ai-f, forced to flee 

to Trlohltiopoll, 43 : rival of 

Ohanda rUhib in the Deooan, 



45: at IWohinoiHill, 311 hi* 
treamiry exheuMteu. 31. 

Muhammad H(aa Khaw, nomi- 
nated Deputy-Naw4l>, i6f f 168. 

Muhammad Nhaii, Kmperor of 
Delhi, 30 j died, 44. 

Muiu, Captain, at Council of War, 

93' 

MuNdfR. Mir KfUlm removed hie 
capital to, 153: Hir ltobert 
Fletcher at, 187 1 mutiny at, 
187-8. 

M un no, Hir Hector, hie victory at 
Ilakxar, 137 : occupied Denare*, 
Chaua> and Allah4b4d, 157: 
overran Oudh, 1 3* : occupied 
Luck now and FaiKilhAd, 1571 
defeated enemy at Karra and 
Kaloi, 137 1 Nawib-Waair of 
Oudh surrendered blm*elf to, 

MunAimiaM, palace of, Olive at, 
in. 

M u UMin j >a nli\ capital of BlrrtJ- 
ud-dauli, 78, 831 banker* and 
merchant* of, join Olive, 86: 
Mir J afar** interview with Mr, 
Watt* at, 99 : Olive entered, 
nn treasury of, granted 
money to ('live, 117 : Olive at, 
171. 

Murtjba A 1 J, Governor of Vel- 
lore, 97 1 poisoned hie brother- 
in-law, j 7 : proclaimed hlm*elf 
Nawib, 27: hie flight, 97: 
present at the royal wedding, 
99: sudden dliiappearanoe, 30: 
NtiNjiected murderer of the young 
1'rince, 30. 

Mutaohannmajh, pagoda of, taken 
by Olive, 68. 

Muxawaii Javo, claimed suooea- 
elontotheD^eoau, 44: (Jovernor 
of itljapur. 44s enlisted service 
of ManitnaM, 44: proclaimed 
hlnmelf Hrtlmh'Ur of the Decimn, 
43 : marched to Trlohiuopoli, 
401 atTaniore, 46 ,47 : retreated 
on J'ohdiohorry, 47 i taken 
prlNouer, 47: released, 47: 
acknowledged Mdbahda>, 47 : 
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' slain on his way to Aurangtfbacl, 

47. 
Mysore, an independent territory, 
17: sent an army to assist 
Muhammad All, 54 : assisted 
Lawrence at Trichinopoli, 68. 

NadIr Shah, invasion of, 16, 17, 

*5» 30, 85. 
Negapatam, squadron cruised off, 

34- 

Napier's, Sir W., Peninsular War, 
quoted, 60 «. 

Narrative, Sir Eyre Coote's, 
quoted, 97 n., 103 ft. 

Nasir Jang, son of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, succeeded in Southern 
India, 30, 44 : slain by his own 
levies, 47. 

Newcastle, Puke of, 143. 

Newcastle, Dowager Duchess 
of, sold Garemont to Clive, 
202. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, title granted to 
the family of Chin Kilich Khan, 
17 : Nawao of the Karn£tik, 
18: Subahdar of the Deccan, 
2»3 : objected to the appoint- 
ments in theKarn£tik made by 
Satfdat-ulli-Khan, 23: gave the 
Marathas permission to attack 
Trichinopoli, 25 : entered Ar- 
cot with a large army, 28 : 
marched on to Trichinopoli, 28 : 
compelled the Marrfthas to 
yield, 28 : proclaimed his own 
commander Khoj& Abdullah to 
be Naw£b of the Karnatik, 28 : 
Nawa*b poisoned, 28 : he ap- 
pointed Anwar-ud-dfn, provi- 
sionally, and to act as guardian 
to Saiynd Muhammad, 28 : died, 

44- 
North, Lord, Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, 197 : First Lord of 

the Treasury, 198 : his Bill, 

200-1. 
'Northern Circars,' territory of 

the Deccan, 1 7. 
Nujm-ud-daula, Nawlb-Nazim, 

173. 



Omar Beg, sent to escort Mir 
Jafar to Olive's camp, 107. 

Orme, Mr., quoted, 20 n., 30, 
81 n., 95 n., 96 *., 103 *., 109 n^ 
lion. 

Oudh, overtures of Siraj-ud-dauU 
to the NawaVWazfr of, 88: 
Nawrfb-Wazfr of, threatened 
rebellion against Mir Jafar, 
121 : NawaVWazfr of, protects 
and aids Mir Kasim, 157: 
throws himself on the mercy of 
the English, 157, 159: dive's 
dealings with Naw£b-Wazfr of, 
I7L 173-8- 

Paichanda, taken by dive, 73* 

Palmer, Captain, at Council of 
War, 93. 

Palmyras, Cape, 80. 

Palti, town on the Kaaimbazar 
river, 91. 

PAnIpat, battle of, mentioned, 
16, 173. 

Paradis, sent by Dnpleix to 
relieve Madras, 37: entered 
Madras, 38. 

Parker, John Neville, tried by- 
court-martial, 189; reinstated, 
189. 

Parshaw, Capt -Lieut., at Council 
of War, 93. 

PatnI, capital of Bihar, dive 
accompanied Mir Jafar to, 1 17 : 
dive entered and subdued, 123: 
Mir Jafar conferred jagfr on 
Clive at, 123 : Patna* stormed, 
151 : English plunders at, 155 : 
Mir Kasim died at, 158. 

Peace 07 Paris, Clive voted 
against, 145. 

Peerage, Clive raised to an Irish, 

143. 

Teninstilar War, by Sir W. 
Napier, quoted, 60 n. 

Peyton, Commodore, commanded 
squadron on Commodore Bar- 
nett's death, 34 : cruised off 
Negapatam, 34: sailed for Trin- 
comalee, 34* 

PiGOTjMr.jSent with provisions^. 
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Pitt, Mr. (afterward* Wd 
Chatham}, Heoretary of HtAte, 
no i Olive'* letter to, i ^9 1 
Olive deftoribe* Mfrnn am unfit 
to aumieed. 1*9, 150: point* 
urged In the letter, 1401 I 'I it 
unable to An*wer the letter, 
141 1 1MU'» opinion of Olive, 
141 1 reaigned, 143 1 Lord I'Hvy 
Real. 197 : realgned on Aooount 
of 111 health, 197, 

Pf<ANMNY, urttiv reoAlled by (flive 
from, H41 tardl-iid-dAtiM *eut 
an Army to, HHj Olive'* Army 
reached, 041 battle of, 94 ^toO f 
1H3 : Mpoll* of IMwiney, 107 171 
elleot* of the *poll*, 13O, 

PonhiMlieftHY, jfamtth *ettlement. 
18 j Krenoh aquAdron Attohored 
off, 34 j J) uiii*«, Governor of, 
•J 1 alege of, 30 41 j Kngll*h 
ollinlAl* from MadrA* *ent a* 
prisoner* to, 38 1 elege of, 39 : 
*rnde* of (Jloinda Nihil* ft ml 
MuHttffftf JAiig retreated on, 
47 : Law dlatliigwUhed At *iege 
or, 61. 

PHAOMATfO HAMOTIOW, KflgUtld 

upholder of, 31. 

I'NOfNIKTOttN. Court Of. Ijff 7, 

Pouni AM, lUjA of, rebelled agit I n*t 
Mfr Jftffti, 1 f 4 A f wont with 
Olive to MurNlilifahiM to make 
peace with Mfr Jftfer, it 6. 

lUaiWJf ftftoNMhA, leAder of the 
ManIUuU, ja. 

JIAjA DufjAtt HA*f, joined Olive, 
86 : position of bin troop* At 
PIamov, 97 : treAoheroualy ad- 
tlned HirftJ«ud»dAuhi to flow from 
IlAMey to MiittdihUbAM, 10 1 : 
JfliiAtioo MlnUter, 107, 114] 
retired to bin pAhtoo, 1141 
refiued all Interoourne with Mfr 
•Infer. 1141 reootwillAtion with 
Mfr .Ufor, 117, lOH. 

HA J A HAwn, noii of Ohftrtdn HAhlh, 
In ootnttiAtid At North A root, 
54: Joined by the Kreneh, 34 i 
•lege of A root, 55 1 retreated to 



Vellore, 331 defatted At Aral, 
H7-H : UHik 1'uimmftllu, Oat 
repAlred damatfe At KAttehf* 

Intrant, Oa 1 ottoAmped At VendA- 
rir, ft j 3 1 quitted Vandal dr, 

63 j In AmbuNh At K4verini(k, 

64 : rmnftrkftlde battle of KA- 
verlpdk, 64 6 1 defeated by 
Olive, 06 t retreated to Horing- 
ham, OH, 

HAjm a 11 At,, Hlrdj-ud-dAuM dl*« 
eovered hiding At, 1 1 a 1 Mir 
JAfAr and Olive At, 1 16. 

K10, (live delayed for nine 
month* At, ia: Olive ploked 
up a little Portugueee At, l a, 

Rumiiom), CAptAln. At Counoll of 
WAr, 9a, 

8aAi>at.!>m,A KttAtf, NawaIj of 
the KArnAttk, 33 1 died In 173a, 
§31 Appointed Dolt All, III* 
nephew, to *uoti*od, a] t linker 
All to ne Governor of Vellore, 
•31 And (IhuUnt Hm*4ii or 
<(handA HAhlb to bo Dlwaa 
AfterwArd*, 13. 

Hawaii AtJ, eon of T)o*t All, 
eent to oApture Trldhlnopoll, 341 
pronlalmed NawAb, aj 1 per- 
itioded Maritthto to Advance 
on the KArflAtlk, 161 *tege of 
THohlnopoll, aO, iurrenilered, 
aO 1 went bin fAtntly to MftdrA*, 
a 7 f took refuge At Vellore, 37 1 
polMoned by bin brother-in-law, 
07 1 hi* eon {rroolAlmed JNawdb 
by the nrmy, 97. 

Haivud Muhammad KnA*, «on of 
HufdAr All, proclaimed NawAIi. 
a 7 1 AnwAr-utl'dln Appointed 
bin gimrdiAn, aH 1 murdered, 30, 

Hai,Ahat J A«o,oro(ilAlme<l Mrtlmh- 
dar on the death of MuiwflAr 
ilAtig, 4N, 

Ha Mill ATI a n motto, quoted, lO. 

MAi/r MnNo»«oiiY, ifti, 1O3, 

MamiAvmkam, ooounied by (Hive, 
ftN: Imttle At, 0(^-7 a 1 Ollve'i 
vlotory, 73, ih^, an. 

Hamud, ArmeiiUti, In command of 
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a special brigade, 153-4 : sent 
to Baksar, 156. 

Sabfabas, son of, at Dhrfka*, in 
rebellion against Mir Jafar, 
115. 

Sataba, Chanda Sa"hib, prisoner 
at, 26, 31 : Muzatfar Jang pro- 
ceeded to, 44. 

Saundebs, Mr., Governor of Fort 
St. David, 49 : sent Clive under 
Mr. Pigot to take provisions to 
Trichinopoli, 49 : gave Clive his 
captaincy, 50 : sent him to De- 
vikota, 50. 

Scott, Colonel, nominated Com- 
mander, with Clive as second, 
77 : his death, 77. 

Scbaftov, Mr., sent to escort 
Mir Jafar to Olive's camp, 107 : 
informed Aminchand of false 
document, 113: appointed Super- 
visor, 199 : Letters, quoted, 
160 n. 

Select Committee appointed, 147, 
161, 191 : opposition of, 166. 

Sebingham, island to which French 
retreated from Trichinopoli, 68, 
69. 

Set, banking-house of the Se*t 
family, 168. 

ShXh AliM, troops of, repulsed 
the invasion of Bihar, 153 : 
installed Mir Kasim as Stibah- 
dar, 153 : Clive's dealing with, 
1 71 : his capital occupied by the 
Afghans, 171 : meeting with 
Clive at AUah4b£d, 174. 

Siraj-ttd-DaulA, Stibahdar, 78: 
seized factory at Kasimbazar, 
78 : marched to Calcutta, 78 : 
took possession, 78 : Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 78-9 : Mur- 
shida'bdd capital of, 78, 85: 
grandson of All Vnrdl Khan, 
85: overtures to Bussy at 
Haidariibacl, 87 : to the Mar- 
thas, 87: to Delhi, 88: to 
KawaVWazlr of Oudh, 88 : 
quarrelled with Mir Jafar, 88 1 
reconciliation with Mir Jafar to 
fight against Clive, 88: sent 



his army to Kasimbazar, 88: 
Clive sent declaration of war to, 
91 : at Plassey, 95 : fled to 
MurshicUbad, 101, 112: dis» 
covered hiding at BajmahaT, 
112 : made over to Mir Jafar, 
112: interview with Mir Jafar, 
112: stabbed, 112. 

SivajI, built a fort at Gheritf, 77. 

Smith, Captain F., 187 : at Mun- 
glr, 187. 

Smith, Colonel, 186 : commanding 
at Surajpur, 186: nominated 
Commander-in-chief by Clive, 
191. 

Smith, Major, 186: commanding 
at Allahattd, 186: arrested 
officers, 186. 

Stanhope, Earl, quoted, 192, 209, 
210 and n., 211: History of 
England, 202 j». 

Stanley, Mr., proposed an amend- 
ment in the attack against 
Clive, 208. 

St. Fbais, Mons., commanding 
French at Plassey, 96: formerly 
member of Council of Chandra* 
nagar, 96: commenced action 
at Plassey, 98 : remained when 
Siraj-ud-daula' fled, 101 : met 
by Kilpatrick, 102 : retreated, 
103: his final resistance and 
death, 104. 

Steeling, Mr., private school in 
Hertfordshire, where Clive went 
on leaving Merchant Taylors*, 
until he was nominated writer 
in the service of the East India 
Company, 10. 

Styche, Robert Clive born at, 9. 

Subah, province, 17, 166, 177. 

Subahdab, chief of a subah or 
province, 17: Nizam-ul-Mtilk, 
Stibahdar of the Deocan, 23: 
on his death struggles for suc- 
cession, 44-7 : All Yard! Khan, 
Stibahdar of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, 85 : Siraj-ud-daula" suc- 
ceeded him, 85 : attempts to 
dethrone the Stibahdar, 86. 

Sulivan, Mr. Lawrence, Chairman 
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of Court of Dlrmitorii, 144: 
•nomy of diva, 144, 903 : ei- 
oludod Cllvtt from *#At In the 
IndU Uouaa, 143 t •IcKttml At 
Court of J'roprletoni, 1451 hU 
oftiulltlfttM for nooond election 
defeAted, 147. 

fiUMNKM, Mr., wwmpAuled Cllve 
toCMmitU. 14H, 130. 

Bun a j i*tm,UoloiM»l Htulth aUtloned 

At, IH6. 

8ykrh. Accompanied (fllvo Iwik 
to (bluuttA, 148, 109: Agent At 
Mur*Md4bAM, 166 1 member of 
Heleot Committee, lyi. 

TACHTUi, quotod, 139. 

Takjorr, trooji* emit from Fort 

Ht. Dttvld to help the ex 1WJA, 

49. 
TiiOMtf, Ht,, bAttl» At, 37. 
Til tWM>W, Attorney •< J oiim-aI, nop- 

|x>rted fturgoyno in hi* aUaoIc 

AtfAlnNt Oil VII, JO*. 

TImnrI, (!Uvtt*n vfotory At, 331 
(Jllvo takei tho fort of, 50. 

TrartMfitin** in JwHtt, quoted, 
\ffi Attd *. 

Travaworm, independent terri- 
tory, 17. 

Triownomm, kingdom okimed 
by th« Nawa1>n of thoKArnAtlk, 
16: death of tho r trior of, 141 
oa|>turod by Doit All, 34: 
ChAudA rMhfb, Uovornor of, J 4 : 
taken by tho MarAthfU, 951 
■leg* of, 16 1 Niirrondor of, 96 j 
y lolled by the MawUIhU to 
NMm-ul'Mrilk, 3H1 Cllvo «m- 
oorted trootHt on their w»y to, 
49 1 Html with Major lAwromw 
to report from. 50 1 beniogod by 
(JhAndA Hihlb, 51 1 Law in 
command of Prettoh troon* And 
vlpiihiH before Trlohinonojl, 61. 

THINOOMAMdN, tho KlItfllHll W|U*d» 

ron Nailed AWAy from tho HVewih 
to, 94. 

CJndwA NaT/ a, taken by Major 
Ad Amu, 197, 



Utathu, d'Antoull At, 60. 

Vanhittart, AuooAiHor to Girt, 
M"* 149: bit ohATAotor, 149- 
ao : hriM by Mir KiUlm, 199 1 
iorood Mfr J afar to realgn, 193 1 
appointed HupervUor, 199. 

Vki.Mihr, HAfdar AH took rofago 
at, 97 ; Murthut AH, Governor 
At, 97. 

Vandai^r, Frotmh onoRtnpmont 
at, 69 3 j Jfronoh quit, 631 011ft 
At, 64. 

Vkri»ac!|iku»j, tho point to which 
Olive Accompanied tho troop* 
with provision* for Trlohlnopoli, 

Vrrri,at, Anointed Governor by 

Ullve, 190. 196, I9M, 
Vibauawam, (J ohm el Ford ftt, 

199. 

Vixiaimmi, hwbour of, 77, 
Vidian acjraii, letter to ('live do- 
mandlng troopA from RaJA of, 

191. 

Vomconoa, (Hive Mmt under Cap- 
tain (tlngeim to, 48 1 •urromler 
of d'Autoull At, 73. 

'l'oyat/0 and Hltturioal Narrow 
tiM t by Ivea, quoted, 94 n., 
97 n. 

Wammonnmr, CApUln, At Council 

of Wat, 93. 
Wai-hii, itent with Watti to Mad- 

bupur, III: Olive'* aeureUry, 

140: charged with tho Utter to 

Mr. Hit, 140. 
Wandiwaaii, HAiyud MuhAminod 

Khan And hU mother lent to, 

War in India, by Cambridge, 
quoted, 43 n. 

Wathon, Admire), In oommnnd 
of aqwadron, 78 1 destroyed 
(JhorU, 7H1 Nent to tho IIiftfK, 
Ho: Arrived At KaltA, 80-1 1 
Aimhored At MnUpur, 81 1 
notnltialed Major Kyre Ooote, 
(Jovemor of (JalouttA, 89 1 took 
potmoNMion himwlf, 89 1 handed 
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keys to Drake, 8a : objected to 
sign false document regarding 
Aminohand's demand, 87. 

Watts, Mr., English agent at 
Kanmbazar, 86, 87 : at Kalnrf, 
9a : his letter to Clive with 
news of Mir Jafar's faithless- 
ness, 9s: denounced as spy, 92 : 
sent to Madhapur, in. 

Wkdderburn, Mr., able lawyer 
and ally of Clive, 198 : Solicitor- 
General, 203. 

Wei^iESley, Marquess, mentioned, 
122. 

Whbelkb, Talboys, quoted, 177 
and »., 178 n. 

White town, a division of Madras, 
19. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., quoted, 

Wilson, Commodore, sent by 



Clive to demand apology from 
the Dutch, failing which, to 
attack their squadron, 130 : 
Dutch refusal and consequent 
attack, 130: completely defeated 
Dutch, 131. 
Wbitkb in the service of the East 
India Company, duties of, ia : 
Clive appointed, 10, 11, 12 : not 
congenial to Clive, ia. 

Yin Lirrr Khan, a commander 
in Sirij-ud-dauWs army, 86 : 
offered to join Clive to displace 
Siraj-ud-daula*, and to become 
himself Subahdar, 86, 107: 
position of his troops at Plassey, 

»• 

ZAirfNDA'Bf, conferred on Clive by 
Mfr Jafar, 133. 
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Hufplimrntart Volumim. 

XXVI. JAMES THOMASONt and the Jhitish Settlement of North* 

Western India, by Hill Uxoiiaiid Tkmi»lr, Hart., formerly 
Mautonant- Governor of Bengal, and Governor of Bombay. 
Price %*. 6d. 

XXVII. SIR 21 EN R Y LA WEENOE t The Pacificator. By Llout* 

General J. J. M'Liod lux*!, R.K., V.O. 1'rloe 3#. 64. 



The Clarendon Press History of India, 3*. 6cL 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES. 

Standabd Edition (Twenty-second), bevised to 1895. 
Eighty-fourth Thousand. 

This Edition incorporates the suggestions received by the author 
from Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authorities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1 891 ; and 
its narrative to 1892. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the organ of the English School Boards, and has been translated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and as a text-book prescribed by the University 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Examination from 1886 to 1 891. 

' "A Brief History of the Indian Peoples," by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of bird's-eye view both of India and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of historical records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.' — The Daily News (London). 

' Dr. Hunter may be said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.' — The Scotsman. 

' Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.' — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

* For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.' — The Journal of Education. 

' So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.' — The Times. 

1 Dr. Hunter's history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.' — The Daily 
Review (Edinburgh). 

' By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.' — The Times of India. 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency: — 'What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; written in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonable 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.' 

1 The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter's " School History of 
India " is an event in literary history.' — Reis & Rayyet (Calcutta). 

' He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other. The Calcutta University has done wisely in prescribing 
this brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Examination.' — The 
Hindoo Patriot (Calcutta). 

Q 



©pinions of tbe Iprew 

ok 
BIB WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'DALHOUSIE.' 

KotJHTll KlUTJOW. HKVMNTM THOUXANI). 



' Att intere*ting and exceedingly readable volume HJr William 

Hunter ha* prmluoed a valuable work about an Important enool 

KnglUh liUtory in India, and he him given u* a plea*lng Innltftti 

the character of * remarkable Kugll*hman. 11m " littler* or Im 



Hunter ha* prmluoed a valuable work about an Important epoch in 

flai into 
'India" 

*erle*, which ho ha* Initiated, thu* make* a Mueee*Mful beginning In hi* 

hand* with one who rank* among the groate*t of the great name* whiob 

will be aeaonlatad with Urn Mubject.'- 7'A* Tim*», 

* To no one In the credit for the improved condition of public intelli- 
gence (regarding India] mom <\u* than to Hlr William Hunter, tfrom 
the beginning of hi* career art an Indian Civilian he had devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the tank of enlightening hi* countrymen mi the Mubject 
of Kngland'e greateMt dependency. . . . U v inspiring a email army of 
fallow -labour*™ with hi* own Mpirlt,hy Inducing them to conform to hi* 
own method, and Nhaplng a huge agglomeration of fact* Into a lucid and 
intelligible MyMtcm, Hlr W. Hunter ha* brought India and ltd Innumer- 
able IntercMtM within the pale of achievable knowledge, and haa given 
definite ah aim to the truth* whioh It* hUtory e*tabll*hc* ana the 

{trohlein* which It MtiggoMtM. . . . Huoh contribution* to literature are apt to 
>e taken a* a matter of oour*e, heoau*e their highent merit I* to oonoeal 
the labour, and Mklll. and knowledge Involved In their production; but 
they ral*e the whole level of nubile Intelligence, and generate an 
atmoMphere In whioh the baleful influence* of folly, Ignorance, prejudice, 
and ftreMumtitlon dwindle and dl*at»pear.'— ■ Saturday Htvltiw, 

'Admirably calculated to Impart In a oonol*e and agreeable form a clear 
general outline of the hletory of our great Indian Umpire.'— JCvonomltt, 

* A ekllful and moat attractive picture. , . . The author ha* mad© good 
u*e of public and private document*, and ha* enjoyed the t>rivlleg*< of 
being aided by the deoea*ed *t ate* man'* family. Hi* little work la, 
oon*cquontly, a valuable contribution to modern UWUivy,* ^Amdtmy, 

1 The book *hould command a wide circle of reader*, not only for It* 
author'* eako and that of It* *ubject, but partly at leant on account of 
the verv attractive way in which It ha* been publi*hcd at the moderate 
price or half-a-nrown. Hut It Im, of cour*e. by it* Intrltmic merit* ahme 
that a work of thl* nature *hou!d be judged. And tho*e merit* are 
everywhere couMplcuomt. ... A writer whoae thorough ma*tery of all 
Indian Mubject* ban been acquired by year* of practical experience and 
patient re*earoh.'~-7 f Ae AthmtPum. 

1 Never have we been mo much lmjrreM*ed by the great literary abilities 
of Hlr William Hunter a* we have been by the peru*al of "The Marques* 
of l>alhou*ie. ,f . . . The knowledge dl*played by the writer of the motive* 
of fjord Dalhou*in'* action, of the Inner working of id* mind, i* mo com- 
plete, that l*ord J)alhou*ie hlniMelf, were he living, could not Mtate them 
more clearly, ... Hlr William Hunter'* Mtyle Im mo clear, hi* language 
ao vivid, and yet mo Himple, conveying the ImnreMlnii* he wl*ho* mo per- 
NplcuotiMiy that they cannot but be under*tnod, that the work muMt have 
a place In every library, In nvwy home, we might nay ittdeed every 
cottage.' Hiftmittu Num. 

'Hlr William Hunter ha* written an admirable little volume on 
" The Marque** of l)alhou*lo " for hi* eerie* of the " Huler* of India." 
It can be read at a Hitting, yet It* reference*— ex i^enMed or implied— 
Muggofttb* study andobaeryatlcn of iialf a llftf-tim*.'— Th$ Daily N$*$, 



©pinions of tbe Iptess 

ON 

SIB WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'LORD MAYO.' 

Second Edition. Thhid Thousand. 

'Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled " Rulers of India,'* 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).' — The Times. 

'In telling this story in the monograph before us, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.' — The Academy. 

'The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.' — The Scotsman* 

' Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo's administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.' — Vanity Fair. 

( The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo's strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.' — The 
Glasgow Herald. 

' All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
— The Manchester Express. 

' This is another of the " Rulers of India " series, and it will be hard 
to beat. ... Sir William Hunter's perception and expression are here at 
their very best:— The Pall Mall Gazette. 

'The latest addition to the "Rulers of India" series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . • 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.' — Allen's Indian Mail. 

' The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo's career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the murderer " fastened like a tiger " on the back of 
the Viceroy.' — Daily News, Leading Article, 

Q2 



©pinion* of t&e ]pte*0 

ov 
MR.W.S.SETON-KARR'S'OORNWALLIB.» 

TlllIU) KWTION. FOUKTII TllOUHAND. 

•Tliln now volume of iho u Iittl^m of JwIIa" aerie* keep* up to the 
high KtamUnl §ot by the Author of ° The Marque** of DalhouMie." For 
dealing with the *allent pmn^n in Lord Cornwalll*'* Indian oAreer no 
one could hAve been bettor ouAlifled tlian the whilom foreign *eoretAry 
to Lord f*wreiiue.'-~- ThiAlhtnamm. 

•Wo hone that the volume* on tho "Kulor* of TwIIa which are 
being published bv the Clarendon Pre** Am carefully read by a Urge 
■ootion of the public. There i* a den*o waII of ignorance *tlll Handing 
between tho AverAge Kngllxliman And tho greate*t dependency of the 
Crown ; although wo cau aoAroely hope to *ee it broken down Altogether, 
eome of the*e admirable blograpfde* oAttnot full to lower it a little. . . • 
Mr. Heton-Karr ha* *uooeede<l in the tANk, And ho ha* not only pro* 
icnted a lergo iiiamm of information, but ho Iian brought it together In An 
Attractive form. . . . Wo strongly recommend tho book to all who wUh 
to enlarge the arwa of their knowledge with reference to India/— N$w 
York lltrald. 

1 Wo have already expressed our *en*e of tho value And tlmolineM of 
tho *erio* of Indian hlatorioAl retroapect* now i**uing, under the editor- 
thlp of Hlr W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon i're**. It to aomewliAt 
Iohm than fair to *ay of Mr, Heton-Karr'N monograph upon Cornwall!* 
that it rcaohe* the high xtandard of literary workmanship which that 
nerlew ban maintained.— 2V*o lAturary World, 



MRS, THACKERAY RITCHIE'S AND MR. RICHARDSON EVANS' 
'LORD AMHERST/ 

• 'Hie Ntory of tho Hurme*e War, it* oauaeM and it* Immuom, In re- told 
with excellent cleanio** and dirootne**.'--/Mar//a^ UerUu), 

* i'erhap* the brightoHt vol it me in the valuable aerie* to whloh it 
belong*. . . . Tim chapter on " The HJnglUh in India in Lord Amhemt's 
Uovernor-UeneraUhip" *hould bo Ntudied by tho*e who wl*h to under- 
•tand how theoouutry wait governed in 1814/ — (jmtrMy HmIw. 

4 Thar t* are *ome oharttdug picture* of *oohtl life, and tho whole book 
la good reading, and I* a record of patience, wkill and daring, lite 
public Mhould read it, that it may be chary of de*troylng what h*ft been 
*o toUaoiiiely and bravely Acquired/— JSalimal Olmrver. 

'The book will be ranked among the beat In the *erle*, both on 
Account of the literary *klll *hown in it* composition and by reA*on of 
the exceptional intere*t of the material to which the Author* have had 
Acce**/— tit. Jumeg'i (Jatett0. 



©pinions of t&e Press 

OH 

MR. S. LANE-POOLE'S 'AURANGZIB.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

'There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Aurangzfb. . . . Mr. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ;. 
indeed, it were difficult to imagine it better told.' — National Observer. 

' Mr. Lane-Poole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid picture of Aurangzfb, his strange ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aurangzfb 
with genuine historical insight.' — Times, 

' A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of the Mogul Emperora.' — Saturday Review. 

* As a study of the man himself, Mr. Lane-Poole's work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.' — Glasgow Herald. 

'The most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much clearness and force.' — Globe. 

'A notable sketch, at once scholarly and interesting.' — English Mail. 

' No one is better qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to take up 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 
monarchs. . . . Aurangzfb 's career is ever a fascinating study. — 
Home News. 

1 The author gives a description of the famous city of Shall Jahan, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the scene. 
. . . Mr. Lane-Poole's well* written monograph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangzfb's character and career.' — Morning Post, 



MAJOR ROSS OF BLADENSBURG'S 
'MARQUESS OF HASTINGS.' 

' Major Ross of Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of the Series in which it appears.' — The Times. 

' This monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
—English Mail. 

'Instinct with interest.' — Glasgow Evening News. 

' As readable as it is instructive.' — Globe. ■ 

* A truly admirable monograph.' — Glasgow Herald. 

' Major Roes has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.' — Daily Chronicle. 

'It is a volume that merits the highest praise. Major Ross of 
Bladensburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country as it was, and in 
a masterly manner makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volume.* — Manchester Courier. 

' This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the history of British rule in India.'— Manchester 
Examiner. 



Opinlon0 of tbe lpte«s 

ov 
COLONEL MALLESON'S 'DUFLEIX/ 

Tiiiui) Udition. Ki nil Tiiounanjj. 

* In the character of Duplelx there wan tho element of groatnoNi 
that contact with India HtiotriN to have generated in ho many European 
mind*, French an wall an lCngll*h, And a broad capacity fur govern- 
ment, which, If Nuffcrod to have full play, might have ended In giving 
the whoU of Nouthem J mil* to France. Kven an It wan, Colon©! 
MalleNon MhowH how narrowly the prlise nlipped from French granp. 
In 17H3 tho Treaty of Ver*alllo* Arrived Ju*t In time to navo tho 
JirltUh power from extinction.'— TV/w*. 

1 One of tho bout of Kir W. Hunter'* Intercetlng and valuable Norton. 
Colonel MaIIonoii write* out of tho fulnoNN of familiarity, moving with 
ea*e ovor a field which ho had long ago Ntirveyed In ©very nook And 
corner. To do a Nmall hook ah well an thin on Duplelx ha* noon done, 
will bo reoognieed by competent Judge* an no Nmall achievement. 
Whou ono con* I dor* tho bulk of tho material out of which tho llttlo 
volumo hAH boon di*tlllod, ono oaii NtiU bottor appreciate tho labour 
and dexterity Involved In tho perform aw*©,' — Aowltmy. 

' A moHt compact and effective hUtory of tho French in India in a 
little handbook of 1K0 page*,' — Nonoonformi*t, 

* Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, An exoollout addition 
to a moHt UNeful Nerl©*.'— /Awortl. 



COLONEL MALLESON'S 'AKBAR.' 

KouKTif Kditiow. Firm Thousand. 
1 Colonel Mallo*on'N Interesting monograph on Akbar In tho "Kul©ri 
of Jndla" (Clarendon Pre**) *hould moro than Natl*fy tho general 
reader, Colonel MalleNon traocn tho origin and foundation of tho 
Mughal Kmnire; And, am ah introduction to the hUtory of Muhamma* 
dan Jmlla, the book leaven nothing to be doHlrod.*— /tf. Jam«9\ (1 entitle, 

'Thin volumo will, no doubt, bo welcomed, oven by expert* in 
Indian hlNtory, in tho light of a new, clear, and tor*© rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme, it In a worthy and valuable Addition 
to Hir W. Jlunter'H promi*lng aerie*/ —Athenaum, 

'(Colonel MalleHon Iian broken ground now to tho general reader, 
Tho Ntory of Akbar In briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
ho wan and what he did, and how he found and how ho left India* , . . 
The native chronicle* of tho reign are many, and from them it 1* ©till 
poN*lble, an Colonel Malle*on ha* *hown, to construct a living portrait 
of thl* great and mighty potentate.'- Himtn Olmrvnr. 

'The brilliant hUtorlan of tho Indian Mutiny ha* boon awigned in 
thin volume of the Norton an Important enooh and a Ntrong pornonallty 
for critical etudy, and he ban admirably fulfilled hi* talk. . . . Alike in 
droNN and Ntvlo, thin volumo In a fit oompanion for iti prodeoeiiwr,'— 
Manohuttr <Jtu»r<lian. 



Dpintona of t&e lpte»s 

OH 

CAPTAIN TROTTER'S 'WARREU EASTDf&S; 

Fourth Edition. Fifth Thousand. 

' The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the " Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1 772-1 785, n has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter's 
Warren Hastings is accordingly neither inopportune nor devoid of an 
adequate raison cCUre. Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme.' — The Times. 

' He has put his best work into this memoir. . . . His work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which British 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.' — Scotsman. 

* Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.' — New York Herald. 

' Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.' — Manchester Guardian. 

' A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

' A book which all must peruse who desire to be " up to date " on 
the subject,'— The Globe. 

MR. KEEIE'8 'MADHAYA RAO SDTOHIA.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 
'Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
effect.'— The Globe. 

* Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the " Rulers" series is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.' — North British Daily Mail. 

' The volume bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his "Sketch of the History of Hindustan."' — 
Freeman 8 Journal. 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture qf 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought feoe to face with Warren Hastings.'— 2%e Daily Graphic 



©pinion* of tbe jptew 

OM 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE' 
'CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.' 

Thihh JCiunojf. Vouwm Thoumand. 

' In " Olyde and Htrathnalrn," a contribution to Hlr Willi am Hunter's 
excellent •• Itulerx of India" eerlee I Oxford, at tlio Clarendon Prom), 
Hir Owen Duma give* a lucid xketoh of the military hlxtory of the 
Indian Mutiny and itn miniireejilciii by the two grout xoldierx who give 
their namex to hlx book. I he xpao© Ix limited for to tariff) * theme, nut 
Hir Owen llurne xkilfully adjuxtx Ii(h treatment to hlx limitx, and raroly 
violate* the condition* of proportion impnxed upon him* ... Mir Owon 
Jlurne due*, not confine himxelf exclusively to the military narrative. 
Ho glvex a brief xketoh of tho Hno and nrogrox* of tho Mutiny, and 
devotee a chapter to tho Ueoonxtruotlon wriiuft followod ItMunproxxion. 
, . . — well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of tho 
*eriex to whiah It belongx.'— 5rA* 7'rfmw. 

' Hlr Owen Jlnrne who, by aixoclation, experience, and relation* with 
one of thene generalx, In well qualified for tne tank, write* with know* 
ledgo, peraplouity, and fairiu***.'— Saturday JUvitiw, 

1 Am a brief reoord of a momentous opotih in India thin little hook li 
a remarkable piece of clear, oonoixe, and iuterexting writing.'— Th* 
Colonic* and India, 

'Hir Owen Jlurne ha* written thl§ book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgement, and wo In Jndla nan not read *uoh a book 
without feeling that he ltax powerfully allied (he accomplished editor 
of the xerleN in a tridy patriotic enterprixe.'— //omoay Uaittte. 

'The volume on "Olyde and Htrathnalrn " haxjuxt appeared, and 
proven to be a really valuable addition to the xerlex, Oottxidering f tit 
xlxe and the extent or ground it cover* It lx one of the bent book* about 
the Indian Mutiny of whioh we know.'— KrifflUhman. 

'Hir Owen Jlurne, who ban written tho latent volume for Hir William 
JIunter'N " Itulerx of Jndla" neriex, ix better qualified than any Jiving 
ponton to narrate, from a military etandpolnt, the xtory of the xupprex- 
xbrn of the Indian Mutiny.'- Daily TeUyrayk, 

'Hir Owen llurne'x book on "Olyde and Htrathnaim " In worthy to 
rank with the bout in tho admirable xerlex to whioh it belong*.'— 
ManahmUr h'mtmintr. 

'The book U admirably written; and thero In probably no bettor 
xketoh, equally brief, of tho xtlrring evenU with which it deal».' 
— AfooYxma*. 

* Hlr Owen Hume, from the part he played in tho Indian Mutiny, And 
from hi* long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that ho wax military xooretary of Lord Htrathnalrn both in IndU 
And in Ireland, in well qualified for the taek whioh he b*j undertAken,'— 
Tho Mhinwim. 



©pinion* of t&e preaas 

OH 

YISCOMT HAEDDT&E'S 'LORD HAEDDr&E.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

' An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father's long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.' — The Saturday Beview. 

* This interesting life reveals the first Lord, Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by friends and political opponents. The biographer . . . has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.' — The Anti-Jacobin. 

' Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.'— The Fall Mall Gazette. 

' His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — Vanity Fair. 

4 The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father's 
Governor-Generalship.' — The Times. 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge's military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking picture of the man.' — Academy. 

' The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.* 
—The Qlobe. 

' The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father's career will interest many readers.' — The Morning Post. 

' Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value. — The Colonies 
and India. 

' Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.' — The Manchester Examiner. 

' An admirable sketch.*— The New York Herald. 

' The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.* — The 
Queen. 
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SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM'S 'EARL 

CANNING.' 

Tmni) KniTiow. Kouiitii TffotmANi). 

'Hlr Henry (Hinnlngham'N rare literary *klll and hid knowledge 
of Indian life and aflalrN are not now <fl*played for the Hr»t ^ime, 
and he ha* enjoyed exceptional advantage* In dealing with hii 
preNont Nubjeot. Lord Oranvillo, Canning'* oontem|K>rary lit Nohool 
and colleague In public Ufa and one of IiIm olde*t friend*, furnUhed hid 
biographer with note* of IiIm recollection* of tho oarly Ufa of hi* friend. 
Kir J! miry (Jumil nullum haN al*o been allowed aooo** to the Diary of 
Canning'* private Neoretary, to tho Journal of IiIm military Neoretary, 
and to an Interesting correspondence between tho Oovernor-Ueneral 
and IiIm groat lieutenant, Lord Lawrence,' -The Tim**, 

'Kir 11. H. Cunningham ha* succeeded in writing tho hUtory of a 
or i thial period In mo fair and dispassionate a manner aw to make it 
almost a tnattor of astonishment that tho motive* wldoh ho haN k> 
oloarly grasped Nhould evor havo boon misinterpreted, and tho roHulti 
which he indicate* no groN*ly misjudged. Nor In tho excellence of hi* 
work le** conspicuous from tho literary thtm from tho political and 
hlNtorloal point of view.' -^(Haqinw J iff aid. 

1 Hlr It. H. Cunningham haN treated hi* Nubjeot adequately. In vivid 
language ho paint* TiIn word -picture*, and with oalm Judicial analysis 
ho aUo provoN himself an able oritlo of tho actualities, cau*e*, and reiult* 
of tho outbreak, alNoa temperate, jttNt appreolator of tho character and 
policy of Karl Canning.'— 77i« Court Journal, 

REV. W. H. HUTTON'S 'MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.' 

HMHiNU KWTION. TlHM> TlfOtMANI). 

'Mr. Hutton haN brought to hU tank an open mind, a trained 
bUtorieal Judgement, and a diligent itudy of a groat body of original 
material, llenoe ho in enabled to present a true, authentic, and 
original nor trait of one of tho greatoNt of Anglo* Indian Ntatesmen, 
doing full JiiNtine to hi* military policy and achievement*, and also to 
hi* NtateMUianlike effort* for the organisation ^nd oowolldatioii of that 
Kmnire which he did no much to NtiNtain.'— Tim«». 

'To the admirable candour and discrimination which characterise 
Mr. Mutton'* monograph a* an hlNtorloal Ntudy mu*t bo added tho 
literary qualities which dl*tingui*h it and make it one of tho moNt 
readable volume* of tho *nrle*. The *tylo In vlgorou* and picturesque, 
and tho arrangement of detail* art!*tlc In It* Ju*t regard for proportion 
and perspective. In *hort, there 1* no point of view from widen the work 
doHerve* anything but prai*e.'«— (Jlwiyow lhraUl. 

'The Itev. VV. II. Hutton hitN done hi* work well, and achieve* with 
force and lucidity tho ta*k he *et* hlm*elf: to *liow how, under 
Welle*l(iy, the Jndiim company developed and ultimately became tho 
Niipreme power in India. To our thinking hi* estimate of thl* groat 
NtatoNtnan 1* moNt Ju*t.'— ///fioJi and Whiin. 

' Mr. Hutton ha* told the *tory of Lord WelleNley'N life In an admit* 
able manner, and haN provided a mo*t readable book.'— ManohttUr 
Jixamintr, 

' Mr. Hutton'* ramre of Information is wide, hii diviNion of lubJtoU 
appropriate, and hii diction •obuiarly and proW—laf urday HivUw, 
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SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN'S 'RAN JIT SINGH.' 

Thibd Edition. Fourth Thousand. 

' We can thoroughly praise Sir Lepel Griffin's work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
religion and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.* — The Times. 

' Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous Maharaja 1 and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms apart.'— The Globe. 

' From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic* — The St. Stephen's Review. 

'The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub.' — The Scotsman. 

' At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fall of the - 
Sikh monarchy.'— The North British Daily Mail. 

' Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought.' — The Liverpool Mercury* 



MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER'S ' LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

'The " Rulers of India" series has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord William Bentinck. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare. Lord William s 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
Mr. Boulger's praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth.' — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

' Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.' — The Times. 

' Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.' — Independent. 
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MR. J. S. COTTON'S 'MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.' 

Nkoowi) Kdition. Tinnn TiiotmAwn. 

'Hlr William Hunter, the editor of the nrlnN to which thU hook 
belongN, wiih happily Inspired when he entrusted ihn Life of Klphln- 
atone, on© of iho moHt Noholarly of Indian rulerN, to Mr. Cotton, who, 
himself a Ncholar of merit and repute, 1m brought by the nature of hi* 
dully avocations into clone and constant relation* with Noholant. . . • We 
live In An ago in which none hut uticolalUU can Afford to give more time 
to the memoir* of oven the moat dUtlnguUlied Anglo-lndiAtiN than will 
he oooutdcd by reading Mr. Cotton's two hundred page*. He has per- 
formed 1i1k tn*k with groat skljl nnd good NenNc. ThU In J tint the kind 
of Life of himself which the wine, kindly, hlgh-Nouled man, who 1m the 
aubloet of It, would road with pleasure in the Klysian Field*.'— Hlr M. 
K. wrant Duff, In Th« Aaadrmy. 

1 To no Inspiring a theme few writer* Are better qtmli fled to do Ample 
jtiNtlon than the Author of " The DeoennUl Ntatement of the MorAl and 
Material Progress and Condition of India." Hlr T. Colcbrooke's larger 
biography of KlnhinNtonn appeals mainly to Indian NiieoiAlUti, but 
Mr. (Jetton's slighter sketch is ivdtnirAhly adapted to satisfy the growing 
demand for a knowlo<lge of hull An hUtory And of the personalities of 
Anglo- IndiAn statesmen which Hlr William iitmtor Iian done no much 
to oreAte/— 7 f A« Time*. 

DR. BRADSHAW'B ' SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO.' 

1 A moNt valuable, oomoAot And interesting memoir for Uiono looking 
forward to or engaged in the work of Indian administration/— footman. 

1 It In a careful ami sympathetic Ntirvey of a life whloh should alwAy» 
Nerve am an example to the Indian soldier and civilian/— Vorkuhirc Pott. 

'A true and vivid reoord of Monro's life-work In alinoNt auto- 
biographical form/- -Qlntgttw UnaUl. 

* Of the work before us we have nothing hut praiNe. The Ntory of 
Munro's career in India In in iUolf of exceptional Intercut end im- 
portance/ Frmtman't Journal. 

* The work could not have been better done j It In a monument of 
painstaking care, exhaustive research, and nice discrimination/-"- J'nottl*, 

' ThU excellent And spirited little monogrAph OAtohoN the salient 
points of Munro'N career, and sunpllos Nome most valuable quotAtloni 
from hiN writlngN and pAimrs/- Manvhvtttr (tutmlian, 

'It would be ImjtosNlblo to Imagine a more attractive And At the 
same time Instructive hook about India/- lAvtrpool CourUr. 

4 It In one of the l>ost volumes of thin excellent series/ — Imperial and 
A tin Ho (Juartrrly Jtiwitw. 

* The book throughout In arranged in an admirably clear manner And 
there In evident on every page a deNire for truth, and nothing but the 
truth/-~f/dmmerfl0. 

4 A clear and scholarly piece of work/— Indian Journal of Eduoation. 
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ME. MORSE STEPEEIS' 'ALBUQUERQUE.' 

Second Edition. Thibd Thousand. 

' Mr. Stephens' able and instructive monograph . . . We may commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens' volume, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a suggestive treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire.' — The 
Times. 

' Mr. H. Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India. According to the 
practice of the series to which it belongs it is called a life of Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.' 
— The Saturday Review, 

' Mr. Morse Stephens' Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.' — The Athenceum. 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque's career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Governorship and Viceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.' — The Scotsman. 



SIR CHARLES AITCHISOFS'LORD LAWREffCE.' 

Third Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
' No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.' — 
Scotsman. 

' A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.' — Manchester 
Examiner. 

' Sir Charles Aitchison's narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence's vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality. ' — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

' Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates.' — Yorkshire Post 
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LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRING'S 

•HAIDAR ALi AND TIPtf SULTAN.' 

Hkcond ICWTIoN. Till IU> Tuounand. 

1 Mr. JlowrlngSiportraitNare JuNt.and hU narrative of the continuous 
military operation* of the period full and accurate.' — Tim«*. 

'The Ntory hae }i«H>n often written, but ttttvor better or wore oon- 
oliolv than hero, where the father and noii are depleted vividly and 
truthfully "In their habit an they lived." Thar© I* not ft volume of 
the whole nocIon which In hotter done than thin, or one whloh nuown 
greater Imright.' Dally (JUrnnicl*. 

4 Me. How ring line been well ohoiien to write thin memorable hlNtory, 
because he had hud tlie beNt meatiN of collecting it, having himntdf 
formerly heeu Ohief CommiMloner of My*ore. The aoaoiint of the 
MyNore war In well done, and Mr. Mowring drawn a etlrring picture of 
our determined advernary.'— - Army and Navy (iaxtilta, 

1 An excellent example of compression and predion, Many volume* 
might he written about the long war In Myaore, and we uannot hut 
admire the Nkill with whloh Mr. liowring had oondeiiNed the hlNtory of 
the Mtruggle, 1 1 In hook 1m an terse and coiicInc aM a hook can be/— 
North Dritinh Daily Mail. 

1 Mr. Jlowrlng'N hook In one of the freNheNt and bent of a aerie* moNt 
valuable to all IntereNtod in the concern* of the JirltUh Km pi re In the 
Jhrnt.' -JCnulM Mail. 

'The Ntory of the final capture of Herlngapatam In told with Nkill 
and graohio nower by Mr. Dowring, who throughout the whole work 
«howN hiuiNelf a moNt accurate and Interacting hletorian.' — I'arthihir* 
Adiwrtianr. 

COLONEL MALLESON'S 'LORD OLIVE.' 

Hmuond ICdition. Tumi) Tiioijmanji, 

■Thle hook giveN a Nplrited and auourate Nketch of a very extra- 
ordinary purNonality.' Npaaktr. 

1 (Johmel MalleNou wrlteN a moNt Interesting account of Olive'* groat 
work in India- no interesting that, having begun to read it, one if 
unwilling to lav it aNlde until the laNt iwge haN been reaohed. The 
character of Olive a* a leader of men, ana especially aN a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, In ably de*orlbed ; and at the Name time the 
author never fall* to Imiioate the far-reaching political NohemeN whloh 
hiNpirod the valour of Olive and laid the foundation of our Indian 
Km id re.'- North llritUh Daily Mail. 

' Thi* monograoh In admirably written by one thoroughly acquainted 
and in love with nl* Nubleot.' ■Ula»uaw lft\ratd. 

'No one In better suited than Oolonel MalleNou to write on Olive, 
and he haw performed IiIn task with diNtiuot NuuoesN. The whole narra- 
tive In. like everything Ooiouel MalleNou write*, olear and full of 
vigour.— Yorltthiw VuU. 

' Oolonel MalieNon In reliable and fair, and the eNpeolal merit of hU 
book U that It alwayN preiente a olear view of the whole of the vast 
theatre in whloh Olive gradually produce* Nuoh an extraordinary change 
of Noene/— Nvwoan tl§ Daily tlhronivli, 
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CAPT. TROTTER'S ' EARL OP AUCKLAND. 1 

'A vivid account of the causes, conduct, and consequences of " the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous 1 ' Afghan War of 1838.' — St. James'* 
Gazette. 

'To write such a monograph was a thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entire success by Captain L. J. Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly with Lord Auckland's policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland's rule.' — Yorkshire Post. 

' To this distressing story (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pages. He tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to " Lord Auckland's Domestic Policy," and to his relations with 
" The Native States of India." '— The Times. 

' Captain Trotter's Earl of Auckland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.' — Scotsman. 

' It points a moral which our Indian Rulers cannot afford to forget 
so long as they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with. — 
Glasgow Herald. 

Supplementary Volume : price 3*. 6d. 

'JAMES THOMASON,' BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

'Sir R. Temple's book possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.' — Times. 

1 It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself.' — Scotsman. 

'This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races "for their own welfare" can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North-West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner.' — British Weekly, 

• The book is " a portrait drawn by the hand of affection," of one 
whose life was "a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live." 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason' s 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.' — 
Christian. 
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. SIB AUCKLAND OOLVIN'S 'JOHN 
RUSSELL COLVIN.' 

'Tho oonoludlng volumo of Nlr William Huntm*'* admlrablo M Union 
of India" HpriirH In dovotod to a biography of John HunmoII Oolvin. 
Mr. Oolvin, m privato Mowntary to Lord Auckland, tho (Jov«rnor- 
Oonoral during tho flmt Afghan War, and m Uoutenant-Oovnrnor of 
the North-WoNt I'rovinnoN clurititf tho Mutiny, lioro a prominent part 
In tho government of HrltiMh India at two mat orUoi of it* history. 
111m blo^rftj)hr»r in hi* *on, Hlr Auckland Oolvin, who do«N full Initio* to 
hU fathor'M career mid defendi him •toutlv agaltiMt certain allogatloni 
whioh hitvn pa»Mod into hl*tory. ... It 1m a valuable and effective 
contribution to an admirable *erle*. In Mtyln and treatment of iti 
luhjnnt it U WfU worthy of it* companion*.' — 7VrrtM. 

•Tho Htory of John Oolvin'* <mwr Indicator thn UnoN on whioh the 
truo hi utory of thn ilrnt Afghan War mid of thn Indian Mutiny should 
bo written. . . . Not only linn tho author boon enabled to make u*o 
of now and valuable material, but ho haN aUo oon*truoted therefrom 
new and noteworthy explanation* of thn position of affair* at two turning- 
point* In Indian hlntory.' — Atuuhmfh 

4 High am 1m thn Mtandard of eioellonoo attained by tho volume* of 
tblM moHom, Hlr Auckland OoIvIu'm oamoMt work ha* reached tho high- 
water mark.' Army and Navy (lattit*, 

Hlr Auokbind Oolvin glvoM un an admirable Mtudy of hi* Muhjnnt, Imth 
am a man of a Hair* and am a Mtudotit in prlvato llib. In doing thin, hi* 
tilntimwiun theme allow* him, without ouUtrpplng thn biographical 
llmltM a*Mlgned, to tiroNout graphic pieturoM of old Oaloutta and Indian 
lifo in general.' Manohrnttir (Umrivr. 

* Thi* littln voluinn rontaluM ploturnM of India, |>AMt And prnnont, whioh 
it would bo hard to matoh for artUtlo totioh And fine fooling. Wo wImIi 
thorn wnro moro of thoMAtno kind to follow.' Hi. Jam<**'» (Jazdt*. 



'SIR HENRY LAWRENCE,' BY 
GENERAL M c LEOD INNES. 

' An admirable amount of thn work doun by ono of thn grnatoNt and 
moMt ttoblo of thn men who havn a<lonind our Indian ICtupirn. ... No 
man 1m bettor miallflnd to writn About thn dnfenon of tho lto*ldonoy Uiau 
(Jniwral InnoN. Alhtwarum. 

* Wo can cordially roonjiiinntid thU account of thn modnrn OhrUtlan 
lioro.' Academy. 

1 A Nyiupathntlc Mkntch. General lnucn tnlU hi* Ntory with Noldlorly 
brnvity and a Mturdy bnllnf in hi* hero.'- *Timr». 

'Tho Icnnoun taught by Hlr llmiry LawreuooVi work In India am, 
pnrhap*, at thU tuotunut am doMorvlug of MeriotiM rnflnotloii a* at any tiuto 
*lnon hi* death. Wn wolnomo till* nxoellent littln biography of tho 
great Moldlnr civilian by a dlMtlngulMhed officer of exceptional knowledge 
and exportation.* Dully Nnnn. 

"Phi* hook i* a very good memoir, m nearly am pOMMihlo what a book 
of tho kind Mhould bo.'- Nvotmun, 
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